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ESTABLISHED 189g. 

Bengal Chemical APharmaceu 
'Works,- Iiimited, 

91, UPJ*ER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA 

« 

Consulting Chemist and Analyst, 

Dr. P 0 O. Roy, D. So. (Edin.). 

Our Indigenous Preparations marl a new era in Indian PIi#u 
have been awarded Jour Gold Medals. • • * 

Beware of spurious and worthless imitations of our preparatio 

We have now a splendid stock of pure # Chemicals and Chemical 
of various descriptions which we offer at moderate rates. v a 1 
is solicited* * 

Syrup Hypophosphite of Lima.— This syrup has l 
with excellent results in all affections of the throat and lungs, Coup 
Asthma and Bronchitis . 1 

. Per pbial Re. 1, Dozen Rs. 11. j 

Syrup Hypophosph Oo. —An excellent nervine and gen 
used with the greatest success in all chronic diseases of the Lungs\ 
Palpitation, Neuralgia , Epilepsy , Hysteria , &"c. ( 

phial Re. 1-6. Dozen Rs. 16. 

Syrup . *ri Phospho Oo.— Strongly recommended in all 
of the nervous system. It is called the student’s friend. * 

Per phial As. 6. Dozen Rs. 3-12. 

Ext. &c*rac$. Indica Liq. (Asok).—Highly efficacious 
diseases. It cures Leucofrhcea, Menorrhagia and l bther diseases of tl 

c P^r phial As 10. Dozen Rs. 6. 

Ext. Kurchi Iaiq, Oo. —An unrivalled specific for chronic 
in both the bloody and mucous forms. • e 

Per phial Re. 1-4. Dozen Rs. 13. 

Ext. Sarsae Liq. Co. • 

Compound Isiquid Extract of Sarsaparilla 

e Sarsaparilla has earned a worid-tfide reputatioA. as an altern 
tonic c in Syphilitic and mercurial affections, Rheumatism, Scrofulous J 
skin affections and certain forms of Dyspepsia and Debility. 4 < 
Re* 1-6 ; Dozen Rs. 15.. 

Bor particulars, 

Please apply, to — 

• R* BOSE, ! 

ESt All our preparations to be had of Messrs. B. K. PAUL A Co., 
Putty and Ml other Medicine Dealers in Calcutta. 



PART IV. 


Dawn Society Prize-Distribnton 

Ceremony. 

\Reprinted from the Bengalee of August i, /poy.] 

The third annual prize-day of the above Society was held under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Kt. on Sunday, the 30th July last, at 
5-30 :. {/[. at the University Institute Hall, the proceedings lasting for over two 
hours. There was an immensely large attendance. Among those present we 
noticed Mr. N. N. Ghose* f.r.s.l., Sister Nivedita, Sister Christiana, Hon. Mr. J. 
Choudhury, Mr. R. N. Mukerjee, Babu Kristo Kumar Mitter, Kaviraj Upendra 
Nath Sen, Rai Chuni Lall Bose Bahadur, Babu Charu Chandra Ghosh, 
Pundit Nil Kanto Goswami, Dr. P. K. Acharjee, m.b., Professor Kali Prosonno 
Bhaitacharjee M. a., Babu Shyama Sundar Chakrabarty, Professor Upendra 
Nath Maitra and the Secretary Babu Satish Chandra Mukerjee. 

Mr. Ratcliffe, Editor of the Statesman, who ko en announ ced as m e 
of the speakers on the occasion, sent the following letter . - 

“ Dear Mr. Chose,—I much regret I am obliged to ask you to excuse rr . f 
to the meeting, this afternoon on account of indisposition I started to ) 

a few minutes ago, but found it necessary to come back.—Very sincerely yuuis, | 
S. K. Ratcliffe." 

A large number of book prizes and prizes in indigenous articles and three 
medals (one gold) were exhibited in large racks and formed an imjJbsing sighi 
The number of prize-winners in the General Section of the Society was nine 
and in the Maga^ue Action, ten. The winners in the former Section were 
an.ong the It-a 1 workers of the Society; and those in the Magazine 
: ebon belong to different , r ...-ts of India (many of whom received their prizes 
by pxy) one fiom Bhavcnaf: • (Gujarat), another from Chingleput in the Madras * 
. Presidc’Ka third fro^i B.ir> ay City, a fourth from Pabna, a fifth from Tamluk 
$n£f so on. work h; die Magazine Section consisted, mainly of collecting 
/ Wfeterikls. ano^Stegrpalion about the condition of the people in villages, towns 
, and dist%$s wlSipw'tsffc- specially known to the workers. In the Industrial 
l Section the prm consisted of articles valued at over Rs. 100 and the winners/ 
#f?re allstudent pchasers from the Industrial Section and were not necessarily/ 
jfe' or residents of Calcutta. 

are Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Dr. Rash Behary 
Justice Ashutosh Mukerji,' Dr. J. C. Bose, M. A., D. 
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Sc., C. I. E, Babu Hirendranath Dutt, Hon. Mr. J. Chowdhuri (Indian Stores), 
Messrs. K. B. Sen and Teckchand., merchants, and several other leading 

r 

gentlemen of Calcutta. 

We have not the least doubt that the Society is really doing a very good 
work in training not only local students in its classes but also moffussil students 
through the medium of the magazine Mr. N. N Ghose, f.R.s l., Sister Nivedita 
and Sir Gooroodas who spoke at the meeting bore ample testimony to the above 
fact. T*he same opinion is expressed by our illustrious countryman Dr. J. C. 
Bose, M A.,D. Sc, in the following letter to the Secretary :—“Dear Satis Babu— 
I always regret that owing to pressure of work I am not able to come to your 
meeting and see your D'wn students, but I read your magazine and I am 
keenly interested in your work I am proud of your boys and the results they 
produce. As a small expression of my deep .regard, I shall send you twenty-five 
rupees to be used in prizes or in any other way you lik,* 1 , if you will send a peon 
to take the contribution on Monday evening. Yours very faithfully—J. C. Bose.” 

The proceedings of the meeting opened with a short speech from Sir 
Gooroo Das Banerjee, calling upon Mr. N. N. Ghose, the Permanent President, 
to give an account of the work of the Sociecy for 1904. After giving a geyieral 
idea of that work, Mr. Ghose went on to remark that the Society had been 
able to establish its position as a r ecognised in stituti on, that it was altogether 
unique in its character and deserved ample support. Sister Nivedita followed 
| and spoke most eloquently for about three-quarters of an hour on the importance 

♦ of the national work for Indians at this the turning-point of the 20th century. 

• She also commented favourably on the spirit of work displayed by*the Society,— 
k work in various directions which have but one goal, the making of its members 

better workers for the country Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee concluded the pro¬ 
ceedings vtfth a forcible speech lasting for over half-an-hour, and brought into 


otrong relief the true importance of the work done by the Dawn Soi'^tv, 


Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee’s Speech. 

After making certain prefatory remarks as to the Ipe^ch' Of Mr. N. " 
Ghose, being admirably forcible and lucid and the audiotltie 1 Ung partio* 
orderly, the worthy President went on :— ^ 

In the first place, 1 express my heart-felt sympathy with the 'j®6ls of » 
Dawn Society. Next let me convey to the earnes 1 and irfjjfofi M " Ac Secret a* v. 
my esteemed friend, Babu Satis Chander Mukt rjce u ?** h N- N. , 
the Permanent President of the Society, my ieafty cpjup^ation^. 
success and for their self-sacrificing and earnest eterttarjEt fhe of 

proving ..the rising generation of the country I thp bfcjjyt pi? * , 

commend, by force of my feeble voice, the Dawn SOOtC'W8&>Ctby 4nd ^ 
support and patronage of the public. 
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■* 

It is not merely mv respect for the persons who are the l ife and s ou* of the 
Society, (great as the respect is, deep as the feeling of respect is), but I have 
a great admiration for the work of the Society under their control and guidance. 

I feel that I ought to admire the work of the Society and commend the Society 
to my countrymen ; and my reasons are, shortly stated, two :—I admire the 
Society, in the first place, for the range of its work. I admire it in the ne xt * 
place, for the efficiency o f Jts methods. /Education, I ne ed hardly rem ind 5 
you, consists not merely in storing the mind of the pupil with*ordinary know¬ 
ledge ; it consists also in calling forth all p owers of the ._pu pil, p hysical, in- 
t ellectual and spiritual, into healthy and harmonious e xercise . Indeed, and 
as it is often lost sight of, this latter is more important ; for life is but short and 
student life is shorter still, while art is long, and you must instil into the mind 
of the pupil, during this short period of studentship, a knowledge of only a 
fraction of necessary atjd important truths. Of far grater importance is it 
which seeks to call forth the powers of the student, into a healthful and 
harmonious exercise, so that they might stand him in good stead when these 
powers have been properly trained. Notwithstanding all our efforts to rai se • 
the standard of education, that standard will never be raised by pompous 
syllabuses, as printed in the University Calendar, which might be crammed 
through,—unless the education, that we impart, succeeds in training the faculties 
of the student. And herein, I find the importance of the Dawn Society, in its 
different sections—literary, moral and religious—Industrial, Magazine and 
Business sections. At college or school, it is only the intellectual education 
that is imparted. There are various reasons why religious instruction cannot 
be imparted and there is hardly any time for imparting any practical, industrial, 
or economic education, except in technical schools. The Dawn Socie ty seeks 
to supplement the educat ion imparted in Colleges and schools;. not*only in the^ 
Moral and Religious, and Industrial Sections, but also in the Literary Section. 

In that very Literary Section, the work of a kind Js ilo.ne._the like of_which., is ; 

seldom found in our sc hools and colleges. What is the result ? The result, 
you have already been told, has been this that some of the best workers of 
tHe\jC)awn Society have been some of the best students of the University. * 
(Loud applause.) There was some apprehension lest the work of the Dawn 
Society mig ' -^aw off the energies of the student community from their proper 
work at collk - school, and make them search for shadows to the neglect 
of searching foi , > sm&iance. That is not so. In the Dawn Society a line 
of work Js follow^, not of the least responsibility but of the greatest respon¬ 
sibility, where true work is done and true work is shown by real workers It 
is in this direction, where there is lack of encouragement, that the Dawn 
Society has been working and is deserving all commendation . (Loud applause .) 
There is only one small hint, which I would throw out. It is this. May it 
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not profitably attach to its Literary Section a small library for the voluntary 
reading of the students of the Dawn Society, in addition to tHeir voluntary 
writing ? I have no ambitious idea of a big library like the great MuseUfn or 
the Imperial Library. My ideas are far more modest,—a small library, embody¬ 
ing only the master-pieces of the world’s literary productions. For the first 
hundred books of John Lubbock will do for this. Let the voluntary readers, 
connected with the Dawn Society, concentrate their attention upon the reading 
of these' immortal volumes instead of spending their time in reading third- 
class books. 

My sec ond reason is the efficien cy of the metho d adopted in the D awn Socie ty. 
What is the capital of the Soc iety ? How was it brought into existence ? How 
long has it been in existence ? What quantum of work has it already done ? 
These works ar e more elo quent than any eloqu ent adv ocacy. The capital of 
t he Da wn Society, from the ordin ary po int of view, is no t collected , as fifother 
S ocietie s, from subscri ptio ns from members. Here I have been told by the 
Permanent President of the Society, and the rules will show this, that no 


subscription is collected from members. The Society has not^ come_into 
existence under the patronage of any_ great milli onaire. Governmentjiid is, 
of course, quite out of the question. Sel^help^. tbpiigli joot., declared,, j£» the 
silent motto of the Society. What is the real capital ? India has always been 
a country of the aristocracy of intellect. The capital of the Dawn Society is, 
as it should be, not a sordid pecuniary ca pital, b ut a capital of intellect, massiv e 
intellect, well-directed and well-balance ^ lik e. I may be pardoned for saying, 
the intellect of the learned gentleman on my right (Mr. N. N. Ch ose, Perma nent 
President) and the learned gentleman on my left (Babu Satis Chandra 
Muker jee, Secr etary) . Nor jnustJ omit to couple with it the cumu lativ e in tellect 
of the woWhy workers, the members of the Dawn Society. (Cheers.) May that 
capital go on increasing and gathering and gathering and then the Dawn Society 


will never want any capital. The efficien cy of the m ethod of the D awr, 
Society consists, in the first place, i n its rati ng pecuniary cajpital at h • ; t < 
loV worth, and' ratingI HecapItai of intellect at its p roper hjgfc, W -< > 

reason of my admiration is its disregard of a!! . ^ 

do not undervalue discipline. To make ma :<• Afy- 


• -hi,,. 


cipline should be enforced, not from without 
law-giver Manu says:—“Whatever is subject 

a source of pain, and whatever is subject to our c->! ■.* ■ & 

pleasure.” Training, discipline, education, whatev^v/^y.^Afj^^uires 
hard work. There has been no royal road to learning ytk discovered. 

Nevertheless the great educators, Manu, and Pestalozz*/;*!' -.^uu, Horn Tooke 
in later-times, have been anxious to give up force and aercion. There is, of 
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so long as thte N Dawn Society works under the guidance and control of my 
friends on mv right (M r. GhoseV and left (the Secretary). I hope, you my 
young friends, you will be increasing your spirit of work, and you will always 
be vindicating the spirit of your leaders of the Dawn Society. 


The Dawn Society’s Exhibition. 

u 

Reprinted from the Bengalee and the Amrita Bazar Patrika, July if, fpoj. 

The Dawn Society’s Exhibition.—Of knitting hand-machines and hand- 
looms held no Sunday last was attended by over 3000 persons, among whom 
we noticed Mr. Havell, and several other European gentlemen ; many Marwari 
gentlemen; Babu Narendra Nath’Sen ; Hon’ble Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose; 
Sister Nivedita ; Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Bose ; Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray m.a., 
of Dighapatia; Babu Kunja Bihari Sen; Babu N. C. Mukerji of the Indian, 
Stores ; Dr. Pran Krishna Acharya; Dr. Indu Madhab Mallik and others. 

Mr. Havell was good enough to deliver a short speech in which he insisted 
on greater work and less talk and eulogised the practical work the Dawn 
Society was doing. He recommended the op ening of a weavi ng s chool in 
Calcutta and he had hopes that such a school would soon be started by the 
Government. Babu Kunja B ihari De, of the firm of Messrs K. M. De & Co., 
Calcutta, then explained the working of the Japanese hand-loom and read a 
paper on the “ Principles of Weaving ” which had been previously printed at 
the cost of the Dawn Society and copies of which were distributed on the 
occassion. Babu K. B. Sen of the firm of Messrs. K. B. Sen & Co., of 
Barabazar, explained in detail the process of weaving by hand-looms and 
contrasted the same with the methods adopted in power-looms in the Bombay 
Presidency. He also enlightened the audience on the subject of cotton seeds 
and the manufacture of cotton yarns; explaining the practical difficulties in 
: the way of the Indian producer of cotton goods. Representatives of Messrs. 

Chase &: Co. of Chandernagore exhibited the fly-shuttle hand loom 
■ a$d~\R>, Indian Weaver was in charge of the old Indian hand-loom. The 
• 'mestic. Knitting Machine was ably worked by Babu Kalachand 
'*r. T. C Bose worked the Flat-bed Knitting Machine with 
Itnb’j Sckhabindu Sen Gupta was in charge_of the 

Braidm|;&faeh* 

.. t> K 

From 1 to a-;, 1 .! ih«. w^-'vs were disappointed to find that the machines 
were not in acM'd working order, but that they were being set up. From 
a-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 1 v-jr the work went on magnificently. But the time 
for the closing of the exhibition being fixed at 6 p.m. and there being no. 
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additional men to relieve the workers in charge of the machines,* many were 
not shown the demonstrations. We would request the Dawn Society to hold 
another exhibition*of this nature which should not be limited to one day, but 
should extend to at least three days.* 

There were also athletic performances under the leadership of Babu Satish 
Chandra Basu of the Bharat Anushilan Samiti, and there were also performances 
on the Gramophone. The Dawn Society took advantage of the occasion to 
exhibited one gold medal, two silver medals and a largft rnIWtinn of hnnV s 
(all relating to India), which were to be given away as prizes at the next Annual 
Public Meeting of the Dawn Society to be held on the 30th instant at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall. In addition to these book-prizes there were 
also a collection of prizes consisting of articles of indigenous manufacture 
which were to be awarded at the same public meeting according to the rules 
of the Society, to some 10 student-purchasers of indigenous goods from the 
Industrial Section of the Society. We wish the Society every success in its 
efforts to train up Indian youths along national lines. 


The Report of the Dawn Society for 1904. 

\Reprinte d from the Indian Mirror , August 6 .) 

The Dawn' Society of Calcutta is a unique institution in this country, for an 
all-round training of our young men outside the school and the college. A 
Sir Guru Das , Banerji once remaked, ‘ it seeks to help the cause of the whole 
education of young men, as distinguished from a partial education, such as 
is only possible in colleges, by supplementing the efforts of the college autho¬ 
rities. There can be no gainsaying the fact that many of our young men— 
mostly left to themselves and far away from the healthy influence and control 
of parents and guardians, either go astray or form such habits, practices and 
opinions, as they pick up at random, for imitation and adoption, without car! , 

< or being in a position to think whether they are the right things to if -<kte 
and adopt, or whether they will conduce at all to their individual national 
welfare.” The Dawn Society seeks to help and guide our ?' «ng men in 
; their efforts at self-education by teaching them how to th'*' ,or themselves, 
by making them come in contact with the best nj ,»■ society, by in¬ 

stilling into their minds the fundamental principles of region and' morality, 
by awakening in their heart sentiments of patriotism, and the spirit of 
self-acrifice, and by practically training them to work in concerj for public 
good. The Society, besides holding classes, and arranging for lectures on 
special subjects by gentlemen who have made such subjects their life-study, 
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has also been publishing a Magazine for the benefit of the student commu¬ 
nity, which to quote the words of the Report, “exercises an immense influenc e 
over students,” for, “it affords an opportunity of education of a type which 
every Indian student of the present day must make it his business to acquire 
for himself, in order that his interests in life may grow larger, and he may 
become more fitted for work as a useful member of Indian society.’’ 

“ In college, ” goes on the Report, “ our students receive a type of 
education which must necessarily be academic, i. <?., theoretical. ,His Intellect 
may be, to some extent, stirred, and his powers of thought may 
under judicious discipline be improved. But his education being aca¬ 
demic, the thoughts and ideas and feelings which he learns or cultivates 
must be very far removed from those vital questions whicii constitute the 

problems, of modern Indian life—questions, for instance, of social life, of 

« 

civic life; questions relating to the growth and preservation of Indian arts, 
manufactures and industries ; questions relating to the education of different 
classes of Indian society; questions relating to food and health, as affecting \ 
the student community in particular ; those relating to the promotion of social ( 
intercourse; between peoples of different Provinces, or between peoples of 
the same Province; diffusion among the people of one Province a knowledge 
of the vernacular literature of other Provinces, and of the types of life lived 
by the different classes and sub-classes of people living in the Provinces, 
their speech, manners and customs, means of livelihood, their religious 
character, and such various other types which it were too long to enumerate 
here.” The Magazine serves to awaken a spirit of enquiry among the 
students in these subjects as well as in matters, religious and moral. The 
substance of lectures, delivered in the Moral and Religious Training Class 
f the Society, is published in the Magazine; and when the lectures them- 
will appear in book-form, they are calculated to supply a crying want 
by providing teachers and students with a handy moral and religious text-book 
for use, embodying, as it would do, some of the main ideas of the Hindu 
^igion arid philosophy, popularly explained in eminently readable Bengali. 
lh'4 - * can be no doubt that the moral and religious education of our youths 
is a grea. i«sidero vfi ur this country, and we are glad that the Dawn Society 
has taken u > ,u.v upon itself. • 

l he mem So < r this Society does not require the payment of any 
subseripiiun b r . „ jSAjents. On the other hand, if they are regular in 
their/ attendance 4 the classes, and show positive signs of improvement 
under training of the Society, they are awarded special prizes, gold and 
silver niedit^, monthly stipends and certificates. We are glad to learn 
from the Report, that the Society has been based on a firm footing, and is 
every day receiving help and patronage from every side. The [number of 
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students, who are regular members of the Society, is daily on the increase, 
and we have no doubt that it will become a most useful and powerful 
institution for the good of the student community before long. 

In this necessarily short notice of the Report, we cannot help mention¬ 
ing a special feature of the Society, which appears to us to be not only novel 
and original but highly practical as well. The Society has got an Indus¬ 
trial Section, which aims at directing the attention of our young men to the 
problem of India’s industries and making them think of the industrial position 
of our country, and also of its future prospects and possibilities, as well as at 
developing the practical intelligence of our young men by giving them oppor¬ 
tunities of practical work or training m matters of trade business. The Industrial 
Section, which remains open every day from 4 to 7 p. m., sold goods valued a 
over Rs. 16,000 during the last two years. Students acted as salesmen, and thus 
had opportunities to learn the value of united or organized work, methods in 
business, honesty in trade, and the lessons of unselfish work with a view 
to some public good. It is superfluous to state here that the goods sold 
were purely of Indian manufacture, and such as everybody would generally 
require for ordinary use. To foster a love for indigenous articles, a nqjmber 
of prizes is awarded every year to student purchasers. Now, we need hardly 
say, that this is the right way of doing work, and it affords us great plea¬ 
sure to think that the Dawn Society has taken up this important part of the 
education of our youths as well. The Society, £s we have already remarked, 
is unique in this country, and we wish it all success from the bottom of our 
hdart. Babu’ Satish Chander Mukerji, M. A, is the life and soul of this 
Society, and not only the students, but the entire educated community of 
Bengal, will remain deeply grateful to him for his silent, unostentatious 
and noble work. The Dawn Society has a great future before it. Let all 
patriotic Bengalis think on the work that Babu Satish Chandra and his 
colleagues are doing, and actively help them to carry it on with greater zeal 
and usefulness. The only thing to be considered is whether the Society 
is not attempting too much, and whether it will be able at all times to ca^ 
on all its objects effectively. 


NOTICE. 

1. Subscribers may get a copy of the REPORT ' aND RECORD 
OF WORK OF THE DAWN SOCIETY for 1904-& very important 
publication, by sending a half-anna postage stamp; non-subscribers 
must send two suoh stamps. 

2. Subscribers when communicating to this office must quote 
their numbers. 
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PART II 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


* CRYING NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL SWADESHI: FACTS AND FIGURES 

• * 

T 

“ Ran Bahadur R. N. *Mudho 1 kar in his Presidential Speech at the Madras 
Industrial Coitfereru'e of *908 pointed out that even in such a commodity as 
jute-manufactured goods 4 ®r which India possesses enormous natural advan¬ 
tages, having indeed a monopoly of «the production of the raw mateiial, s/Te 
<yily exports ty theVdui? of 18.29 crores* of Rupees, and this is India s largest 
export of manufactured goods. Now, win is this ?” I he above question is 
put by Sir Roper LelhbriTlg%, k.( .i.u., ii*one of his«letters to the Hindu news¬ 
paper of Madras aod his answer to the question is «.s follows ;—“ Simply 
because all foreign countries while tfiey buy the Indian raw jute and import 
it ^dmtf>t free of duty, put on a heavy cfcity on the import ol manufactured 
jute goods, so as to secure for their own workingmen, the employment that is 
given by the manufacture.^ 

Similarly, writes £>ir Roper ui the course of the same letter: —“ Durjng my 
recent stay in Bangalore, my servant bought for me in the Bangalore bazaar at 
different times, ten boxes of matches —and everv one of these had been 
imported into Tndia from immense distances, not to speak of the journey from 
a sea-port to Bangalore. Jfour of these boxes labelled in lsnglish the Three Stars, 
the Tjapling, the Grace., and the Tobacco , had been sent from four different 
factories in Sv r eden ! Three labelled respectively Takikwawa and Naoki had 
been sent from Japan ! Two labelled the Queen Alexandra and the Broom had 
been sent from Austria > And erne labelled (evidently tor Indian consumption) 
Two Elephants, had been sent Irom Nitedal in Norway ! Now these matches 
in order to be sold at a profit in ^Bangalore had borne the charges of original 
production—as would Indian matches'!"-, -and also the freight to Madrar or 
Bombay from such distant countries as those I have named ;—the profits of the 
exporting and importing merchants, the carriage to Bangalore and the profit of 
the local dealers. Why is this ? Sfmply because they are closely protected in their 
'nan country of production , and then admitted to I/idia, to undersell the indige¬ 
nous product, at a nominal rate., of import duty.” 

fc _* _ 

* “ The only completely manufactured articles which arc exported from India in 
any considerable quantity are jute-goods which last year (1908) came to 18.29 crores 
of Rupees, cotton twist and yarn which came to 8.97 crores, and cotton piece-goods 
and other stuffs, 1.79 crores”— From Mr. MudholbaPs Presidential Speech. 

t Rai Sahib Upendra Nath Kanjilal, l'.L.s., Instructor, Imperial Forest College 
Dehra Dun (which boasts of a fairly well-equipped Wood Museum) in a'valuable 
paper r*,ad before the Industrial Conference held at Calcutta in 1906 under the 
presidency of the Gaekwar of Baroda describes no less than twenty-seven species of 
trees growing in? the Indian jungles that furnish the wood that is suitable for the 
manufacture of matches and match-boxes. 
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«■ Many of ^Lidia’s industries which possess great possibilities of development 
have suffered and must continue to suffer from unfair competition from countries 
much more advanced, v^here free-trade principles are not recognised. *Phe 
story of the closing of the FJosiery Department of the Bomanji Petit Mills 
of Bombay on account of unfair competition from* Japan is an illustration in 
point. Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliar c. t. e." in his , Welcome Address as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee ol the Fourth feidian Industrial Conference 
(1908), in reference to this point and generally to Jhe difficulties of the Indian 
textile export trade from Bombay, spoke to the following effect “Our enter¬ 
prising brethren of the Bombay Presidency have taken the lead in establishing 
a number of cotton mills which now supply yarn afid'cloth for home consump¬ 
tion to the extent of thirty per cent, of our requirements, besides exporting 
a large quantity of twist and yarn to China, aqd Japan. This latter (export) 

trade is, however, in danger of being seriously affected,*as China, the chief 

« • • 

consumer of our mill-products, has begun to develop her immense industrial 
resources and Japan is also becoming a formidable rival of India by protecting 
her industries by a system of bounties and thus giving her gottqn goods, especially 
hosiery, an advantage over goods made in India. In consequence of this 
unfair competition, A the large hosiery department of the Bomanji Petit Mills of 
Bombay has had to be closed.” The two ways in which Indian Swadeshi 
industries have suffered and are suffering from competition with foreign countries 
are—firstly, Swadeshi goods exported to foreign countries have to pay high duties 
before being admitted into them; and secondly, foreign goods receiving 
protective bounties from their own governments with a view to under¬ 
sell Indian goods in India "itself, are dumped down in Indian markets 
without having to pay any duties at all in this country. These two methods 
of protecting and encouraging her own m;yuifact*res are freely and liberally 
resorted to by Germany and only in a r lesser degree by Japan; while America 
is not behind-hand ,in the matter of protecting her owft industries by the use 

U 

bf the first method. We have spoken of the closing of the large hosiery 
department of the Bomanji Petit Cotton "Mills. If we turn to the latest Blue- 
Book— Tables Relating to the Trade of British India , c we shall find that the 
imports of hosiery into f India from Japan,, to compete with and ultimately to 
cause the closing of such mills as the one just mentioned, have actually increased' 
from the value of ^^1,000 to ,£256,000 in 1907-8, in other words over sixfold 
in the space of four years. Thus, 4 ’ Japan’s policy of protecting her industries 
has been eminently successful in this particular case. Japan h 3 s also raised her 
tariffs against Indian indigo. Similarly, America imposes heavy prohibitory duties 
on the 'imports of dressed and tanned skins from India; while Germany not 
only resorts to prohibitory duties but also grants large bounties in certain cases 
to bolster up her own industries, and floods the Indian markets with her own 
products, and is thus ruining Indian sugar and indigq,industries. 
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Thus, as Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Madaliar points out i|i the Address 
from which we have quoted—“Every country in the world, England alone 
exempted, resorts to a system of tariffs and bounties to foster her own industries,” 
But England was not always in tl?is position. Wham in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, it became necessary for Englarvl to develop her own infant 
cloth manufacturing industry, as the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 
points out “ej/ery expedient of prohibition, high tariffs, preferential treatment 
of I^ritish manufactures was freely adopted by her,” with the result that noiu, 
the country which, not vcr$' long ago supplied the whole world with cotton 
textiles, imports over three prore rupees worth of yarn and over forty crorffs 
worth of- cloth.. Those were da^fe when duties were imposed by England 
deliberately to kill Indian manufactures. e In 1813, Calcutta exported to London 
two million sterling °f § ot>tton goods; # in 1830 all this was gone and Calcutta 
imported two million sterling of British cotto» •manufactures. The export 
trade was ruined *in some cases by actual prohibition; in ^others, by prohibitive 
duties. Let us take the duties which were imposed on the import of Indian 
manufactures into Epgland #n the year 1^4. We will take only some of the 
articleson which $uty was levipd. Muslins— per cent; calicoes—67^4 p.c.; 
and other cotton manufactures—50 p.c. As pointed out by the Hon’ble 
Bhupcndra Nath Basu in his*Vresiden.tial Speech at the Seventh of August (1909) 
Celebration in Calcutta, the present industrial movement—the Industrial Swa¬ 
deshi,—or the Swadeshi Movement, as it is m«rc popularly^ called—is seeking to 
redress to some extent the mischief inflicted in the past.. The story is well 
told in Mill's History of India, but a short extract will suffice :— 

“It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the cotton* and silk goods of 
India up to the perk)d could be sold for a profit in the British market at a 
price from 56 to 60 par cent lower lhan those fabricated in England. It 
consequently became necessary to protect th^ latter by duties of 70 and 90 
per cent on th^ir value, or by positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, 
had not such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and 
Manchester would have been stopped in the outset, and could scarcely have 
been again set in motion, even by t*hq power of ste*am. They were created by 
the sacrifice of Indian manufacture” In this connexion the following observa¬ 
tions of Friedrich List, thy great German economist and statesman as recorded 
in his well-known work, National'System of Ealitical Economy, would be found 
to be extremely t pertment:— • • 

“Had they (the English) sanctioned the ftee importation into Englarfd of 
Indian cotton and silk gotfds, the English cotton and silk manufactories musk 
of necessity have soon come to a stand. India, had not only the advantage of 
cheaper labour and raw material, but also the experience, the skill, and the 
practice of centurigs. TTie effect of these advantages could not* fail to tell 
under a system of free competition, 

“But England was unwilling to found settlements in Asia in order to become 
subservient to Asia in manufacturing industry. She strove for commercial 
supremacy, and felt that of the two countries^ maintaining free trade between 
one another, that one would be supreme ivhich sold manufactured goods , while 
that one would be subservient which could only sell agricultural produce. In her 
North-American colonies, England had already acted on these principles in 
disallowing the manufacture in those colonies of even a single horse-shoe nail, 
and still more, that no horse-shoe made there should be imported into . England, 
How could it be expected of her that she would give up her own market for 
manufactures, the basis of her future greatness, to a people so ■ numerous, so 
thrifty, so experienced and perfect in the old system of manufacture as the 
Hindus ? Accordingly England prohibited the import of thf goods dealt by, 
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her own factories, the Indian cotton and silk fabric. The prohibition was 
complete and Peremptory. She would have none of' these beautiful and cheap 
fabrics, but prer'erred to consume her own inferior and more costly stuffs. Was 
England a fool in so acting ? The English Ministers cared not for the acquisi¬ 
tion of low priced and perishable articles ofcmanufapture, but for that of a more 
costly but enduring manufacturing power." 

IV 

<« The present industrial situation is this." From a manufacturing nation 
w t e have become mainly agricultural. A country*‘which supplied- the most 
delicate and costly fabrics* to the world, which prepared tools, implements, 
machines and arms of all descriptions, whichChanufacturtid every kind of metal¬ 
ware and produced art-ware of the most finished fashion, has c become now 
a producer of foodstuffs and raw material.* The most crying need of the hour, 
therefore, is the Industrial Swadeshi—or the voluntary protection of Indian 
manufactured goods by the Indian people themselves. T° quote the wotds 
of Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Modaliar,—■'"‘situated as India now is, without 
capital, without enterprise, without any scientific ’technical education and 
training, many of her industries which possess great possibilities of development 
have suffered and must continue to suffer from unfair competition from countries 
much more advanced, whjere free trade .principles are not recognised.” The 
gospel of Swadeshism, rightly understood, *s the remedy against this unfair 
competition. I» the language of the HonouraDle Mr. R. *N. Mudholkar,—“Swa¬ 
deshism is not combative and aggressive, but merely demands from the people 
support and protection for the nascent industries of the country, in the keen 
competition they hh.ee to meet from the established ones of foreign lands. 
This if a legitimate preference and its propriety is conceded by all fair-minded 
persons.”* With this view the Gospel of Swadeshism epjoins the Indian people 
to take the Swadeshi pledge to purchase Swadeshi goods at a sacrifice. The Swa¬ 
deshism of the People has accordingly become associated with a resolution to 
abstain from buying foreign goods. The reason for this procedure is very neatly 
put by the Honourable Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu t (at present filling the high 
office of a member of the Supreme Legislative Council of India)—“We had 
become so greatly addicted to foreign things, foreign modes, foreign fashions, 
that strong measures were necessary; the palaces of our princes were hung up 
with cheap and intolerable daubs; these houses ^instead of displaying the artistic 
productions of their country displayed incongruous furniture imported from 
some.third-rate English shop. The middle classes also - had completely suc¬ 
cumbed. It was the poorer people who still hefd out against the temptation 
of the foreign importer, and it was necessary just as in the case of the habitual 
drunkard , to take the Swaheshl pledge.” 1 The Swadeshi of the Indian people, 
therefore, on account of its being associated with a sacred pledge taken in the 
name of the°Motherland to purchase Swadeshi goods even at a sacrifice may, if 
adhered to, in time do i duty for a legal protective tariff such as is imposed 
by. so many foreign Governments to protect and encourage tljeir native manu¬ 
facturing industries and as has resulted in India being beaten in an unfair 
competition from countries at present more advanced in scientific knowledge 
and capacities and owing no allegiance to the principles of Free Trade. 


* Vide R. N. MudholkaVs Address at the Fourth Industrial Conference. 

t Vide his Presidential Address on the occasion of the Seventh of August (fQop) 
Celebration in Calcutta, 



PART III 


, ^SECTION I : NATIONAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON MORAL EDUCATION, BY SIR GOOROO DAS 
.BANERJfiE, Kt., M. A., D. L., Ph. D.—II 

(Delivered at the Bengal Natifinal Collegej—Confirmed from page j, Part 
TTI of Jahuary, iyio number of this magazine) 


III. Bivisions 6f Moral Education 

• * 

(a) Acquiring of Knowledge in Ethics: (6) Practice of 

Moral acts , \ , 

# • 

• This leads us <o the two divisions of moral education, knowledge, and 

• * a * 

practice, and their mutual relation. The first point to note under this head 

is that they are to some e'xtdht dependent »on each other. We all know to 

wRat extent succcfts in the acquisition of knowledge depends on the observances 

of certain laws of conduct. **.In this connection I shall mention only one point 

to you—the relation between food and the acquisition of knowledge. Recent 

medical researches* in the W&st tend to confirm the teachings of our *Sastras 

in this respect. It is now believed in certain scientific quarters in Europe 

that certain classes of food and flrink, e. g., wine, meat, oft., generate a large 

quantity of toxin or ’poison in the body which disturbs tf\p nervous system 

and through it the operations of the mind. So we see that, in spite of the 

Sermon on the Mount, what “ goeth intft the mouth can corrupt as much, 

and even more, than what cometh out.” We must remember, however, that 

the Sermon was addressed to the Jews to whqm drinking was unknpwn, and 

at a time when the outward distinetions of ceremonial and unceremonial food 

had more engaged‘the attention of the Jewish priests and doctors than th? 

inner condition of the- soul, ft is sometifhes asked wheiein our National 

* . • 

Schools differ from other existing schools and, colleges. I can point out tp you 
at least one way in Whicb you can be truly national. It is by adopting, 
like the older generations of students in this country, Sattvik (UTfvs*») food 
such as ghee, milk, rice.and fruits and pulse, and avoiding rajasik (TTSlfro) and 
tamasik ( y raffru r) food, such as the stale meat from the butcher’s shop, and so 
on. In the matter of the practice ef morality I can gtve you one advice. Every 
night before you go to sleep, you shdhld think over the moral rules ‘you 
have violated during the day, just as merchants think of their accounts before 
leaving their office, and this practice carried on from day to day should enable 
you to get rid of many bad habits and help in the formation of good ones. 

III. Methods of Moral Education 

(ct) Based on the Sastras (authority); ( b) Based on 

reason ; (c) Attempt to reconcile authority with reason 

Next, we come to the methods of Moral education. Here it is an important 
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question to be solved whether moral instruction i« t6 be imparted by appeal to 
the Sastras (i. er Scripture and Authority), or to Reason. Both methods, in 
my opinion, are to be combined in any adequate system of moral induction. 
It would have been easier rvo doubt if we coiSid solely depend on the first method, 
viz., appeal to authority. But, as you all know, authorities themselves differ, and 
how is one to reconcile these differences, or to make a choice between conflicting 
authorities, if not with the aid of reason? It is certainly the duty of the patient 
or his relatives to follow implicitly the directions of t'ne physician, but it is also 
the duty of the physician, expert as he is ifl his profession, to satisfy his employers 
that he is following a reasonable course in his treatment of the 'patient. For it 
was by an exercise of reason on the part of these sa;r.e laymen that the choice 
was made, not only of the particular doctor to be called in, but also of the special 
mode of treatment, whether Kaviraji, Halfjmi, Allopathy or. Homoeopathy. 
Just so, in the case of moral instruction, the choice'of authority lies with the 
individual reason, and there is no reason why iLsheuld be Required to cease all 
its operations as soon as that choice has been made.. The individual reason, the 
individual conscience, must after all be the final judge in the matter of moral 
decision*. And the Sastras themselves corroborate the same view as will 
appear from the following enumeration of the sources of Dharma, from Manu- 
Samhita :— r 

^ ll' 

\ 9PWTTm8T«f'Scif%^T ^ u 

“ The whole Veda is the (first) source of dharma , next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know (the Veda further), also the customs 
of holy men, and (finally), self-satisfaction.”> 

But at the same time we must remember that* the Sastras or the 
authoritative scriptures of any nation record the* decisions of the wisest men of 
that nation. So, instead of rejecting the Sastric injunctions as aoon as they fail to 
appeal to our individual reason, we must try in the fipst instance to see if they can 
be reconciled with reason. For the intellect of the individual is itself limited in its 
scope, andr equires to be constantly checked by the collective reason of humanity, 
and specially of the wiser section of humanity, as recorded in the Sastras yup. 
before we proceed to discuss the injunctions of the old Risbis and Saints of 
humanity we must ourselves by constant and unceasing efforts raise ourselves to 
such a high level of knowledge and conduct that we may be worthy to sit at 
their feet. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: MOVEMENT FOR 
EDUCATION' OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES AND OF THE VASSES • 

. GENERALLY.—II 

• (Continued from pp. j-% of themjanuary , ipio number of this journal) 

Beginnings of Work in# Bengal 

■ 

• I 

Although Bengal cannot boast ot a bright record of past work like tlje 
Pjunjab, or the .Madras ^tnd Bombay Presidencies, still it is gratifying to note 
that the leaven has begun to,work ami that the ‘subject of education of the 
depressed cl^se* >?as begun to attract public attention. A number of primary 
schools were started somg time ago in Backergunge and in other districts. 
Among those who helgeS. in the formation of sueh'schools in the early days of 

the Swadeshi movement (1905-6) were the well-known S^radesh Bandhab Samiti 

• # ® 

of Backergunge, now no longer in existence^having been suppressed by executive 
osder. • Organisations 4 ike the.Depressed ClaSs Mission organised by the Brahmo 
Samaj with its head-quartos at Maliet near Narail in the Jessore District, and 
the Anath Seba Bhandar of ichapqre in the district’of the 24-Pergunnahs, have 
quite recently sprung up in Bengal and are doing good wyrk by* opening*schools 
for the education of the depressed classes. The former has, we understand, up 
to this lime established a Day School at Maliet in the midst.»f a cluster of Nama- 
sudra villages with abgut a hundred boys and a small number of girls on the rolls, 
and a Night School with about forty students. There is another Day School 
under the general supervision of the Mission (receiving a small grant-in-aid) 
situated about a mile away and with about forty students on the rolls. Another 

Mission, known as the Khasia Mission started by the Brahmo Samaj in Assam, 

• , • 

is doing a good deal of practical .work by way of providing education for the 
Khasia tribes of the^hilly country. The most recent news as regards the activity 
of the Samaj in this respefet comes from Dac^a where the workers have similar¬ 
ly laid their hajids on the important task ‘of educating the Depressed Classes. 
One of the workers has Jpeen stationed in a village full -of these people where he 
has opened two primary schools for boys and girls and one night school for 
labourers. The Namasudras themselves have taken up the work in such right 
earnest that the boys’ scliool, though opened only a few months ago, already counts 
sixty or sixty-five pupils whilst tl^e girls’ school counts 50 pupils. Efforts are 
also now. being made to start primary schools in the Backergunge and Khfrlna 
districts and the well-known physician of Calcutta, Dr. Pran Krishna 
Acharya, m.a., b.l., 56, Harrison Road, has been interesting’ himself in 
the above movement and has invited workers to help it. Further, a 
Depressed Class Mission has been started under the auspices of the 
Bengal Social Reform Association, 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, of which 
the Secretary is Sj. Prithwis Chandra Ray, Editor of the well-known monthly,. 

the Indian World of Calcutta. The Mission has decided to work among the 

• • 

depressed classes of Eastern Bengal and Chota Nagpore and has secured the 
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services of onejof the members of the “ Servants of 'India Society,” kindly lent 
by the Hon’ble) Mr. Gokhale. This gentleman accompanied by two volunteer 
Bengali workers went out on a tour into some of the* interior districts last month 
(December) and are expected to furnish a Report of their work very soon. ‘ 
The most recent and enceuraging news about the progress of the move¬ 
ment for education of the depressed classess in the distilct of Backergunge 
comes from the rising trading town of Jhalakati where both the Hindu higher 
castes and the Namasudras have joined hands. ‘On the 20th January, 19H0, 
a largely attended meeting *of the Natnasudra community was held in the 
premises of the National School at Jhalakati under the presidency of the Naib 
of the Gurudhan Bhukailas Raj-Estate. Many local- gentlemen belonging to 
the higher classes, attended it' "Representatives of the Namq-sudra community, 
some 50 in number, ‘from the neighbouring villages attendc/i. The Head 
Master of the local National School, in a lengthy speech explained the import¬ 
ance and need of education of the depressed classes as the only sure means 'of 
improving their social position. He was followed by Sj. Chandi Charan Mistry, 
a Namasudra representative, who exhorted* his fellow brethren to exert them¬ 
selves in the work of education. A Committee was formed ’ comprising some 
of the leading local gentlemen and the representatives of the Namasudras in 
the neighbouring villages to take up the cause of the education of the latter 
community in the district of Backergunge. The success of the meeting was 
due to the efforts of Sj. Anathbandhu Sen, editor of the local vernacular paper, 
the Namasudra , the very existence of such a paper showing what keen an interest 
is taken by the Namasudras themselves in the question of their social promotion 
by means of education. 

II 

• » 

In addition to these humble beginnings, we have to notice the work that is 
being unobtrusively done by certain national ^hhools that have been imparting 
education both to the masses and the depressed classes in sojne of the districts 
0/ united Bengal. There are at present no less .than sixty Primary National 
Schools in the whole of United Bengal, a good many of which, specially those 
in the districts of Backergunge, Faridpur and Jessore would appear, by the way, 
to have been started for imparting education specially to the depressed class, the 
Namasudras, and the backward classes among the Mahomedans. These schools 
are^national’ in .the sense that they have been following the Scheme of Studies 
prescribed by the National Council of Education, Bengal, for Primary Schools. 
Some of them also received pecuniary help during the year before last, (1908), from, 
the National Council in the shape of grants-in aid. But they are the work of indi¬ 
vidual persons and of independent organisations that have initiated them, maintain 
them and control them ; and, as such, they are to be recognised as not coming 
. directly within the purview of work undertaken and done by the National 
Council of Education. Though this is so, it has to be ren\emb§red that 
the attitude of the National Council towards this movement for education of the 
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masses and the depressed o 4 a«se§ has not been unsympathetic, al would appear 
from the fact that the President of the Council, Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, M. A., 
d.l., c.i.e., c.s.i., on the occasion of the Prize-Day Meeting of the Bengal National 
College and School, April *9, 1908* made a public Appeal for funds for, among 
other objects, the education.of the Namnsudra or*the depressed classes as also 
for the education of the pporer section of the Mahomedan community of Bengal. 
Hqje are his words : “We want money* for.the development of the Mechanical 

Ehgineerifig Department. We want money for the opening of a Department 

• * 

for Applied Chemistry, fpr the development of the existing Biological Department, 
for opening ^department for Agriculture* for the better equipment of Mofussil 
Secondary Schools. We,w*nt nmsy still for national primary education of the 
Najnasudra class and* for the poorer classes of our Mahojnedan countrymen and 
fellow-subjects.’* These weighty wowds of the President of the National Council of 
Education will not fail, we* brieve, to make*clear the attitude which the Council 
bdhrs towards the^movement. *So«far as we can judge, the actual present position 
of the National Council in fhis respect is this : That the Council have got only 
a limited number of workers in the* field and so limited funds at their disposal. 
To build up and to* show *to the public the results* of the working of an 
independent system of National Education, they have had hitherto to spend 
almost the whole of their money*and energies on Secondai7 # and Higher Educa¬ 
te 1 of the people and*h ive perhaps little to spare* for Primary .Education, which 
involves an unlimited expenditure and also an expensive organisation. It is to 
be noted, however, that during the year before ast, (1908), the Coun r il spent the 
sum of Rs. 1,000 on some of the Primary National Schools in the districts of 
Backergunge, Tippera, Faridpur, etc. The year 1909, however, was an extreme¬ 
ly bad year for the Council, for on,account of want of funds its expansion was 
arrested and it could majee no grant on these Primary National Schools during 
that year. • " , 

• * . HI . 

We now proceed t <5 gi*re a short account of the Primary National School* 
in the district of Backergunge, from which our readers may have an idea of 
the extent to which these schools are serving the cause of education both of 
the masses and of the depressed classes of Bengal. There are Primary National 
Schools in other districts wfiich had also received grants-in-aid from tjie 
Council. The mo& salient features to be noticed about these schools are the 
following :—(1) In many schools Namasudra students form the majority. (2) In 
some of the schools the Namasudra and the Mahomedan students constitute 
the majority. (3) In cases of schools where the Musulman, the Namasudra and 
the Hindu higher caste students are more or less equally distributed, no 
caste distinctions* are allowed to prevail in them. Lastly, (4) the schools 
teaching according to the Scheme of Studies of the National Council of 
Education,.Bengal, provide, most of them, for technical and industrial training 
in combination with literary. And (5) regard being paid to the local village 

4 
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industries, subjects like weaving, clay-moulding, ^cutlery and manufacture of 
palni-leaf fans, etc. are now being taught to these students. 

WORKING OF PRIMARY NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN BACKERGUNGE 

DURING *1908 - 

'Introductory 

In August, 1907, the students and teachers of the Bengal National College 
and School started a “Small Collections Fund” called the Jateeya Siksha Bhandar 
inf aid of the National Council of Education. The money collected was Co 
be appropriated in promoting, among other things,, the f cause of. Primary 
National Education in Bengal. This news having spread throughout Bengali 
more than two hundred applications from so max*'} schools for grants-in-aid 
reached the office of t^e Secretaries to the National Council. The questipn 
of helping in the maintenance of Primary- National Schools »-'as then pushed 
forward before the Executive Comryitee of the CdunCil, who at last appointed 
a sub-committee to consider it. The pros atvd tons of the question wefe golle 
into and the Executive Committee finally decided ' that a sum of rupees one 
thousand should be spent for the purpose for the year 1908. There were received 
about 100 applications from the District of Backergunge, of which only ten 
were granted and the total sum of Rs. 500 allotted for the year. The remain- 
ing Rs. 500 was distributed among other Primary National Schools m other 
districts. The following is a short account of the" more important of 
Primary National Schools in the District of Backergunge some of whom were 
in receipt of a grant-in-aid in 1908. 

B. K. B. Institution 

Introductory :—This school was started at Krishnakati by the combined 
efforts of the people of the three villages, Badalkati, Krishnakati and Bikana, 
in the Thana of Jhalakati, on the first day of the yeai 1905. The school 
at first taught up to the Upper Primary Standard of the Calcutta University 
and Was in a short time granted the monthly sum of rupees* five from the 
District Board. In the year 1906, the authorities 0/ the Education Depart¬ 
ment, however, with a view to strengthen the Circle School in the neighbouring 
village of Agarbari, proposed the abolition of the school at Krishnakati. 
The conductors of the school did not relish such,a proposal With the result that 
tha District Board stopped their monthly grant of rupees five. The local 
public, however, re-organised the school and raised it to a Middle Vernacular 
school with five teachers on the staff. New houses were built in a place 
midway between the three villages mentioned above, and the school was finally 
removed there. It is also worth mentioning that the people of the three 
villages, young and old, have with much enthusiasm built a kutfcha road about 
three miles long for the convenience of students attending the school from 
the villages. 

Students and their Training :—There were 107 students on cthe rolls when 
the school was recognised by the Council. Of these, 39 were Brahmans, 41 
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Kayasthas, 18 Namasucfna» atid 19 Mahomedans. Since ifto8 the school 
has been teaching up to the Secondary first year course of the National Council 
of Education (correspondiftg to the Middle English Course of the Calcutta 
University) and was in receipt of a grant for the yeai* 1908. Like almost every 
other National School, this school has also made jJtovision for imparting technical 
training to the students, in combination with' literary. The following are 
th^subjects at present taught to the students:—Spinning and Weaving, (by 
rileans of Charhas and liandlooms), book-binding, and the manufacture «of 
palm-leaf fans, to^s of. clay, * ink-pots* utensils, walking-sticks and seals. A 
tarpentry ckfss is also expected to be soon started in the school. 

An Exhibition of ^.ffecles manufactured by the students of the school was 
h§ld in May igcg, lasting for a whole week. The work of the school was 
highly appreciated By the gentlemen of the neighbouring villages. 

Financial Position Tlfe income of *he school chiefly consists of the 
sChoolTees of stwdenfs, monthly subscriptions and Mushti Bhiksha ( house-to- 
house rice collection). Thc.authorities of the school also expect to increase 
the funds at their disposal by the sale-proceeds of season-vegetables of the 
locality collected by w*ay of aftns ?rom the house-holders. The Council’s grant for 
the year 1908 was Rs. 150 only. 

AMrajuri School ** 

A Middle English School was being* maintained by thg Government at 
Amrajuri (Thana KaukhfUi) in a house lent by a local gentleman for about 20 
years. The Government removed the scho<Jl in 1907 to one end of the village, 
where it woulcl be difficult for young boys of the locality to go to attend school. 
The people of the village, however, established a^Middle English Schqpl at the 
house where the Government School had been situated and which is in the 
centre of the neighbouring villages. The School at present teaches according 
to the syllabus of the National Council. * ^ 

There were 53.students on the rolls, of whom 10 were Nama$udras 
(“depressed class” Hindus) %nd 2 Mahomedans. The'teaching staff consists 

four experienced teachers. Clay-moulding and card-board work are the two 
industries at present taught to the students. 

The school *has no buildings of its own, no library. Average monthly 
income amounted to rupees twenty-six, of which Rs. 9 came from school-fees, 
Rs. 12 from subscriptions and Rs. 5 ffom Musti Bhiksha and other sources. 
The school received Rs. 150 from the National Council as grant-in-aid for 1908. 
* Bansbunia School 

A primary school was started at Bansbunia near Bhandaria in the year 
1906, but has* been teaching in accordance with the Scheme of Studies of the 
National Council since October, 1907 and was in receipt of a grant by the 
Council of Rs. 45 for 1908. There were at the end of the year 1908, 45 students 
on the rolls, 2 3* of whom were Namasudras. There are two teachers in the 
School, The school has as yet made no provision for technical education, but 
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the following industries are taught to the students, rarely, the manufacture of 
palm-leaf fans, lowers etc. from paper, and clay idols. The school is provid¬ 
ed with spacious accommodation and with necessary ftirniture. Monthly income 
consists of school-fees and subscriptions. r ' Average monthly expenditure 'for 
1908 amounted to rupees thirteen only. (To be continued) 

‘ SECTION II : STUDENTS’ COLUMN' 

' THE SECOND AND THIRD CITIES OF THE EMPIRE: COMPARATIVE CLAIMS 

OF BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA— II' 

C » 

( Concluded from pp. 8-.11 of Part III, Sec. II of the January, ipio 

Issue of this journal) 9 ' 

VI. (A) Buildings Public and Private: Some Striking Contrasts 

The Victoria Terminus Ry. Station of Bombay is, ; one of the best and the 
finest stations in the world. Its'majesty lies iq its imposing structure and 
decorative architecture. Even the new Howrah Station has no claim to this 
majesty of architecture though it may occupy a greater amount of space than the 
Victoria Station. As .regards provisions for the general, cone fort of intending 
passengers, there is not much difference between the new Howrah Station and 
the Victoria Terminus of Bombay. The Municipal Corporation Building of 
Bombay, with its imposing Tower, looks grander than that of the long inartistic 
Corporation Building of Calcutta. There is no grand Hotel in Calcutta to 
compare with the Taj Mahal Palave Hotel of Bombay. The Crawford Market 
of Bombay, again, only equals in size two or three wings of ■ the Calcutta 
Municipal Market. The Governor’s Bunglow at Bombay is less imposing than 
the Lieutenant Governor’s residence—the Belvedere at Alipur, not to speak of 
the mighty Government House at Calcutta, fhe High Court, the General Post 
Office, the Bengal Secretariat Buildings, and the To wit Hall in Calcutta are also 
grander than their Bombay prototypes. The Rajbari Clock Tower is beautiful, 

O j t f r *» “ t 

indeed; but the Ochtorlony monument in Calcutta is no less imposing. 

*' u 

(B) Private Buildings : Calcutta’s;,Strength and Weakness 
There are a good many private buildings in Bombay; of these the Petits’ 
Palace at Manaluxmi looks very beautiful and enchanting in the evening in the 
glow of electric lamps. ‘ Nature, Art and' Riches have combined to turn the 
Malabar Hill and the Cumballa Hill at Bombay into an earthly Paradise. 
Calcutta has got a good many gigatjtic private structures, which are really palatial 
buildings, such, for example, as those which are the property of late Raja 
Rajendra Lall Mallik, the late Maharaja Joteendra Mohan Tagore, the late Cally 
Kissen Tagore, Maharaj Kumar Rishi-Case Law, Rai Bahadur {Suddreedas, the 
great Jain Jeweller, the Mullicks of Chitpore. Bombay has b,pt very few such 
private palaces; but in Calcutta they are situated in most unpoetic places and 
they do not, therefore, attract so strongly the attention of the new-comer like the 
most striking of the Bombay buildings described above. If both the banks of 
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the Hooghli instead of bftyig lined with dirty godowns were adorned by these 
mighty structures ^.(belonging to our Rajas and Maharajas in calcvftta) which, as a 
matter of fact, are situated sometimes by the side of abominable hovels, some¬ 
times also in dark lanes, ihey wduld have looked like so many pictures 
of beauty fit for the poet’s^ pen or the painter’s «brush and would have drawn 
tourists from throughout the world, as Venice, does up to this day. The 

• f 

quarter where the Fort of Bombay is situated looks very much like the places 
refund the Dalhowsie squife of Calcutta; but is far surpassed in beauty and 
grandeur by the Chowringhee-quarter eff Calcutta. * 

* * (C) The Bombay Ghawl: Not to be eopied by Calcutta 

In Calcutta there arp^ree classes pf buildings, (a) the massive buildings 
o\jjned by rich man and merchants, ( b ) smaller Buildings of middle class people 
used for resid^itial purposes; and (3) theKuccha huts used by the poor. 
On account of the .prevalence of the Purdah system in Bengal, the poorer 
irfhabi tints of CaicuttS. prefer to live apart from other families in separate dwel¬ 
lings, although the structe^es in which they live are no better than hovels of 
bamboo and earth. For *the samg reason, also, the middle class people of 
Calcutta prefer lfvin<f in separate houses, hcfWever humble and small, to putting 
up on a big composite building in which different families occupy different 
rooms separated from each othcr*only by partitions. For tb<? reason given above, 
there are such a large •number of small residential houses in Calcutta. The 
case is quite different,*however, in Bombay, where, there have been built by 
capitalists large houses called chawls , and in% single chawl sometimes a hundred 
or two hundred people or even more would live together. The chawls generally 
consist of long rows of rooms of equal dimension^and of the same description. 
Each room is separately let ou$ by the man in charge of the house according 
to a fixed rate—the jate fixed by the proprietor. In a chawl we have the most 
unedifying spectacle of men and women gf quite different families, often of 
different nationalities, and possessing the most varied temparament using* the 
same taps, the satne*bathing places, the same latrines, compounds, passages and 
gates, etc.,—a state of thlbgs which n® Bengali family can, as a matter^af 
principle, tolerate for a moment. One who has experience of this sort of chawl- 
life cannot have the least respect for a civilisation which can give birth to such 
pandemoniums. «The Calcutta Improvement Trust, which has been recently 
created by Government for tlfe improvement of the Ctty of Calcutta, will' soon 
do away with many small buildings where families of the middle classes dive. 
In place of that the Trust, as it is going to copy its Bombay predecessor, will no 
doubt, introduce the chawl system in Calcutta! If that be so, our Bengali Society 
will be threatened with a new and dire evil, which, morally speaking, will soon 
undo all the good things that might bo expected from the said Trust. Before 
the threatened introduction of this chawl system in Calcutta takes place, some 
of the, leaders of Bengali society should come to Bombay and live in chawls for 
some days and know by practical experience what a chawl-life is like. They will*, 
then dispovec how far it is good for one to live with one’s family in apartments 
in such a house as a chqwl, where all sorts of people live and congregate— 
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good men whji bad men, unmarried man of. pqrQ,'character with debauchees, 
drunkards, ver)/ often with thieves and loafers, for these abound in every 
collection of human beings in this civilised 20th century. 

vil. Municipal arrangement r.nd Pnblie Thoroughfares 

In Bombay some of the old narrow lanes (which, by the way, are as 
plentiful as blackberries in Calcutta) have given place to broad, straight roads, 
thanks to the Bombay Improvement Trust; but otherwise I do .not see any 
great difference between the character of the Calcutta and Bombay lyftmi- 
cipalities. Thus, the principal thoroughfares of Calcutta in the 1 Europekn 
quarters are kept scrupulously clean. Similarly also, although there is no such 
clean, wide road in Bombay as the Chowringhee or the Red Rdad« of Calcutta; 
the Hornby Road and some of the principal thoroughfares of Bombay are kept 
very clean, indeed. But excepting these* main thoroughfares the native Indian 
parts of the town in both the cities are as ugly as possible; ol rather Bombay* in 
respect of such ugliness can give points to Calcutta. In*the»dry season, the 
season, the dust in Bombay is a gre?t nuisance in the Indian parts of the town, 
rainy season the less said about the mud and the slush tha better. f . 

VIII. Conveyances 

Calcutta is very poor* in her means of conveyance as compared with 
Bombay. In Calcutta people have to depepd only upon the service oh horse- 
drawn hackney carriages and of electric tramcars, there being no Railway service 
for passengers within the city itself. Of course, ferry-steamers on the Hooghly 
should have to btf ,taken into account also," but they are quite recent things. 
Bombay, howeverj has the great advantage of having Railway train service, at 
intervals of every 10 or 12 minutes, with stoppage^ stations at almost all 
important places within the limits of the city. Over and above these, there 
are the electric tramcars and the Victoria hacks, which are horse-drawn carriages 
differing from the Calcutta hacks in this that while in the latter city there are 
three classes of them—the *3t, the 2nd anji the 3rd classes, in Bombay there 
is only one such class. Further the carriages in Bombay are all rubber-tyred, 
private or public. In this matter, as also in respect of her Motor cars, Bombay 
is faj ahead of Calcutta. The first clasts carriages, however, of Calcutta are 
all rubber-tyred being generally drawn by pairs of biggish hordes ;«they are much 
superior to the Bombay hacks and do credit to the gi;eat city to which they 
belong. It is necessary to mentioft here that afl the hacks as well as almost 
all the private carriages in Bombay are “ compass ” carriages, as they are popu¬ 
larly called in, Calcutta, that, is, carriages dawn by single ‘horses. But as regards 
stately private equipages, Calcutta is far surpenor to BonSbay. A pair of 
gorgeous Walers drawing a single car is a coriimon enough sight in the metro¬ 
polis of India, but it is rare in B6mbay. But the standing disgrace to an 
advanced city like Bombay are the bullock carts for conveyance of human beings , 
while the rickety third class hackneys drawn by country horses of very poor 
physique are a disgrace to the Capital of India. 

IX. Public Places of Recreation 

There is nothing in Calcutta to compare with an evening walk on the 
Chowpathi or the Apollo Bunder at Bombay. But Bombay has no 1 Public 
‘Gardens worth the name except the Victoria Gardens, which, however, 
performs a fourfold function, e. g., (1) as a Zoological Gardten, *(2) as a 
Museum, (3) as a Botanical Garden and (4) as an Eden Garden. But 
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the total extent of the • Victoria Gardens at Bombay tfkild not, I 
presume, exceed the total area of the last namdd garderj, namely, »the 
Eden Gardens of Calcutta Another place of public resort in Bombay 
is the Museum. But it is far infqfior in size to the Museum at Calcutta, two 
halls of the latter being sufficient to accommodate th*e whole of the Bombay 
Museum. Again, the merits of the Zoological * Gardens and the Botanical 
Gardens of tl^p two cities jire far apart, the advantage being in favour of those 
in ££lcutta. ThuS the Calcutta. Gardens .would strike the Bombay beholdej 
with wonder and admiratioH. Similarly also, the Maidan in Calcutta which 
is adorned with so many statues can not* compare with the maidan at Bombay. 
Besides these* ther 3 are a large number of public squares in Calcutta; in which 
respect Bombay is at a great disadvantage. 

Calcutta has got find pfay-houses conducted by. Europeans ; and also others 
conducted by Indian?. With regard to the former, Bqmbay is very poor, but 
she has got some good Indian theatres. 'Though some of these Indian theatres 
are sufficiently well-equippfed <n the matter*of dresses for the actors and of 
sc£ne-p 5 intings, they Are not. so, up-to-date m respect of their subjects of play, 
and also of music, like thejj Calcutta compeers. Thus there is no regular 
concert-music in the Bombay theatres; but instead the musical performances 
are dorte with the help, of old-fashioned hariyombms, fiddles, and the .Indian 
Tablas. Whereas in Calcutta the Indian theatre-managers have not only suc¬ 
cessfully copied the Europeans, but have also added something of their own, 
in making up a charming Indian concert, such as the Indian theatre managers 
of Bombay can hardly*imagine. Again, id Calcutta almost qyery week some 
play or other from the? pen of reputed dramatists, bearing on some current 
topics or some burning - question is staged *in the Bengali theatres; whereas 
in Bombay the? same old play of Harishchandra of the Indian classics is repeated 
over and over again for weeks and even for months together on the lifeless 
stages of Bombay ; thanks to Harishchandra fof providing the Bombtfy people 
with a subject for play. A similaf contrast is observable in respect of another 
matter. Properly shaking, except a sort of mock movement of the body, there 
is really no scientific Glancing in a Bombay theatre like what we find, on 
the Indian stag*e in*Calcutta, where sometimes the art is carried to perfection. 

X. Restaurants, Hotel? and Grog-shops % 

Chawl life, to which reference has already been made, is productive 
of one serious evil, qamely, the undue partiality on the part of those 
people accustomed to such chawl life for Restaurants and Hotels. In this 
particular matter Bombay has beaten hollow even advanced Callcutta. • We 
accordingly notice, an innumerable number of restaurants and grogshops ^all 
well-furnished, well-kept and well-provided, flourishing in the very bosom of 
orthodox society. Generally, tea and biscuits? are the chief items of 3 refreshment 
in these restaurants. One carfnot obtain so many kinds of delicious sweets 
here in Bombay as in Calcutta. Besides restaurants, there are a number of 
hotels, European as well as Indian, in the city of Bombay. , 

. * XI. Clubs 

The Royal Yatcht Club and the Byculla Club of the Bombay city, which , 
are European Clubs, are the counterparts of the United Service Club and the 
Bengal Club in Calcutta But neither of the first two can compare with the 
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imposing stricture of the newly constructed Bepgal Club in Calcutta. As 
regards IndianfClubs, there are very iew clubs in Bombay to compare with such 
Indian clubs in Calcutta as the India Club, the,Town Club, and the Bharat 
Sangit Samaj. r c 

xil. Games and Sports 

Bombay is famous for its 'cricketers, and there are undoubtedly some of the 
best cricketers in the world 'among the Europeans, Jthe Parsis and the Hindus 
qf that city. But the manly game, of football-in Bombay ' counts among** its 
votaries a very low percentage of the population ; whhe in Calcutta some of the 
best football players of India are to «be found among the Bengalis and the 
Europeans of that city. With regard t6 tennis, however,' we''find . that it is ?, 
common enough game in both cities ~ while there are first class golfers among 
Europeans of the Bombay city. Among® indoor gafAes, billiards is a greater 
favourite in Bombay with the Indian community than in Calcutta, which last city 
is specially noted for its Bengali chess players. " * 


XIII. Political and Social Activities - 

Public matters do not ordinarily excite the‘intfcrest of the average Bombayite 
who is usually busy with his own affairs. Excepting, in the case of a limited 
number of people, there is a general apathy, among the citizens who are happy 
so long as they can earji their money merrily. But go to. the Beadon Square 
or to the College Square in Calcutta, of any evening, and you will notice 
knots of people here and there discussing topics of general interest. On the 
other hand if you go on an evening to the Chowpati or any other place of 
resort in Bombay, you won’t ordinarily notice anything else than talks on 
private matters and talks about your dress and appearance and such like trivial 
things. Even when we consider 1 the case of enlightened people like the 
members of the Bar, Calcutta and Bombay offer points of contrast. A visitor 
to the Bar Library of the High Court of Calcutta, intent on marking the 
character*' of the conversation that may be heard there, will be impressed by 
the high tone of public spirit, that marks the r discussions,—a thing which is 
deplorably at a discount in the conversation to be heard within the walls of the 
Librrries in the Bombay High^ Court. Among active public bodies the 
Presidency Association of Bombay occupies the first place in the Bombay city 
and may be compared to the Indian Association of ^Calcutta. With regard to 
non-political organisations, Bombay cannot,, boast of organisations like the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad ( Academy of Bengali Literature) or the Sangit Samaj 


of Calcutta. 


XIV. Conclusion 


I have finished my hasty survey of the two cities, Bombay and Calcutta. 
The former has earned the high title of the Beautiful, ‘ Bombay the Beautiful,’ as 
she is called; while Calcutta has no less a claim to our regard, for she is admittedly 
the ‘ City of Palaces ’ and is called by that name by everybody. The claims 
of the two cities are thus not unevenly balanced ; but- still the question remains 
unanswered,—Which is the Second and which is the Third city of the Empire ? 
Is Bombay to be given the higher place in our estimate, or Calcutta ? I pause 


for an answer. 

to 

Bombay 
July 29* * 9°9 


P. C. DUTT 



Question : How can Indian Students increase their Love of Country ? 

Answer: This can be done Jjy— 

i. Increasing their knowledge of Indians and of Indian Civilisation, esp. Hindu and Islamic, 

* ii. Working together for something useful to their district, town or village^’ 

iii. Supporting indigenous inSultries and enterprises, even at a sacrifice, f 

iv. Helping- the cause of national education, at once scientific, technical aAd literary. 
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• That which is ever-permanent in one mode of Being is the TRUTH.—Sankara 
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PART, I : INDIANA’ 

GROWTH-OF' SWADESHI THROUGH MAHOMEDAN 
ENTERPRISE AND INITIATIVE 

« ’ I. .Introductory * 

There is art idea abroad‘that our * Mahomed fellow-countrymen 
have not contributed much to the progress of the Swadeshi movement, 
that they are by habits afid temperament disinclined to take to 
technical education,*and that not much credit could be placed to their 
account in the matter*of starting and maintaining industrial enterprises 
of any moment. That there is some’truth in this indictment must be 
taken for granted, especially when we find Mahomedan leaders them¬ 
selves in their public declarations bewailing the lack of the industrial 
spirit among their own fellow«religionists. Thus, at the All-India Maho¬ 
medan Educational Conference held at Rangoon towards the end of 
December 1909, the* Hon’ble Raja Sir Mohammed Ali Mohamjned 
Khan, K. C. 1. E.,*in‘his Presidential Address referred in the foll®wing 
most uncomplimentary* terms to the Mahomedan character—“The 
Mahomedans prefer the security and drudgery of desk-work to 
manual labour in theTactory. * * * I wpuld. ask every JMahomedan 
parent to give a technical training to at least ope boy in the family.” 
Similarly also the Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali in his “Written 
Greeting” to the last Session of the All-India Moslem League held at 

m 

Delhi on Jan. -29, 1910, reminded his Mahomedan fellow-countrymen 
that the evidence of their past history showed that the “ dignity of 
labour” was 9 cardinal creed with them. His words were emphatic 
and stirring,-*-“Your forefathers never condemned trade, commerce 
or any form of industry. Kings applied themselves to learn handi- a 
crafts ; viziers were merchants. The greatest scholars, scientists and 

I 
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poets had some vocation. The Prophet himself preached constantly 
the dignity oi; labour. * * Why should you not look for other ( indus¬ 
trial) avenue^ to means and prosperity ? State-service affords but a 
narrow field of occupation and it is already held largely by representa- 
tives of other communities whom it would • in any circumstance be 
difficult to dislodge. The legal profession is ©ver-crowded and many 
have taken to it who have little aptitude for itsi initial drudgery and 
Constant assiduity. * * * The'training o’f yojjr youths, especially 1 in 

% ft 

Upper India, in Bengal apd in the Pjunjab, has been mostly academic, 
either with a view to State-service or to the pursuit- of I^aw. Many 
fields of industry are lying mostly untouched by our people ; to yield 
. a return they all require training and' technical knowledge which your 
educational institutions could easily impart.” The .above statements 
made by representative Mahomedan gentleman, go to show that the 
need for a more thorough-goingfpursuit of commerce ancj the industries 
than what has hitherto been the case amojTg the followers of the 
Islamic faith is being understood and felt by them. But although this 
is so, we shall show,, on the strength of facts which we will presently 
bring forward in the course of this article, that the Mahomedans have 
not been so behind-hand in the pursuit of' the industries as they have 
been represented to be. We hold and we propose tc bring forward con¬ 
vincing facts in support of our view,—that although they have not been 
so very articulate and demonstrative in the expression of their views 
on the subject of Swadeshi, as the members of the Hindu community 
have been, they have been pursuing silently and steadily the Swadeshi 
creed through so many years, and that they can show a record of work 
of which every Indian ought to be proud. Trw; it l is that the Maho¬ 
medans as a class—and in Bengal, in particular—have kept themselves 
apart from their Hindu brethren in Swadcshi-preachihg work intended 
to create a wider demand for indigenous goftds ; and further, that in 
some instances, particular sections of the Mahomedan community might 
have openly preached against Swadeshi. But although this is to some 
extent true, still the fact remains—and this is. the subject-matter of the 
present article—that on the material, or more properly, c the constructive 
side of Swadeshi, as apart from the propagandist side, the Mahomedans 
have achieved results which are of no .mean order. ■ The Swadeshi 
movement in India, properly speaking, is not a thing of yesterday— 
although it received of late an impetus owing to certain extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances ; and the Mahomedans have been, like their Hindu 
, brethren, Constructive Swadeshists from a time anterior to the days 
of demonstrative Swadeshi, as the following account will <go to show, 
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k will be clear from a perusal of this article that there ai;e and have 
been a considerable number and variety of Swadeshi industrial enter¬ 
prises which have owed^ their origin and development exclusively to 
Majhomedan initiative, energy angl capital. And further it would also 
appear that in the case of some of our Swadeshi enterprises which 
have owed their, origin £o Hindu initiative, Mahomedans have been 
associated atid have taken their proper share with their Hindu brethren 
in {he wqrk of management. * ® 

The spirit of Swadeshi is in the air, and it is no longer possible 
in India either*for the Hindus or for the Mahomedans to shut their 
eyes to the fact that in Jjjhe development of the Swadeshi industrial spirit 
lies the future ,.of self-supporting Indi£ * And thus it is that in _ 
that view the Mahomedans equally with their Hindu fellow-countrymen 
have come to recognise? tht: need of some sort of protection for Indian 
industries. The cuft of constructive Swadeshi is no longer or has never 
been, as we are going to show, a purely Hindu movement; it is Maho- 
medap as well. And a'lso the highest representatives of the Mahomedan 
community are at*one with the Hincfus in recogffising that,—we will 
quote the language used by H. H. the Aga Khan in his Presidential 
Address to the All-India Moslem League held at *f)elhi in January 
last—that “to obtain # the regeneration of Indian arts*.and industries, 
either a temporary moderate system of protection, or some correspond¬ 
ing economic expedient should be adopted, so as to prevent the strangu¬ 
lation of the infant industries of India.” 

II. Constructive Swadeshi Enterprises—the Result of 
Mahqmedan Energy and Initiative 

. Mahomedaq Match-I&etories, Oil-Mills, Paper-Mill, Ice-Faetory, Flour-Mill* 

* # Leather-Works, Rolling-Mill 

The many-sided activities of our Mahomedan brethren in the caufe 
of constructive Swadeshi are well represented in a number of mills and 
factories started ancf controlled by themselves. Thus, there are two 
match-factories fitted with*up-to-date machinery .and owned by Maho¬ 
medans, namely* (i) the Gujarat Islam Match-Manufacturing Co. ^of 
Ahmedabad, and (2) the Berar Match-manufacturing Co. of Ellichpur. 
There are also two Mahomedan Oil-Mills,—the Nawab Saheb’s Oil-Mill, 
244 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta and the Moola Mahomed’s Oil 
Mill, Rangoon, and a Mahomedan Paper Mill, namely, the Mahomed 
Bhai Jamaluddin Paper Mills, Surat. In Lucknow there is an Ice-Factory 
and there is also a Flour Mill run by Indian Mahomedans in an up-to- , 
date style ; while at Cawnpore there are a number of Mahomedan firms 
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engaged in the manufacture of leather goods. Cawnpore also boasts 
of a first-clasi Rolling Mill and an Iron and‘Steel Factory, fitted with 
up-to-date machinery. Not only has the Factory been started with 
Mahomedan capital, but it is also under the direct control o{^l Me^ho- 
medan expert, who is tfie son of the principal Director, a Mahomedari, 
and who learnt his business in England. The Factory was formally 
opened by His Highness the Nawab of Ram'pur.some time in the 
middle of the last year, and “the occasion v r is indeed a notewotfyy 
one, being marked by great jubilation on the part of our Mahomedan 
brethren. The Factory is, perhaps, the first of its "kind in ,the United 
Provinces, and is an important one being capable of turning out 40 
tons of finished iron in 24 hours. 

Mahomedan Steam Navigation and Banking Enterprises 
The need of Swadeshi navigation enterprises pannot be exagger- 
ated in the face of the fact that both our, inland arfd coasting tfade is 
almost wholly dependent on foreign Navigation Companies. The 
numerous ports along the banks of the navigable rivers in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam and the sea-ports between Akyab and Madras 
offer ample scope and opportunities for the working of Swadeshi 
Navigation Companies ; and unless our countrymen are able to make 
adequate provision for cargo traffic between theSe ports, our trade 
must suffer from heavy freights charged by foreign Navigation Com- 

Q 

panies, which necessarily tells upon our nascent industries. Under 
these circumstances one cannot but be gratified to learn that one of the 
first and greatest Sawdeshi navigation enterprises in Bengal, the Bengal 
Steam Navigation Company, owes its inception to Mahomedan energy 
and initiative. In the pages of this magazine we have more than 
once adverted to this Sawdeshi Mahomedan enYerprise. We would, 
therefore, content ourselves here by giving only some general facts. 
The Company which was organised mainly through the offorts of a 
few Mahomedan gentlemen of Chittagong and elsewhere has an 
authorised capital of ten lakhs of rupees, while its working capital 
almost reaches the same amount. It has a sailing line between Akyab, 
Chittagong, Calcutta and the Northern Coromandal eoast. In spite 
of very keen competition with t;wo foreign Navigation Companies; viz., 
the Asiatic and British Steam Navigation ‘Companies iff their Rangoon- 
Chittagong Section, the Bengal Steam Navigation Company was able 
to declare at its Annual General Meeting held on 30th June, 1907, a 
dividend of 7^4 per cent to the share-holders. 6 

Though our Mahomedari fellow-countrymen have hitherto not 
taken any share in the starting of Swadeshi Banking 6 Companies, 
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probably on account of religious considerations, still we have to record 
that they have lately nfade*afair beginning in this direltion. They 
have started a Bank in the Panjab under the name of the Orient Bank 
of India, Ld., having its Head # Office at Lahore and branches—at 
Lyallpore and Bombay. *The authorised capital of the Company 
stands at five l^khs, while the subscribed capital reaches about four 
lakhs. The operations Of the Bank include business under the following 
hq^ds :—Qurrent Account Savings Bank* Account and Fixed Deposit* 
Account. A Mahomedan. gentleman, Ahmad Hassan, Bar-at-Law, 
k the Managing Director. 

Indian Sugar Industry: Improvements through Mahomedan Help 

It is gratifying t9 note that Indian Sugat Industry has received 
considerable hejp from Mahomedan intellect and energy. The process of 
sugar-manufacture ljnown a* the “Hadi pspcess” and now mostly adopted 
by agriculturists of 'moderate means was first devised and worked by a 
distinguished Mahomedar*\gent 1 eman, Khan Bahadur Syed Mahomed 
Hadi, M. R. A. c., Assistant Director of Agriculture of the United Provin¬ 
ces. The devoted*work of MI. pfadi and two other gendemen, one a Maho- __ 
medan and the other, a Hindu, in the cause of the Sugar Industry of the 
United Provinces, was bound to attract the attention ofrSir John Hewett, 
the Leiutenant-Governor of those Provinces. Thus, in course of an 
appreciative speech delivered by him on the occasion of the inaugural 
ceremony of tjie Prayag Sugar Works at Allahabad in July, 1909, the 
Leiutenant-Governor observed :—“Mr. Md. Hadi, Khan Bahadur has 
devoted much energy and capacity to adapting indigenous methods 
directed to produce a form of the raw sugar known in the trade as rab, 
which when pressed thrdUgh a centrifugal^ machine shall yield a white 
sugar of higher grade than can be secured by indigenous methods, 
and at a cost of production which win leave a. substantial margih of 
profit. I also see present to-day Tfiakur Ragho Prasad Singh Rai* 
Bahadur of Baraon, and Shaikh Wahidud-din Khan Bahadur, who have 
in this and the .Meerut district respectively, devoted theii* time and 
capital to the establishment o£ Factories worked under Mr. Hadi’s 
method, and designed to test new machinery, to turn out students 
qualified to work the process, to conduct experiments ; and to the working 
of a Demonstration Factory on commercial lines and of providing assis¬ 
tance to other factories. I should like to take this opportunity of 
publicly congratulating these three gentlemen on the excellent work 
which they havt done and also on the recognition by the Government 
of that work shown in the grant of a title to each of them.” 

That the process of sugar-manufacture introduced by Mr. Hadi in 
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1907 has attained considerable popularity, would, appear from the rapid 
increase in tne number of factories worked according to that process. 
Thus, we gather from a reply made on behalf of the U. P. Government 
by its Director of Agriculture, the Hop’ble Mr. H. G. Hoare, to a ques¬ 
tion put by an Indian member, at a meeting of the enlarged U. P. 
Legislative Council held on February 7th, 191b, that there were during 
1908*09, 14 factories worked according to Mr.' Hadi’s method in the 
United Provinces; and further that in 1910 over 30 factories have been 
working and others are being organised. We also learn from the same 
source that “the rate of profit on the working expenses for the year 
(1908-09) including depreciaton, as shown in the accounts of the 12 
factories which were balanced, ranged from 12 to 55 per, cent” It is not 
only in the United Provinces that Mr, Hadi’s process i$ followed, but 
even in the distant Presidency of Bombay, thtore'are factories worked on 
the same method. , c - *< 

Indeed, Mr. Hadi has done a great serviceAo the country by present¬ 
ing to the agriculturist of moderate means a new process of manufac- 
. ture, which, if well' worked out, leaves undoubtedly a higher margin of 
profit than the old process could do. And all this progress in 
the department of Industrial Swadeshi is, as we have seen, the work of 
a highly gifted Indian Mahomedan gentleman whose name ought to go 
down to posterity as a benefactor of his country. We deem it necess¬ 
ary in this connection to mention that Mr. Hadi is a graduate of the 
Royal College of Agriculture at Cirencester, England. He is a member 
of the' Royal Asiatic Society and has just been selected President of the 
United Provinces Industrial Conference to be held at Benares on 23rd 
March, 1910. He is also the author of-a monograph on Dyes and Dyeing. 

Mahomedan Sugar Factories 

If Khan Bahadur Syed Mahomed Hadi has done so much 
for Indian Swadeshi in the department, of scientific sugar manufacture, 
there is also the fact that several Mahomedan gentlemen have taken a 
leading part in trying‘to popularise it by starting .Sugar Factories 
in "accordance with Mr. HadHs plan. = We ‘ are not to be understood - 
t'nat Mahomedans alone have ' adopted Mr. Hadi’s method, for, 
although we have not been*able to secure statistics for the thirty 
factories already referred to in the Government reply to the question 
by an Indian member of the U. P. Legislative Council, it would 
appear that out of 25 of them for which information has‘ been available 
to us, no less than thirteen are owned by Hindus and nine exclusively 
by our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen. The above” mentioned 
Mahomedan factories are distributed in the following localities 1 , namely, 
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(0 Panchli, in the district of Meerut ; (2) Amroha in the District of 
Moradabad ; (3) Amethvia the district of Sultanpur ; (4) lta .1 Rampur, 
in the district of Gonda ; (5) Mahmudabad in the district * of Sitapur ; 
(6) Bikapur in the district of Fyzabad ; (7) Rampur State ; (8) Bhopal 
State (two factories). And the names of the proprietors of these factories 
in the order of the localities mentioned above are :—(1) Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Wahiduddin ; (e) Syed Shabihul Hasan ; (3) The Shia Sugar 
Ox ; (4) Malik Sharif Husain ; (5) Ttte Hon’ble Raja Sir Md. Ali* 
Mahmud Khan 'Bahadur ; (6) Mr, Masuma Begam, wife of Nawab 
Qaquar Husain JKhan ? (7) H. H. the Nawab of Rampur ; (8) H. H. 
the Nawab Begam of Bhopal ; (9) Nawab Nasrullah Khan Bahadur, 
heir-apparent of Bhopal State.* Thl above factories are among the more 
recfcnt of Swadeshi.enterprises started in India and ’it redounds to the 
credit of the Indian Mahprqedan community that so many members of 
the Mahomedanjanded aristocracy, especially in the United Provinces, 
should have taken such a g^ep torward in the direction of improving 
the popularity of the sugar industry of their' own Provinces. The 
growth *of imports of ^foreign stfgar has been so very appalling of late 
that in our opinion the starting of 30 factories on an improved plan 
to which we have referred, has* been none too soon. • For the total 
value of annual imports has come up to the high figure pf about nine 
crores of rupees and it Appears that the figure is still on the increase. 

• Mahomed&n Cotton-Mills and Ginning Factories 

In the very important department of Cotton-Mill Industry also, 
the Mahomedans have not failed to take their proper share of work. 
In the Indian Textile Diary for 1908 compiled by Mr. W. H. Gribbin 
and published underythe auspices of the Indian Textile Journal of 
Bombay, we find names of no less than five big Bombay Cotton-^ills 
either owned or managed by Mahomedans. These are (1) the Currim^ 
bhoy Mills, (2) the Mahomedbhoy Mills (Extension of the Currimbhoy 

* The names of the proprietors of the remaining sixteen factories and* of the loca¬ 
lities where such factories are sityated are as follows:—(1) The Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir 
Singh, Muzaffarnagar; (2) The Hon’ble "K. Kushalpal Sing, Kotla, in the district' of 
Agra ; (3) B. Janki ‘Pershad, Fatehpur-Sikri? in the district of Agra; (4) Court of 
Wards, Bareily ; (5) Mr. Raghunandan Pershad, M. A., Bareily ; (6) H. H. the 
Maharaja of Benares Aurai, in the district of Mirzapur ; (7) Ch. Anup Singh, Nohtaur, 
in the district of Bijnor ; (8) K. Ragfio Pd. Narain Sing, R. B., Baraon, in the district 
of Allahabad ; (9) B. Prayag Narain, Lucknow ; (10) Government Farm, Partabgarh; 
(11) Kanhaya Lai Srikishen, Chouderi, Gwalior State ; (12) Maya Ram Depkishen, 
Khujner in the district of Narsingarh ; (13) Mr. Dalassar Gossain, Barpathar (Assam); 
(14) H. H. the Maharaja of Rewah, Rewah ; (15) The Jehangirpur Association, 
Jehangirpur, in the district of Bulandshahr ; (16) The Pure Sugar Co., Nabha 
(State). • • 
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Mills), (3) the Fazulbhoy Mills, (4) the Ebrahimbhoy Pabany Mills 
and (5) the Elphinstone Mills (owned by Hajee Mahomed Hajee 
Esmail & Co.). About two lakhs and a half spindles and 1344 looms 
are working in these mills. Besides the cotton-mills to which we 
have just referred, there are a large number oi Cotton-Ginning Factories 
in India which are either owned or managed by our Mahomedan brethren. 
Of the numerous Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories established 
in the cotton-growing districts of the Bombay Presidency, the Berjars, 
the Central Provinces, Malwa and the Punjab, no less than sixty are 
either owned or managed by Mahomedans. Outside Bombay City and in 
the Bombay Presidency, there are more than. thirty of such Cotton- 
Ginning Factories. And 0 in the Berars and the Central Provinces 
there are no less than fourteen of them, and in-the Punjab, there 
are about six ; while the rest i\re more or <less distributed in Malwa, 
Nemar, the United Provinces and Burma. ( Vide' Directory <ff Indian 
Goods and Industries , published by the Indian Industrial Conference, 
Amraoti). These Cotton-Ginning Factories are no doubt so many 
important feeders of cotton mills in India * 

Bengal Silk Mills Co.: A Successful Mahomedan Enterprise 
The manufacture of silk is carried on in India mostly by means of 
hand-looms and rarely with the aid of steam-engines. The hand-loom 
silk industry is most thriving in the Kashmir State, and in some parts 
of Bengal and of Southern India. In Kashmir no less than 70,000 hands 
are finding employment in it; while in Southern India there is a highly 
organised Silk Factory, namely, the Minakshi Silk-cloth Factory of 
Madura. In contrast with this extensive hand-loom silk industry 
there are only four Silk Factories worked with the aid of steam- 
efigines in India, three being in the Bombay Presidency (of which- two 
are'located in the Bombay City and one at Poona). The fourth is 
in Bengal; and it is no doubt a gratifying circumstance that this, 
the only silk-mill in Bengal worked by steam-power, which goes by the 
name of the Bengal Silk Mills Co. Ld, is a Swadeshi organisation, being 
the result of Mahomedan energy and r capital. The Bengal Silk-Mills 
Company has a history of its own, and that history is' so very instruc¬ 
tive and the life-history of its present Managing Proprietor, who is a 
silk expert and who has since risen to be a member 1 of thd reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council, is also so very instructive, that we make 
no apology for writing about this enterprise somewhat in detail. An 
account of this highly organised factory will supply “to our readers 
striking evidence of the growth of a spirit of constructive Swadeshi 
among our Mahomedan brethren, 4 
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• The Bengal Silk Factory was started about 1882- by a Surat 
Mussalman, who. established himself permanently in Calcutta, and 
since that time has been successfully competing with foreign silks of 
Germany and Japan, it is at present a Joint-Stock Company, the 

* 0 

shares of which are all ditfidec^ among the sons of the founder and is 
under the guidance of orife of the proprietors, the Hon’ble Mr. Ghulam 
Hossain Ariff, the merchant prince of Amratalla, Calcutta, who is him¬ 
self the manager of the*Factory. He is a silk-expert and a splendid 
businessman. His experience and insight into the true,scope of his 
business has baerf of great help to him in his successful fight with so 
formidable a rival as Japan, Japanese *silk having established itself in the 
Indian market. Mr Ariff fears nothing bowever from foreign silks, 
whether of Germany or of Japaji, provided the silk's are genuine and 
not artificial. For in *E»rope they hgive manufactured what is called 
artificial silk, being hot reaUsilk, but prepared from vegetables. It looks 


like silk and has a very^ fine gloss, but if put into hot water, the 
entire thing will be merted at odcc. 

The Bengal'Sill? Company’s Mill manufactures *all sorts of genuine 
silk “Saries” and “Chadars” and is supplying Bengal with what is called 
Bombay and Parsi “Saries.”* Every process in connexion with the 


manufacture is carried on with the help of power-looms.* Even ironing 
and drying of wet clothes are performed with the aid of machinery. The 
wet clothes aje dried within a very short time by putting them into a 


centrifuge which is set in motion by connecting it with the steam 


engine. The blending of several colours to work flowers upon the 


“ S&ries” is also performed witlf the help of the machinery. There is 
also a Dyeing Department attached to the Factory in which natural silk, 
which is yellow, is firs^bleached and made white and then dyed with such 
colours as appeal to*the tastes of Indian fconsumers. The raw materials 
used in the Factory are all brought fr< 5 m Murshidabad. The Factory 
is situated in the heart of the city of Calcutta on the east side of the 
canal, within a.few minutes’ walk from Ultadanga bridge wnd covers 
a very big compound of m&ny tyghas of land. • • 

Mr. Ariff" has a European assistant who acts as foreman in charge 
of his Factory. It is to be regretted tjiat there could be found no 
Indian who is capable of taking charge of the Factory. When asked 
why he appointed a European and not an Indian to the post, Mr. Ariff" 
replies that an Indian with the necessary qualifications was not 
available. It would be interesting, therefore, to note the methods 


adopted by Mr. ArifFs father to give his son such training as has made . 
Mr. Ariff a sHk expert and so competent a manager. Mr. Ariff had 
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to begin work as a cooly boy in the Factory with one anna as his 
wage per day. While he was working in thfc Factory his father never 
made any distinction between him and other workmen, and Mr. Ariff 

was fined, warned and chastised v^ry much like other employees. 

« 

Only when he was off duty did his father receive Mr. Ariff as his son, 
Only by dint of steady work and ability did he work his way 
gradually to the managership. He is now his own carpenter and can 
even weave silk himself. ‘ »•* 

« 4 <• 

III. Constructive Swadeshi Enterprises in Whidh .Mahomedans 
are associated with Hindus in the, Management 

In the foregoing account we have presented a running view of some 
of the more important Swadeshi enterprises which owe their inception 
and development exclusively to Mahomedan intellect, energy and 
capital. We are sure our readers must-have been impressed'by the 
progress which Indian Swadeshi has been able-*to achieve through efforts 
of our Mahomedan brethren. As already remarked, the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment in India, properly speaking, is not a thing of yesterday—although 
it received an impetus of late owing to certain extraordinary circum- 
tances in the Indian political world. The Mahomedan side of Indian 
constructive Swadeshi, like the Hindu side of it, does accordingly go 
back to pre-“Swadeshi” days, some of the more important Mahomedan 
industrial undertakings belonging to that period. Having said so far 
we find that we cannot take leave of our subject without making some 
passing reference to another side of the question, namely, the association 
of Mahomedans with their Hindu brethren in the management of 
several Swadeshi concerns. Thus, if we broaden our vision, we will find 
th&t example of Swadeshi enterprises in which 'itie Mahomedans have 
co-operated with their Hindu brethren in their rnanagement, are not so 
very rare. There are instances in which the Mahomedans are not only 
share-holders, but are also, side by side with the Hindus, on the Direct¬ 
orate and sometimes "constitute exclusively the Managing Agency. 
“Thus, the Bengal Hosiery Co., Ld., of Calcutta, which is one of the larg¬ 
est undertakings of its kind in Bengal, has secured the services of that 
well-known Mahomedan gentleman, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi in its Manag¬ 
ing Agency, Mr. Ghuznavi supervising* the entire business. Another 
distinguished Mahomedan gentleman of Calcutta. Mr. A. Rasul Esq. 
- Bar-at*Law, holds the office of a Director on two such Swadeshi enter- 
' prises as the Co-operative Navigation Ld., 14, Hare Street, Calcutta, 
and the India Equitable Insurance Co., Ld., 98-3 Clive Street, Calcutta, 

• which mainly owe their origin to Hindu initiative. Sinfilarly also, as 
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it appears from the first Directors' Report ending 31st December 1908, the 
Kashi Glass Manufecturin*g # Co., Ld., of Benar es 6ity , in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, has on the Directorate, besides Hindu gentlemen, a leading Ma- 
hompdan representative like Maulyi Makbul Alam, B. A., LL. B., Vakil, 
Zemindar, also Municipal Commissioner, JJenares. In the Madras 
presidency we have also similar illustration of .Mahomedan co-operaticn. 
One of the biggesjt Swadeshi enterprises of the Presidency, namely, the 
Madras Central Urban *Bank, Madras, lias for its Vice-President the 
leading Mahomedan townsman, th« Hon’ble Nawab Syed Mohomed 
Bahadur, who fe &lso the Vice-President of another Swadeshi organisa¬ 
tion, the National Fund ^d Industrial Association, Madras. Similarly, 
also, a Mahometan gentleman, Mr. Haji Isitixfil Sait by name is on the 
Directorate of £he recently started Glass Factory at Madras, with two 
Hindu and one Eurppean gentleman as his colleagues. We will conclude 
by* citiffg the oase of the Euseka Manufacturing Co., Ld., Dalhousie 
Square, S. W., Calcutta, »vhich is one of the best examples of Hindu- 
Mahomedan co-operation in the cause of Swadeshi. It should be noted 
that about the beginning of‘the Swadeshi* movement* a small Porcelain 

Factory was experimentally started at Giridhi by Mr. M. N. Dutt 

• 1 

under the patronage of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sharffifddin of Calcutta. 
After a prolonged investigation carried on for over three years into the 
character and quality of the requisite ra^y materials available in India, 
the promoters of the Factory were satisfied about the future of their 
Factory; and they have accordingly of late floated a Registered Joint- 
Stock Company-under the title mentioned, naihely, the Eureka Manufac¬ 
turing Co., Ld., with an authorised capital of one lakh of Rupees divided 
into 10,000 shares of RS 10 each. It is tyiderstood that the Company 
will begin operations once. * 

The importance of.the Company from our point of view arises from 
the fact that on its Directorate we have no less than five Mahomedan 
gentlemen of position and respectability—three of them being well- 
known merchants and the other two Advocates*of the Higlf Court of 
Calcutta. These are associated in the Management with three leading 
Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, as the following-list will show. I. Maho- 
medan Directors :—Haji Noor Mahomed Jackeria (Merchent), Sulaiman 
Ariff Bham Esq* (Merchant); Muhammad Kalamian (Merchant, also 
Managing Director, Bengal Steam Navigation Co. Ld.), Syed Sultan 
Ahmed Esq. (Bar-at-Law), Syed Ahmed Sherffuddin Esq. (Bar-af-Law). 
II. Hindu Dir A tors: — The Hon’ble Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu, M. A., 
B. L., (Member, Supreme Legislative Council), Sj. Brajendra Kishore 
Roy Chaildhury (Zemindar, also Treasurer, Hindusthan Co-operative 
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Insurance Society, Ld.), Sj. Surendra Nath Tagore, B. A., ( Zemindar* 
also General Secretary, Hindusthan Co-opeVative Insurance Society, Ld.) 


SWADESHI INDIA OR INDIA WITHOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES: 
AN EXPOSITION AND A DEFENCE—PART VIII 

(Continued from pp. 25-32 of the February , ipio number of this journal) 

Section XXV 

v Like Java and .Cambodia, Ceylon is also geographically outside 
India; but the forces of Indianisation extended to that island and per¬ 
meated the arts, literature, language, and religion and institutions of 
the Sinhalese people in a way that could hardly at''this'*dinstance of time 
be conceived of by the modern Indian, or, for the matter of that, by the 
European. And yet such Indianisation of Ceylon was no figment of 
the Indian scholar’s or the Indian patriot’s brain. We have already 
seen that Sinhalese’culture was so utterly Indian that “of the Sinhalese 
works which, have come down to us, ancient 4^ well as modern, so great 
is the predominance of those in Pali and Sanskrit,, r that the Sinhalese 
can hardly be said to possess a literature in their nation&l dialect.” ( Vide 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon , vol. 1 p. 514). -We have already dwelt at 
some length on this literary aspect of Sinhalese culture, (vide January, 
1910, number of tips journal, pp. 13-16), and wc haye referred to it in a 
general way as the result of the dominance of Indian culture-influence 
on Sinhalese life. But what we have to note here specially is that this 
Indianisation in‘the department of Sinhalese literature and language 
was the result pf religious forces which came from India in the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B. C. and which has, up to now, maintained its supremacy not¬ 
withstanding the lapse of centuries. Here^jJawa* was the secret of the 
thorough transformation of Sinhalese life along Indian ways. And the 
charitable and benevolent institutions like the Sinhalese hospitals, which 
as we Jiave so often mentioned, dates from the days of Asoka and whose 
predominance may be marked till the 13th century A. D., —the days 
of the Sinhalese king, Parakramabahu,—may all be traced to the same 
religious influence. Language, literature, the alts, and works of charity, 
all alike bear the impress of a force which was religious in every detail. 
And it sounds like a mockery \o be told by some of our*Christian friends 
Jhat the great philanthropic and benevolent v^orks in which both kings 
and the people participated in India and in an Indianised country like 
Ceylon since the 3rd, the 4th, or the 5th century before Christ,—that all 
this stream.of benevolence and charity could never have flowed, because, 
forsooth, Christianity was born into the world later; because in the opi¬ 
nion of so many of oiSr Christian missionary friends-“the mighty sys¬ 
tem of Paganism in India, whether Hindu, Buddhist* or Mahomedan, 
are alike’destitute of all those fruits of Christianity which we often 
term charitable, philanthropic, benevolent”—because,, to quote their 
language, again, “hospitals, dispensaries dr orphanages, asylums for the 
leper, the blind, the deaf and mute have no place in the heathen econo¬ 
my.” X Vide, for a full statement of the Christian standpoint, pp. 109- 
110 of July, 1909, number of this journal). % 

In a study, therefore, of the subject of Sinhalese hospitals as 
the outcome of the religious atmosphere or environment created 
and maintained in Ceylon by the forces of that miglfty {indigenous 
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religion of India,—Buddhism, we have clearly to bring out the 
salient features of such*.religious Indianisation of Ceylon, in order 
that the reader may enter deeply into the spirit and thq significance 
of those Sinhalese institutions of charity, and benevolence. That,— 
as tjie result of such religious influence prevading the atmosphere 
of Ceylon in days gone *by,—tne hospitals of* that island were not 
mere official organisations of the usual ‘bureaucratic type,—that 
while professing • to extend the benefits of charity they were not 
soulless machines, like So many of our modern public organisations 
conducted on mechanical lines,—that these Sinhalese Buddhist? 
hospitals represented a high level of progress on their moral side also, 
would appear even freym a short description oT them as they existed 
iti the days* of Buddhist supermacy in the island. “Out of benevolence 
entertained towards the, inhabitants of the Island, the Sovereign provided hospitals and 
appointed medial practitioners thereto for all villages. The Raja having 
composed the wt>rk * “Sarattha-.sangjfho” containing, the whole medical 
science ordainad t*hat there should be a physician for every twice- 
five ( ten ) villages. *11* set aside Jtwcnty royal villages for the 
maintenance of, these physicians ; and* appointed medical practitioners'! to 
his elephants, his horses and’his army. On the main road, for the reception 
of the crippled, deformed and, destitute, he built asylums .in various plaees, provided 
for thp means of subsisting (these objects) # # Thus the Raja 

for the future medical treatment of the diseases with which the bodies 
of the people of this land might be afflicted provided physicians. * * 

The indigent he rendered happy by distribution <jf riches among 
them ; and he protected the rich in their prosperity and life. The 
wise ruler patronised the virtuous, discountenanced the wicked, 
and comforted the diseased by providing medical relief.” (Vide 
the Ceylonese chronicle, — the Ma/iavtmso, pp. 245, 247, 242, vol. I 
translated ( *837 ) by Ilon'ble George Tumour of the Ceylon Civil 
Service). In the above description we find reference not only to hospitals 
but also to asylums for the crippled, the deformed and the destitute ; 
not only provision for medical relief for men, but also for beasts ; and we 
find further “hospitals established and medical practitioners appointed 
thereto for all villages.” itnd all this was the order of the day in Ceylon 
in the days of the Sitfnalese King Buddha-dasa of the 4th century A* D. 
fto whom the above Yeference appliesjuid^who commenced to reign about 
*341 A. D. according to Tumour (vide, his Translation of Mahavamo 
vol. I, p. 242), or two years later according to Wijesinha, one of our 
present-day scholars who has completed the work of translation of the 
Mahavanso begun by'Tumour in vol. I.J Contrast with this the state 
of things in* Europe as we find recorded in that recognised authority— 
the Encyclopcedia Britannica (ninth edition)—vol XII, p. 301. There 
we read that the earliest hospitals in ’England dates form about io’io 
A. D., from the latter end of the ntji century; while Mr. Vincent 
Smith (who, however, does no.t give any authority for his statement), 
states in his Early History of India ( 2nd edition, p. 280 ), that “the 
earliest hospital in Europe, the Maisott Dieu of Paris is said to have 
been opened hi the 7th century a. d.,” although in the first edition of 
that work he» considered that it was “opened in the 10th century.” 
Further, according to the Encyclopcedia Britannica , “the great movement 
in hospital-building took place in Europe in the 18th century.” (Ibid, 
vol. II, *p. 301); while that well-known authority, Mr. Lecky, in his 
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History of Rationalism in Europe (vol. II, chap. Vi) speaks of the “vast 
network of hospitals that overspread Europe lifter the Cursades,” i.e., 
after the I3tfy century A. D. when the Crusades ended. Contrast with 
this the state of things in India and in Ceylon. _ In India during the 
centuries 250 B. C. to 750 A. D., says the Imperial Gazetteer (vol v IV, 
p. 457)—long anterior t b the birth of hospitals in Europe—the “public 
hospitals established by Buddhist princes in every city in India” was a 
feature of the age. And in Ceylon under the same religious influence 
while the public hospitals date, as in India from the 3rd century B. C., 
they continued to be built, as' we shall 'show s till the 13th century 
A. D. The contrast is complete ; and the claims of • Christianity as 
having ushered in the regime of “chartty, benevolen.ee, and philanthropy” 
in this ancient land of ours, or in an Indianised countiy Mke Ceylon, 
where Indian religious influences had dominate^ the people since days 
long anterior to the birth of Christianity,—must, therefore, fall to the 
ground. ' 

Therefore, the study of Sinhalese hospitals as part of a study of 
Swadeshi*India untouched by Christian influence's can only be conduct¬ 
ed in the light of the Indian religious influences at work* in the* island 
from time long anterior to Christianity,—Indian influences which in 
those days transformed and elevated Ceylon into 1 province of India;— 
influences which give point to tlje remark „of a distinguished Sinhalese 
scholar and writer, Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, D. sc.' that “the Sinhalese 
themselves are Indians.” ( Vide Mediaeval Sinhalese Art , p. 18). 

PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NATIVE INDIAN 
• STATES—PART II „ " 

(Continued from pp. 22-24. °f February, ipio number of this journal) 

VIII Manual Training Glasses and Kindergarten Teaching 

There are six schools'in the State of Baroda where manual training 
has been introduced as part of general education. These are at Pattan, 
Visnagar, Kadi, Billimora, Sojitra and Amreli. Boys of the standards 
IV, V and VI are allowed to join the Manual -Training Classes. 
Courses of instruction comprise Drawing, Carpentry and Clay-modelling. 
Th6‘ tdtal number of students undergoing this trsfini^g came up at the 
end of 1908, to 1,330, of whom 812 presented themselves for examina-' 
ticn and 686 passed. Being well aware of the educational possibilities 
of manual training, and satisfied with the results already attained from 
the new departure, the Education Department of ,the State has adopted 
the policy to multiply these classes and gradually make jnanual training 
an organic part of tfyp school system^and general education, through¬ 
out the State. Thus, the Kindergarten system of teaching, the value 
of" which cannot be minimised, has been introduced into all the schools 
of the State. The power of observation, careful study of the mind of the 
child, tact and similar qualities are essential to successful 1 teaching in this 
system. The Department contemplates giving special teachers for this 
subject in some of the schools as an experiment, while a copy of the 
translation of the Paradise of Childhood has been supplied £0 each school. 

IX Agricultural Education 

1 As regards Agricultural Education, the State of Baroda maintains 
an Agricultural School and a Farpi callecL the Batoda* Model 
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Farm, at Baroda. The boys are taught theoretical work in the 

School and practical w‘»rk On the Farm. A new curriculum aiming 

at a more thorough and efficient study of practical agriculture was 

prescribed and sufficiently attractive scholarships were offered during 

the year before last. It is expected that under the new course, the 

students after completing’their studies in the School will become good 

farmers, who would be -able to take chargd of Farms. There were 9 

students on the foils at the end of July, 1908, while before that time, at 

the time of the annual examination, there were 12 students in the senior 

class and 5, in the junior»class. 

•* 

As already observed in connection with the Schools for Forest 
Tribes, ther£ aro Boarding Schools for Forest Tribes at Songad and 
Vyara with farms attached to them where rudimentary agricultural 
education is imparted ^o the Dh^nka boys along with an elementary 
course of genera ,1 education. The central iVlGa is to make these people 
useful units of society learning to depend upon themselves and not to 
look for help' to extraneous sources. And as agriculture is their 
hereditary occupation, it 'was found desirable to teach them these 
subjects on the itecent improved methods. The model farms at Songad 
and Vyara have gone r..Jong way to make themselves self-supporting, 
and they furnish a pleasant place for practical work of the students. In 
the examination. he}d - in .Agriculture iy the year ipd8, 84 and 97 boys 
out of 100 and 100 in .Songad and Vyara appeared, and 77 and 76 
respectively were successful. Sericulture or the breeding of silk-worms 
also forms an additional feathre of these institutions. * At Songad both 
the boys and the girls learn this subject and hopes are entertained that 
sooner or later these* childern will adopt sericulture' as a cottage 
industry and will be very useful subject i^f the State. 

A mode* farm of the type at Songad and Vyara is also expected to 
be established somewhere in the Kadi division of the Baroda State. 
Besides the agricultural schools and farms . stated obove, the/e are 
Travelling Instructors who do tjieir work of instructing cultivators and of 
making experiments in the fields. Efforts are being made to acquaint 
cultivators with the wbrking of improved agricultural machines such as 
turnwrest plough, ridgfng plough, chaff-cutter, threshing machine, c'od- 
crusher, line-harrow • and triple plough. 

X Industrial Training in young Prisoners 

In the opinion of the Government, the period intervening between the 
ages 16 and 21 being* one during which a proper treatment„of criminals 
may effect an improvement in them and win them over from their 
criminal tendency, the State has introduced In the Central Jail at 
Baroda, a system of industrial training called the Borstal System -as 
adopted in the prison at Borstal in Great Britain. The prisoners are 
employed in tl)e workshop or outdoor'work such as farming, etc., and 
are specially instructed in useful trades and industries so as to fit them 
to earn their livelihood after they are set free. Small sums also are 
credited to the account of those who show special zeal, industry and 
good conduct., and a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 per head is paid 
to them as a gratuity on release. If there is nobody to take care of a 
prisoner on release, the Jail Superintendent and the Inspector-General 
of Prisons usfc their good offices to procure him employment. 
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XI The Boroda Museum and its Educative Influence 

Every Taluka school in the State possesses a fairly large collection 
of useful.specimens, models, charts, diagrams, etc., which are made use of 
as object-lessons or illustrations for purposes of a better teaching. 
While the educative influence of the Museum at Baroda is well felt by 
the people and the Grovernment alike. College students do not fail to 
take advantage of the collections in Natural Sciences, Geology, 
Mineralogy* Zoology and Botany. Specimens for practical teaching 
^re often lent to the Female f Training College, while the Kala-Bhavan 
and the' Male Traiuing College frequently send their students to the 
Baroda Museum to study mechanical and other apparatus and instru¬ 
ments. Boys from the city schools also pay' weekly visits to the 
Museum accompanied by the teachers. 

Xii Students sent abroad for higher Technical Education 

Lastly we have to mention that the Stale has instituted a 
number of yearly scholarships for the higher technical training of the 
students both in India and outside. Thus, at the end of the year, 1908 
there were one student in England learing plumbing' and -sanitary 
engineering; one, learning electrical engineering; one, mining and 
metallurgy ; and one, architecture ; while besides these four, the State sent 
to England in that year two Bengali graduates, at the instance 4 of our 
world-renowned Bengali scientist, Dr. J. C. Bose of the Calcutta Presidency 
College, and who were placed under the Doctor’s supervision in England 
in 1908. Further, six students are also every year sent out to the 
more important of the educational institutions in India outside Baroda 
for more special training in one or other of the technical arts. 

XIII Expenditure of the State on Technical Education 

The expenditure on the Kala-Bhavan and on the tjjree Industrial 
Schools at Padra, Navasari and Amreli came up to the total sum of about 
rupees seventy-thousand in 1908, against over fifty-five thousand in the 
preceding year ; while the average annual cost of educating each scholar 
in the Kala-Bhavan was Rs. 87 against Rs. 55 in 1907. The expenditure 
on the Boarding Schools, for the Forest Tribe:; at Songad Vyara and 
Mphuwa came up to a little otfer twenty-thousand. : J.n 1908 against rupees 
nineteen-thousand in the preceding year. The fptr.l expenditure on 
the two Orphanages at Amreli and Songad was about seven-thousand 
during the same period. The expenditure on the up-keep of the Baroda 
Museum came up during 1908 to ‘ about rupees twenty-four thousand, 
while that on the education of students sent abroad amounted to over 
sixteen-thousand. On a rough calculation the State spends annually 
about a lakh and a half on the Technical' and industrial education 
of its people, which is about one-eighth of the total expediture on 
Education by the State. 

XIV Conclusion 

The example set by Baroda is thus full of promise and of hope. 
As we proceed with our investigation into the subject of the Progress 
of Technical Education in our Native Indian States, we shall find that 
the State of Baroda stands out foremost among them all.. And if this is 
so, the measure of success achieved must be held to be due in no 
small measure to the inspiring genius of the Gaekwad aided by some 
of the most distinguished of Indian Ministers of the State * * 
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INDIAN NATIONAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND INDIAN NATIONALITY: VIEWS 
* OF DR. A. K. GOOtyARASWftMY, D. SC., (LOND.) AND OTHER 
WELL-KNOWN STUDENTS OF INDIAN CULTURE 

l. Not all kinds of Unity are essential to Nationality 

. “What.are the things which make possible National Self-Consciousness ancf 
what constitute Nationality ? Certainly unity of some sort is essential. There 
aye certain kinds of Unitwhich are tiot essential , and there are others which are 
insufficient. Racial unity, for example, do6s not constitute the Negroes of North 
America a nation. Racial unity is not even essential. The .British nation is 
perhaps more composed of diverse racial elements than any other, but it has 
nohe the less a sfrong national^consdousness. To take another example, many 

of the mjjst Irish of tftg Irish are of Englisl%origin. Keating and Emmet, for 

• ■ • , 

instance, were of Norman descent. But neither they, nor their labours were on 
that account less a part of g,n Expression of national .feeling and self-conscious¬ 
ness. Neither is ^ commpn and distinctive language an essential. Switzerland 
is divided among three languages, and Ireland, between two.” 

II. Two Essentials of Nationality ^. 

“Two essentials ctf Nationality there are,—a Geographical Unity, and a 
common Historic EvoluticPn or Culture.'’ 

“These two India possesses superabundantly, besides many lesser unities 
which strengtheft the historic tradition. The fact of India’s Geographical Unity is 
apparent on the map. The recognition of Social Unity—the Unity of Culture is 
at least evident to the student of Indian Culture.” 

III. Unity of Indian National Culture: How the Idea was appreciated by 

Past Indian Rulers 

The idea of* a Secyfl Unity, of a United Indian national Culture has bebn 
grasped more than once by # individual Indian Rulers,—by Emperors Asoka^ 
Vikramaditya, and Akbar. And morg, it was recognised before the Mahabharata 
was written. Thus, when^Yudhisthira performed the Rajasuya Sacrifice on the 
occasion of his inauguration as sovereign, a Great Assembly ( flMT*) was held, 
and to this Assembly came BhiShma, «Dhritarashtra and lais hundred sons, Subala 
(king of Gandhara),* and a host of others,.chiefs and kings from the extrema 
South and North, from Dravida, from Ceylon, from Kashmir. That this picture 
is not at all exaggerated would be amply borne out by a reference to the account 
given in the Mahabharat on the subject. For, among the names of kings and 
countries mentioned there we read of Pragjyotisha (which has been identified as 
Assam), Malava, i\ndhra-desha, Chiefs of Hill Tribes, Vahlika (or the territory be¬ 
tween the Ravi and the Beas rivers in the Punjab), Kashmir, Sinhala and Dravida. 
Thus at tlje Imperial Durbar, Emperor Yudhisthira invited kings from the 
remotest parts of India aqd beyond, to render him homage. After Yudhisthira, 
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remarks Mr. Vincent Smith, the author of The Early History of India , (2nd 

edition, p. 6), “twice the political unity of all IflcTia was nearly attained first, 

in the 3rd century B. c., when Asoka’s Empire extended almost to the 

latitude of Madras, and again in the 4th century a. d., when Samudragupta 

carried his victorious army from the Ganges fb the borders of the Tamil 

country. Other princes, although their conquests were less extensive, yet 

succeeded in establishing, and for a time maintaining, empires, which might 

‘fairly claim to rank as paramount powers.” 

• «. ** 
Among these “other princes” was the renowned Indian Emperor, Harshavar- 

<■» 

dhan of the 7th century a. d., who has been immortalised in, Harshacharita by 
Bana, a Brahman author who lived at his Court and enjoyed his patronage; and 
who invited the famous Chinese traveler Hiuen Thsang to accompany him 
to Prayag (Allahabad) at the confluence of the Gange.1 and the Jumna, 
to witness the great quinquennial assembly tb be held by him “ to distribute 
his accumulated treasures to the pqbr and needy, as w’ell as to the religious of 

• • " a 

all denominations.” 1 * 

“ The sway of Harsha extended,” says Mr. Vine&nt Smith, “ in the later years 
of his reign over the whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Nepal), from 

tt ’* t ^ 1 | j 

the Himalaya to the Narmada, besides Mahva, Gujarat and Surashlra. And 
even the King of distant Assam in the East obeyed the orders of the suzerain, 

G . . 1 

whose son-in-law, thg king of Valabhi in the extreme West attended the Imperial 
train ” {Early History of India , 2nd edition p. 314). And “ in Mediaeval India, 
we come across the name of Akbar, whose throne at Delhi was the centre of 
the political system of the time, the rallying point of diverse races and creeds, 
and the unity of a centralised Government helped men to realise that the 
whole area over which it extended was physically a single country.” 

The inference of a Unity bom of a common Indian Culture may, in the 
opinion of Dr. Coomaraswamy, be drawn also from Indian legends. “ In 
legends too,” says he, “we meet With references to couft^ils or motes of devas or 
Gods, held in the Himalayas, whither they repaired to further coftimon ends.” 

IV. Unity of Indian National Culture: How this Idoa was sought to he promoted 

by the Founders 

Not only was the idea of a united Indian National Culture sought to be 
promoted by Indian political leaders ; but, more than all this, *“ there is evidence 
that the founders of Indian culture and civilisation and religion (whether you call 
tfiem Rishis or men) had this Unity in view.” And “the manner in which this 
idea,” observes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “pervades the whole of Indian culture is the 
explanation of the possibility of its rapid realisation.” So also another authority, 
a distinguished Indian Mahomedan, Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, M. A., LL.B. 
(Cantab), I. C. S., in his well-known work, “ Life and Labour of the People 
of India ” (1907) remarks—“ The diversity of social phenomena in India is 
a fact visible on the surface. But the groundwork on which the diversity 
is traced,—the underlying uniformity of life from the Himalaylas to Cape 
Comorin, is often lost sight of. The unity of Indian life is not confined to 
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t^ose points which it shares in common with the rest of the world. All its infinite 
variety hangs on a common Uiaead of a somewhat distinct Indian colour (Ibid, 
A 3 °S)- So also, another author whom we have already quoted,-*-a European, 
Mr. Vincent Smith, declares-*-" India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, 
is indisputably a Geographical JJnit and, as such, is right/ designated by the name. 
Her type of civilisation, too,, has many features Ibhich differentiate it from that 
of all other regions of the world, while they are comthon to the whole country, or 
rather continent, iff a degree sufficient to justify its treatment as a Unit in th% 
history of * human* social and intellectual development.” (Early History of 
India, p. 57). # , 

The same^estimony is borne also by another European—a European lady, 
Sister Nivedita, who has made India herjiomc :—“The first treasure of a nation, 
geographical distinctness, .India undeniably possesses, *in an extraordinary degree. 
Abound her feet thS sapphire seas, with snow-clad mountain heights be¬ 
hind her head, she jits eftthfoned and the races that inhabit the area thus shut 
in*standT>ut as sharply* defined-as herself, against the Mongolians of the North- 
East, and the Semitics of tbp North-West. Within this land, Aryan ideals and 

concepts dominate those of all othftr elements. There is a self-organisation of 

■ , 

thought that precedes* eAerntd organisation, and the accumulation of charac¬ 
teristics in a single line which this brings about, is what we mean by racial 
types.” (Hindustan Review, Janilary, 1910, p.it) »• 

We will continue our exposition of this subject in our next 
—the April, 1910 issue. 

SWADESHI CULTURE AND INDIAN NATIONAL LIFE: FOUR STRIKING 
SUGGESTIONS. BY MR. E. B. HAVELL 

In Mr. Havell’s opinion, “ to restore the constructive powers of the Indian 
mind to their full capacity should be the first and chief aim of all Indian re¬ 
formers and politicians^ This aim can be attained much more effectively 
and quickly through "tic revival of national culture and national art than by agita¬ 
tion for political rights.” The above is a quotation from one of his letters to ttei 
Hindu newspaper of Madras. In another letter he lays down a number of 
“practical proposals” for the promotion of this Swadeshi culture, and with especial 
reference to the re\yval of Indian artistic culture, the* writer declaAs that the 
cause of Indian Art and of Indian Rationality are not trfvo, but one. Says he,— 
“Indians will certainly gain • immensely* not .only morally and intellec¬ 
tually, but even politically, by ceasing to imitate^ European fashions 
indiscriminately, for this very lack of discrimination, which educated Indians 
have shown, discredits them greatly in the eyes of Europe. Only when Indians 
can make Europe feel that they have as much to teach Europe as they have 
to learn from her* will they fully justify their claim to the same political rights 
as Europeans enjpy.” The four following suggestions are among Mr. Havell’s 
“practical proposals” for the promotion of a true Indian national life, which 
could without much difficulty be adopted by all true lovers of Indian 
Nationalism :— 
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Firstly, “ let all furniture and decoration for Indian houses, even chairs and 
such-like furniture of European origin, be made distinctively Indian in design, 
not merely imitations of European forms. And let Indian dress be worn by 
Indians in Indian houses. So will Indians and Indian craftsmen develop 
creative and constructive powers of thought.” 1 

t 

In support of the above, the observations of Dr. Coomaraswamy- in a 
letter to the Hindu may be quoted :—At present, Indians are not content to 
be politically and economically dependent, but must 4 fawn upon their rulers to 
the extent of anglicising their homes and their lives. I am not surprised *at 
the statement made by Mr. Bums in his lecture, The*function of Schools of 
Art in India , that out of over two hundred presents at a fashionable Indian 
wedding, only sixteen were of Indian origin.” n 

Secondly, “let thp great events of national history, and the moral teaching 
of the national epics, be impressed strongly on the minds of Indian childron 
by concrete images on the walls of School buildings, instead of only by word- 
impressions derived from books and oral teaching. But such pictures must 
always be painted by Indiar\ artists, with Indian colours and in Indian ways of 
expression.” , 

Thirdly, “let religious festivals and political meetings be marked as much by 
the planting of fruit trees and flowering trees as by prayers and vows and speech¬ 
making.” “ 

Fourthly, “let Indians take an intelligent interest in Art, by reviving the old 
chitrasalas in which Indian subjects are painted on the walls by Indian artists in 
an Indian way.” 

„ Industrial India : „Sir Theodore Morison’s views criticised 

Sir Theodore Morison, m.a., k.c.s.i., Member of the Council of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, in course of a lecture recently delivered at the London 
School of Economics, observed that the old economic,order from which India 
is “emerging was the isolation and consequent self-siifeSciency ,of the village or 
small locality ; the imperfect division of labour, the smallness of the capital 
Employed in each unit of production, and the direction of industry by the 
labourer. The Industrial Revolution, hd* proceeded to observe, which began 
in England in the i8th century assisted in reversing similar conditions in that 
country, and by reversing them secured the output of a far greater volume of 
wealth. In England, he 1 said, the new economic'structure superseded the old 
because it was more efficient, because it resulted in the production of more 
wealth ; and for the same reason, India was re-arranging her industrial structure. 
The parallel of the Industrial Revolution in England is, na doubt, useful so 
far as it goes, but we do not know that it is so exact as Sir Theodore Morison 
would put it. The self sufficient economic unit of the village and town existed in 
India along with a developed and comparatively enormous production of manufac¬ 
tured goods for foreign markets in cloth, jute and other industries under the old 
inethdds. Nor can it be said that the new economic structure, In which India 
imports nearly all her manufactured products and exports huge quantities of taw 
products of agriculture has superseded the old, because it is more efficient. 
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SECTION I : NATIONAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION OF THE DEPRESSED GLASSES AND 
# OF THE MASSES GENERALLY**— III 

'Beginning’s of work in Bengal.— ( Continued ) 

• • 

I 

In the "second article on the subject of the Education of the Dep r essed 
Classes of Benghl* which appeared in the February, 19x0 number of this 
magazine, w T e gave detailed accounts o*f three important Primary National 
Schools in the district of Backergunge which ‘provided fon such education. 
We are in a position*to mention some twelve more such Schools in the same 
District which amidst great.difficulties were able to fight their way in 1908. 
We propose in thjp number to give very short‘accounts of these, and although 
it must be admitted that they do not show considerable progress, being in fact 
in their infancy, it must never be forgotten that they represent the unaided 
efforts of a people»\vhc* are beginning to foci their way^ in the matter, and 
that such efforts do possess a value which must not be measured by the amount 
of actual success achieved. Wq would therefore ask our readers to go through 
such short accounts of .them as we have been able to gather, since they would 
furnish evidence of constructive work by humble workers in the mofussil, and 
further they would show that the direction of #work has been along right lines 
from the educational as well as the social point of view. 

If Backergunge has been able to show such substantial record of work, 
it is clear that other Districts also, if their leaders are so minded, c£h aquit 
themselves equally well. And so, in course of time, the total amount of 
educational and social ^yfork that might b<^ achieved through the opening of 
Primary National ScbOols for the instruction of the depressed classes fcnd 
the poorer sections of the Hindu-Mussalmrfn masses, may reach such "high 
proportions that it may indeed be a matter of wonder to many of us in the 
future that it took us such unconscionably long time to decide on and take 
up in right earnest this line of action. That the idea is not wholly academic, 
that indeed it is capable of "realisation if the people our Districts are really 
anxious about the progress of‘education among the poorer and the depress^ 
classes,—has been further shown by the record of over two years’ systematic 
work done in another District, the district of Faridpur in Bengal, under the 
leadership of its Grand Old Man, Babu Ambika Charan Mujumdar, m. a., b. l. 
Certainly, eVery # District Association organised by the people ought to have 
in its programme the kind of educational and social work which we are 
discussing, and it is therefore right and proper that the Faridpur District 
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Association of which Babu Amtnka Charan Muzumdar is the honoured 
President, should have gone straight to its work by. including the opening and 
maintenance of Primary National Schools for the education of the poorer and 
depressed classes in its programme of duties. The Association started on 
its work in the month of August, 1907, ‘and th^ records of the Association 
go to show that already no less than 25 such schools have been started and 
are being maintained by a system of grants-in-aid and ire successful. In 
k the first year of its existence, the Association maintained no 'less than 16 
schools (of which one dropped out), to whom m'dnthly grants were made ; 
and in the 2nd year some te'n more such, grant-in-aid schools were added through 
the efforts of the Association. In the first year the total nuriibev of students 
reached the figure of about 700, and in the secon f d year—the number went 
up higher still and at present it comes up to over 1200—\vhich no doubt is 
a pretty high figure having regard to all circumstances. This is f no doubt very 
encouraging and we must congratulate the Farjdpnr District Association and 
all concerned in the work on the splendid beginning they h$ve been' able ^o 
make in this, as it appears to us, all-important matte;. 

With the growth, both In number as we'l as in strength, of these schools 
the Association is sfrongly feeling the necessity of some- sort of efficient 
inspection and supervision over these schools. Several letters were addressed to 
the Council of National Education, Bengal fa*- (1) affiliation of these schools 
without however any money grant from the Council, (2) appointment of an 
Inspector by the Council for inspection of these and ether schools established 
by local bodies or associations in other districts, (3) fixing a suitable and uni¬ 
form curriculum of studies for all such schools, and (4) prescribing certain 
examinations for the boys of these schools. It is a matter of extreme regret 
to the Association,as its President informs us; that “to none of these suggestions 
and prayers my Association has received a satisfactory reply.” The Association 
has at last decided upon entertaining an Inspecter of own for at least some 
mefnths in the year on a salary of Rs. 50 a months In thq, opinion of the 
Association the arrangement is' not quite satisfactory ; but with its very 
limited resources the Association, we‘are informed, can do no more at present. 
With reference to the question of the appointment of an Inspector by the 
National Council, Bengal, who will work not for a few months in the year, but 
all the year round, the President in writing to us on the subject makes certain 
remarks which we deem it right tq quote in ‘full :—“In,establishing these 
schools the Association insists upon compliance with certain prescribed and 
printed forms of its own. A school committee is always required with some 
reliable person as its Secretary. Much of these precautions might well be 
dispensed with if an all-the-year-round Inspector could be employed. I am 
sorry the Council of Education does not yet seem to recognise the excellent 
opportunity presented to it of exercising a healthy control over these" indigen¬ 
ous institutions and extending its own sphere of influence and usefulness as 
an Educational organisation.” 
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With the foregoing worcls* by way of preface, we proceed to a description of 
the following twelve Primary National Schools in the district of Backergunge 

for tjie education of the poorer and the depressed classes. 

* • 

Kachuakati School • 

A primary school was originally started in 1905 at Kachuakati within the 

Kaukhali tharta, with a view to impart education according to Hindu methods ; 

* • • 
but since October, 1907 the«school has been imparting education according to 

the syllabus prescribed by the National Council. • The school is located in a 

beautiful house of fts own. Through the efforts of the villagers, the school 

has got all the necessary furniture. The* number of students at the end of the 

year 1908 was 44. The people of &ie village being mostly blacksmiths and 

Telis, efforts are being made to make provision for the teaching of smithy on 

the technical side of the; school. There are two teachers in the school. 

lYtonthljw. income consists of .school-fees aifd subscriptions. Average monthly 

expenditure amounted to Rs. 12 only. 

• D&ndarat School 

An Upper Primary Sahool was started i» August, 19^3, in the village of 
Dandarat, Thana Sarupkati. The school was recognised by the National 
Council in 1907. At the end of 4 he year 1908 there were £4 students on the 
rolls. There are two .gentlemen on the teaching staff. The village being a 
place chiefly of the bk*k-smith caste, provision has been made to teach to 
the students cutlery for which the village is st» famous in the District. Monthly 
receipts consists of school-fees and subscriptions. The National Council’s grant 
for the year T908 was rupees forty only. Average monthly disbursement 
amounted to rupees eleven only. “The management of the school is “in the 
hands of local committee. 

Beldakhan School 

A primary «schqpl.<£as started at Beldakhan near Jhalakati in January, ICJ04. 
The school began to teach according to* the syllabus of the National 
Council in October, 1907-. There were 42 students on the rolls at the end of 
the year 1908, of whom nineteen were girls. There are two teachers in the 
school. Monthly. income consists of school-fees' a"hd subscriptions. Average 
monthly expenditure for the yfar 1998 amounted to rupees twelve only. * 

• * Baruhar School • 

A primary school was started in June, .1903 at Baruhar near Jhalakati. 
The school adopted the Scheme of Studies of the National Council in 
December, 1907. There were 42 students on the rolls at the end of the year 
1908. There are two experienced teachers in the school. Boys are being 
taught on the technical side the manufacture of various household articles from 
bamboo, palm-leaves, paper and clay. The accommodation of the school is a 
spacious qne and the furniture of the school is also not insufficient. On an 
average the school receiyes monthly Rs. 5 as school-fees, Rs. 2 as subscriptions 
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and Rs. 5 as extra-subscriptions from the members of the school committee. 
Average monthly expenditure amounts to Rs. 12 only. 

Purba Beukhir School 

A primary school was started in August, 1907 at Purba^ Beukhir ,near 
Jhalakati. The school began to teach according to the Scheme of Studies 
of the National Council in October, 1907. The number of students at the 
end of the year 1908 was 33, of which 16 belonged to girls. The school has 
also made provision for the industrial training of the students. At present some 
of the students are learning paper-cutting and clay-moulding, while others, 
spinning only. The school has spacious accommodation.*' It has,got the necessary 
furniture. On a monthly average the school received in the year 1908, Rs. 3 as 
school-fees, and Re. 1 as subscription. ‘ The National Council granted Rs. 20 
to the school for the year under notice. Average monthly expenditure amounted 
to rupees five and a half. 

Brahman titna School 

A primary school was started in 1905 at ^rahmantitna near Kaukhali. The 
school adopted the Scheme of Studies of the National Council in the year 
1907. The number of students at, the end of the year 1008 'was 40 only. 
There is only one teacher in the school. The students at present receive no 
proper technical training* but they are learning to manufacture various articles 

i 

from clay and paper. The school receives on a monthly average rupees three 
as school-fees, rupee one and a half as subscription and rupee one and a half 
as extra-subscription from the members of the school committee. Average 
monthly expenditure amounted to rupees six only. 1 

Dakshin Garangal School 

There is a primary school of long standing in Dakshin Garangal, a village 
near Jhalakati and chiefly inhabited by the depressed clasps, the Namasudras. 
The authorities of the school havkig applied to the National Council of Educa¬ 
tion for help, the school was granted the sum of rupees eighteen for the year 
The school has since been remodelled on the lines prescribed by the 
National Council. There were at the end pf the year 1908, 37 students on the 
roils, of whom 32 were Namasudras and the rest Mahomedans. There is only 
one teacher In the school. * The Secretary of the school, who js an # expert in the 
manufacture of fly-shuttl» looms of which there is a large sale there, teaches 
tke students the ‘ manufacture of the same. Besides, the etudents are taught 
to manufacture mats from leaves o£a kind of plant called “ Hogl ”, and various 
articles from clay and paper. A spacious nuid-house has ofi late been erected 
where the school has been removed. Recurring monthly expenses amounted to 
about rupees six only. . 

Dakshin Keora School , 

A primary school was started in July, X901 at Dakshin Keora, a village near 
Jhalakati and chiefly inhabited by a caste of weavers called Yugi.» To.wards the 
dose of 1907, the school applied for help to the National Council of Education 
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and was in receipt of rupees twelve as grant-in-aid for 1908. The number of 
students at the end of. the yelr* 1908 was 36, of which 25 belonged to the 
Yugi caste, and 9 to Mahomedans, while the rest to the Vaidyas. There is 
only one teacher in the school who is an expert in the art of teaching. On 
the technical side of their education, the boys are learning the various processes 
of hand-weaving under the guidance of the Secretary of the school who is a 
weaving expert.. On a monthly average the school received during the period 
under notice rupees three g.s schdol-fees and supee one only as subscription. * 
Average monthly expenses came up to rupees six only\ 

, . • * Baulkanda School 

A primary school was started in August, 1907 at Baulkanda, a village near 
Jhalakati and chiefly mhalnted by the Mahometans. The school received on 
applffcation rupees nine as grant-in-aid for the year 1908 .from the National 
Coflncil of Education. The number *of students at the end of the year 1908 
was 14 onl^. Most of*|he stuSents were Malfwmedans. The school-house is a 
spacious one. No provision has as yet been made for the imparting of technical 
education to the students. On* an average the school received every month 
rupees two as school-fees ^and thy same as^ subscription. Average monthly 
expense came up to rupees five only. 

Dakshin C^allis Kahania School . 

A primary school, originally started in T905, at Dakshin Challis Kahania 
near Rajapur applied tov^uds the close of the year 1907 for help and was in 
receipt of Rs. 15 as grant-in-aid for 1908 from rile National Council. There 
were at the end of the year 1908, 32 students on the rolls, of whom 
22 were Namasudras and 10, Mahomedans. The school has secured the 
services of an experienced teacher.# No efforts htive as yet been made to 
impart technical education to the Students. On a monthly average the school 
received rupees three as schdbl-fees, and rupee one as subscription during the 
period under notice. A wage monthly expenses came up to rupees six only. • 

Baruhar School * 

• • ^ 

A primary school was started in February, 1907 at Baruhar, a village in the 

neighbourhood of Jhalakati and inhabited chiefly by the Namasudras. The 
school has from the* very beginning of 1908 undertalcen to teach* according 
to the Scheme of Studies of thfi National Council. There were at the end *of 
1908, 30 students oi» the rolls, all of whom were Namasudras. Students are# 
being taught to manufacture fans, mats and other things. The school is located 
in a separate house of its own. Mpnthly income came up on an average to 
Rs. 5, and expenditure to Rs. 6 only. 

. Bonkura School 

A primary school was started in March, 1907 at Bonkura near Jhalakati. 
A few months after its inauguration the school began to teach according to the 
Scheme of Studies of the National Council. The number of students at the 
end of 1908 were 42, all pf whom belonged to the Namasudra caste while 
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9 were girls. On an average the school received Rs. 3 as school fees and Re. 1 
as subscription every month. The monthly recurring expenses amounted to Rs. 6 
only. The school premises is a very well-lighted and well-ventilated mud-house. 


THE PRABHATHAM STUDENTS’ PAINTING COMPETITION 

Real Indian Art is gradually becoming extinct owing tc following European 

conception of Art. Our Art is gradually becoming more and ' more imitative 
• • • t ( <» ’ 

than imaginative. Imagination was the real ground* work of all the wonders that 
have been produced by our Rishis and it was and ought to be the real ground¬ 
work of Indian Painting. It is in the hope of encouraging Indian Art among the 
young generation, that we have introduced this Painting Competition, and we hope 
that our attempt will be successful, by many competitors responding to our call. 

1. A Painting Competition will be held by the ‘Trabhatham Association” 
in April 1910. 

2. Two Gold Medals will be awarded to the first two best paintings. 

3. The competition will be open to all Indians who shall be students of Fine 

Arts and other Schools and Colleges, and also students under recognised painters. 

* 

4. The competitors shall send their applications certified that they are 
Indian students, from the Institution in which they are studying or from 
the teacher under whom they study with an entrance fee of Annas 8 within 
the 15th of March, T910. 

5. The pictures must be painted, as described i<i the following Sloka, in 
Oil Colors, the size being 24" x 2,0". 

^rr’ur: 'g'ct 

SakunTala, Act II, Sloka 12. 

* t 7 

N. B. —For full information ‘of the subject see Act I, Sakuntala from, 
to the end< of Act I—Sakuntala. 

. 6. The‘paintings shall be sent to the Secretary within the c ioth of April, 

7. The two paintings which are awarded medals shall be the property of 
the Association and the other paintings will be sent back to their owners on 
receipt of the postage value for sending the paintings back. 

JV I B. —The full address of the competitors shall be sent with their 
applications. 

* PANDIT K. BHASKARA SASTRY, 

Hon. Secretary, 
ai } Malleswaram , Bangalore, 
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* SECTION-J^: .STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

“BRINDABAN, THE CITY OF TEMPLES’* * 

• 

• A Correction and a Description. 

t 

In the January number of the Dawn while* reading the description of 
“Brindaban, the City of Temples,” the name Dewan Nanda Kishore Bose did 
strike me a l*ttle, «is the name I^ewan Nanda Kumar Bose is quite familiar to 
me* I being an inhabitant of*the same village, the village Baharu in the 24- 
Pergunnas, where the Dewan lived and his descendants still live. A little 
insignificant correction I have to make is that the name of the Dewan is 
Nanda Kumar, and. not Nanda Kishore as it has been put by your 
correspondent. But the. information I propose to give is raliier a little too 
lengthy. It is ^about the Dewan # himself give and call be obtained by 
any casual observer from the rtynains yet existing. It is more than a century, 
that the «Dewan lpft this world. The family of the Dewan is now practically 
ruined, though the honor of the family is still quite fresh and will remain so 

•f 

for some length of time yet. The Will that the Dewafri left is of some reputation 
in the vfllages and town# of Calcutta. The benevolent w^>rks of the Dewan 
in the Holy City of Temples, Brindaban, may well be known by the readers of 
the Dawn from the December 1909 number and the January 1910 number 
of this Magazine. By the Will above referred to he bequeathed landed 
property yielding 14,000 fourteen thousand rupees a year for tfie maintenance 
of Sham Sundar, the household deity established by the Dewan in his native 
village Baharu Pergunnas, Bengal. 

The special feature of the Will is that the details of Seba ( ) are fully 

given, leaving behind no gap to be filled by his successors. The Devattara 
( ) p^iperty is never to he dTvided among his successors and never to be 

sold by any of them either severally or jointly. The Devattara properties of 
many ancient fa@iilie§ n#’ i v ruined are now no longer intact; but in the cSse 
of the Devattara property of Dewan Nanda K&mar this is not likely to be. *The 
Will creating the Devattara provides that his successors can only be Managers 
of his Devattara estate with a fixed allowance. The Manager is entitled to 
nothing more than .the allowance. The Managership is to be given *0 the most 
capable member of the family. Tlye Brahmans and, other gentlemen of»the 
village are to look after the maftagement of. the estate by enquiring whether thg 
regular rites about the Deity are properly observed or not. These gentlemen if 
they think that something wrong is being done are to form themselves into a 
Committee and try to redress the wrong done to the Devattara estate by the 
Manager whether privately or through the Government. If no capable Manager 
is to be found in the family, the Managership is to be given to any worthy man 
or group of men of the village or the locality, and whfin that is not possible the 
Government is to come forward to look after the Devattara estate and the regular 
religious worship of the Diety. Dole , Durgotsab , Rash-jatra , Jhulan and 
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Janmastami are the five principal festivals to be observed in connection with, the 
Deity and the family. • « .' 

Harishtmkeertan ( ) is observed daily for about three hours after 

the evening worship or the Arati in the compound of the deity by the village 
bards called Bhats and* sometimes the members pf the family and of the locality 
join in it. I may add that “the family has preserved in connection with the deity 
many valuable manuscript shastras some of which are actualiy read in the Thakur- 
, ghar or the compound of the Dtjity in the month of KartiOk by learned pandits. 
The family-house of the Dewan though now in' 1 a dilapidated condition * still 
gives shelter to an H. E. School and the Post Office of the village. 

Further I may add that the village has two Bhattacharyya falnilies that have 
produced some learned pandits and h^.ve their prvate ■ collections of valuable 
Manuscripts of" the Shas'trd’s. There is another zemindar family in the village 
worth mentioning ; they are the Bhanjas.who have established in the village a 
metal image of Durga who is worshipped every day. ..But it is less costly than 
the household deity of the Dewan Bose’s. , ", ■* • < 

KAMALAPATI fJHAKRVARTY, 

1 Village Baharu, 

t . u « Baharu Post Office, 

__ 24 Parganas. 

A VISIT TO MULTAN, THE CITY OF CEMETRIES 

i! On the Way to the City through the M Zone of Sand 

I started from Bhatinda in t|j,e Ferozepore District of the Punjab at 3 a.m. 
early in the morning of the 4th September, 1909. As far as Mipchanabad, the air 
was cool and refreshing owing to the rain that had fallen a day or two before. 
The 'landscape, too, was green with verdure. But beyond that, the railway 
train entered into a quite different region. Instead of verdure, sandy tracts 

f ^ 

began to appear. At about ^ a.m. I went to sleep, and on waking I found 
rrf/self all covered with sand, though there was blowing no sand storm. In 
fact*, we were travelling on the north-eastern boundary of the Indian Desert. 
All around there were arising in vieW lofty mounds of ever-shifting sand. The 
land was here and there interspersed over with the date-palm trees. It is said 
that the Railway Company had applied to construct their line through the 
fertile portion of the , Bhawalpur State, but fhe Nawab of the State did not 
grant the application, although he was willing to allow the Railway to pass 
through this sandy region instead. This part of the country is very hot and 
arid. The rainfall is very low. Rut a check has been imposed on the niggardli¬ 
ness of Nature by irrigation by means of canals. It appears from the 
appearance of the land that in ages gone by, some mighty river ran through 
the land, which brought down vast heaps of sand from the Himalayas and 
deposited them here. 'Tradition relates that some tens of centuries back the 
Sutlege flowed past the Bhatinda Fort. 

In this connection I may note that there is a Persian couplet which says, 
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.with special reference to this sandy tract, that “ dust, heat, mendicants and 
tombs are the four.presents ®f Multan.” The couplet runs thus : 

Chahar cheezast tuhfah-i-Multan 
Gard-o-gannd-o-gadd-o-Joistan. 

The clayey dust of the* Ravi river has been deposited here by process of 
alluvion. The heat is excessive owing to the lack of rain and sandy banks of 
the river-beds. The mendicants and the tombs have an inalienable connection ; 
where there is a collection of tofnbs, a colony of mendicants is sure to spring ifp. 
'fhe last two, tombs and mendicants, form and haye always formed the major 
part of the Mahofnedan population of the city. 

■^he city of Multan, however, is all around dotted .over with trees, and 
looking from an altitude, ^there appears to be a uniform greenland. There is an 
abundance of vegetables. Mangoes, dates and pomegranates are the fruits 
ihat grow in abundance. * 

II. • Jhe'Ci# of Multan: ItsWrade and Industries 
The city flbors are paved with bricks. The Town Hall is situated outside 
the Tahori Gate. The fcft»l and stinking smell, .that comes out from behind 
this fine building, speaks well of^the honour of the Municipal Committee, for the 
dirt lies at their door, while their eyes are engaged on*the main roads. The 
building possesses a clock-tower in the middle of the front. In the centre of 
the city there is the Chauk ^ 3 azar, to be fitly styled the ornament of the city. 
Here a great trade *is^ carried on. Dry fruits find their inlet from Quetta and 
Karachi and are sold in great abundance. Sugar-candy in plates and pitures, 
and refined sugar in powder are manufactured from the English sugar (a standing 
reproach to the advocates of Swadeshi). Washing soap is also manufactured, cut 
in round tablets and cakes, sold at the rate of 3 seers and 3 ^ seers for. a rupee 
respectively. Some 20 families earry on the manufacture of a rude sort of paper 
out of cotton-rags, flatten ^junea bags, and waste paper. It is employed only for 
the purpose of packing* the packets. 'The fcaper is sold at the rate of 28 jp 30 
quires a rupee! The»glazed earthen wares of Multan, with their fine painting 
and artistic decorations are renowned all wer the province. Silk industry firm a 
good condition. There are also a^reat many leather shops. 

IH. The City of Multan : Its People 

In the «outlf, there is a canal and the famous garden of Tahuga Khan. In 
this garden, there is situated a *Public Library and Reading Room. The 
Library contains some two thousand chosen books almost all in English. The 
leading papers of the province are contributed here. On the bank of the canal, 
you might see some Multanis rhbbing their body with fragrant oil, and bathing 
in the waters. Owing to this frequent use of oil and the white clay called 
Multani or (Tajani the people are proverbially dirty. The people possess a 
suavity of spefich and seem to be hospitable. Tlje extreme heat seems to 
have had much to do with the aspirated pronunciation of the vocables. In vo¬ 
cabulary, too* the dialect differs much from the main Punjabi, though in its 
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essential characteristics it is almost the same. A person coming from outside 
the province finds it extremely difficult to follow the trend.of thought, when a 
glib-tongued Multani might be holding forth or lavishing his eloquence. 
Their manner of speaking can hardly be acquired. 


Bhatinda 

18-9-09. 


t c 

A FOURTH-YEAR STUDENT 


BHUBANESWAR AND ITS WORLD-FAMED TEMPLE 

< < * 

It was with greats difficulty that I could procure a seat for me in the 
Madras Mail which left the Howrah station at 4-49 p.m., on the 27th of Aswin 
1314 B.S. (1907) 

On the Rupnarayan Bridge: —Th£ names of Damodar and Rupnarayan 
are known to the public. They are notl'd for their fremendous floods. These 
two rivers run parallel to each other. Now turn to theRupharayan. She becomes 
very extensive during rainy season. In the faint light of the night she looks 
like a stream of molten silver. r 

Precints of Orissa :—After a while I reached within the limits di Orissa. 
Passing the stations of Balasore, Bhadrak I saw a raryge of hills. The sight is very 
beautiful here at dusk. From these hills run the Mahanudi, Birupa, Brahmani, 
Baitarani. The Mahanudi is on the south of Orissa, the Brahmani, and Birupa 
in the middle, and the Baitarani is on the north. All these rivers flowing through 
many towns and villages fall into the Bay of Bengal. There are many rivulets 
here e.g. Bura, KMrsua, Patiya, Kimiria, Genguti, Kelo, Chitartola, Nun, 
Paika, Katjur, Surua, Large DevC*,«Little Deve, Kushbhadra, Prache, Koyakhai, 
Bhargave and Day3. All these are in Orissa and* thus they supply the 
waters of the three chief rivers, e viz., the Mahanudi, Brahmani, and the 
Baitarani. On our departure from Cuttack for Bhubaneswar, thli Madras mail 
passed by us in its full motion echoing the sky with the melodious cry of Bande- 
Mataram. I soon reached Bhubaneswar which is 271 miles from Howrah. 

Bhubaneswar is a place of pilgrimage to the'Hindus. This sacred place is two 
and a half miles from the station.. Pilgrims generally go there by means of carts 
but the staunch and devoted Hinclus never go by carts oy palanquins, but they 
go on « f oot. There is a class of men called Pandas or guides attached to the 
temples. Their profession is not to wor.ship gods or goddesses but to extort money 
from the pilgrims as guides ( ) and to give them lodgings etc. The pandas 

as a rule are very bad, as in Gaya &c. But that is not the case at Bhubaneswar. 

It was otice a very magnificent city. The praise of the temple of Bhuba¬ 
neswar is on everybody’s lips. It is a matter of deep regret, however, that there 
isjio connected history about this place. They sa'y that some, of the turbulent 
Mahomedan princes destroyed many valuable -books and images of Hindu 
gods of ancient times. Kalapahar 1 was one of them. The Mahomedan zealots 
burning with zealousy tried their best to demolish Hindu temples with their 
gods and goddesses and burnt down Hindu Shastric books. 

For six centuries Bhubaneswar was the capital of the Kesttri, or the Lion 
dynasty of Kings of Orissa^from a. d. 500 to 1130. There is a aacred lake there 
t called Bindusaravara. It is said that seven thousand shrines once clustered 
round this sacred lake of Bindusaravara. The construction qf this lake is 
ascribed to the Lion dysty. All these shrines cluster round this lake, but at 
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considerable distances, say one is half a mile distant, another is one mile, and 
so on. Far off from this »Sa.raVara there are many temples covered with dense 
jungles. Those who have not seen those places may naturally think all these 
shrines are made of bricks.* That is not the fact. All these are stone-temples ; 
ancl these stones are p^led together without tnortar. These buildings 
are constructed without any beam or rafter (i.e.'without any support ). The 
artizans of Orissa 'exhibit every stage of Orissan'art from mere piles of stones in 
the usual sugar-loaf shape to the exquisite designs and ungrudging toil of artists 
oT the nth and *2th centuries. These temples and shrines give striking evi¬ 
dence of the artistic skijl of Orissan art* Fifteen centuries ha ve elapsed but these 
shrines remain unchanged. My joy kne\v no bounds when I saw all these. My 
imagination cannot cenceiee how many fnillions of rupees must have been spent on 
tlje construction cvf these shrines. The modern*engineers caftnot make out how 
yhis may be doge. The ancient epgravers and sculptors and artisans of Orissa 
were famous for thejr architectural skill. The Kesari dynasty of Orissa were 
l^nown for their patronage of science. They*encouraged people devoted to learn¬ 
ing. They honoured men of tale'nt of the land without airy distinction of caste 
by the grant of lands". # ffis for^their encouragement that the artisans made 
so muph progress and refinement^ in their art. The temple of Mukteswar is 
worthy of note in respect of fineness and beauty and its iftchitectural skill. 

The Great Temple of the place is known as Bhubaneswar and thus the 
place is named after it. It is‘commonly known as that of Lingaraj Mahadew, 
and with a multitude of smaller temples and shrines, staqds within a large 
walled enclosure about* five hundred feet square. It was constructed by the 
Lion Kings of Orissa and was built in the seventh century a. d. The Hindu 
visitors have to enter by the lion-gate. Mahomcdans cannot enter the temple 
enclosure. Similarly also Europeans, &c. are excluded from admittance into 
the temple enclosure. This wall # or enclosure was constructed by stona of one 
foot square. The height of the v*all is 24 cubits, in some places 40 cubits owing 
to the undulating grounjj. I carefully measured this with my own hand. 
These stones are- placed One upon another and no mortar is used. 

There are two gayjSs here for entrance into the inner yard. The northern gate 
is private, and the eastern gate is open to the public. Two lions are seatfijJ. on 
both sides of the gate and their big eyes ‘are glowing like red-hot iron. Seeing 
the architectural skill of the Hindus many Europeans have tried hard to enter 
into the gate but in va!h. Even Lord Curzon once tried to obtain entry but 
his prayer was emphatically refused by the Executive Committee of the Tqjnple. 
His Lordship took a bird’s-ejje vievf of the Great Temple from a raised platform 
made for the tim 5 being and returned with a mortified heart. • 

A large multitude—more than a hundred of temples and shrines is included in 
that walled enclosure, of which the Great Temple of Bhubaneswar is the largest. 
It is larger in height than the Ochterlony Monument of Calcutta. It is a great 
wonder how ttys extensive temple was built in ancient times merely by piles of 
stones in the usual sugar-loaf shape. The exquisite design and the ungrudging toil 
of Orissa artists*of the seventh century naturally extort*our admiration. After bath¬ 
ing we entered the extensive inner court on bare foot, leaving our umbrella at* 
the gate. Nohe are permitted to enter into that walled enclosure with his stick, 
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shoes, umbrella or anything like that. First of all we saw and touched (as is 
the rule with the Hindus) Ganadev on the f, sOuth-east corner. Then we- 

saw a large pillatV called Arunstamva Before entering into the temple 

every visitor is bound to give half-an-anna towards the repair of the temple. 
A Chowkidar is always prerent at the gate of Lingaraj Mahadew to collect ‘the 
sum. Why that sum is taken from every visitor, is.explained in writing on a 
board in Uriya and Bengali and, a box is placed immediately urder it with a hole 
in it for the coin to pass. Then we entered the temple with high and low stairs. 
The broad coart-yard under the Second pa,rt of the temple is seen. Then 
getting over a large number of steps we saw Lingaraj Mahadew.' His Lmga Murti 
is rested on an alter of many sides and his body, is covered over with 

flowers, Billapattra, sandal, cloth and, heap of copper coin and silver pieces, 
&c. The lower part of Mahadew cannot be seen. t It is hidden under the 
floor. The upper .part, on the contrary, is very extensive and the lower part 
is hidden in the ground; consequently the Lingaraj seems to be a grand 
stone block. But in reality it is not so. It is a Linga Murti and is very 
extensive, and it js therefore called Lingaraj Mahadew f f.e. the kin^ of all 
Linga Murtis. It is the grandest of all Linga Murtis so to Say. I looked at 
the image very minutely and accurately thrice o" four times. There is 
no window in the temple and consequently 11 even in “the day-time none can 
see without the help., of a lamp. " There i£ such a great 1 display of rare 
architectural skill in the temple that one cannot but wonder. On the 
southern side of thertemple we saw a very fine little temple. Then we entered 
into a temple where we saw Madanmohun, Basudew, Dolgovind, Durga, 
Radhakrishna. AK are very charming to me and th^se gods and goddesses 
are ornamented with gems, pearls, |[old and silver. We saw then the temple 
of Biswakarma, Shitala, Lakshmi and many other minor gods and goddesses. 
After that we saw a roofed-yard (srrcwf^T). We came to know on enquiry that the 
Brahmins are in the habit of easing their dinner and supper everyday there. 

The c Bhog or Prasad offered to Mahadew cbnsists of many kinds of eatables, 
e.g. f cooked rice, vegetable curries, dais (pusle) and sweets. The Prasad is offer¬ 
ed to the Deity thrice daily, viz. morning, noon and evdping, It is so settled by 
the Trustees that nine rupees are paid to the priests daily for the Bhog pur¬ 
poses. i This shows that the income is very scanty. Pilgrims and visitors do 
not -cook their food here. The quantity of Bhog increases or decreases in 
proportion to the number of pilgrims who pay for them through the pandas 
or the pilgrim-agents or guides. 

I saw the‘evening worship ( *TTTf?f) of the god. It is verycharjning. The 
incantations (’STta*) are so charming that ^he visitors stand stock-still at the 
time. The illu&ination in the temple the time i£ very beautiful to look at. I 
request my reader, if possible, to go there and see the evening libations and 
worship of Mahadew. Just in front *of the eastern gate there li^s a magnificent 
ghat styled Devipatghat. It was erected by Rajdh Lalat Kissore and is named 
after him Lalat Kiss ore’s Devipatghat. It is surrounded by a very high enclosure. 
Its height is 18 stone blocks of io angulis each. Within this wall there stand 
99 small Siva-temples. It has two ghats, one stands with a cohered gate 
the other without it on the f south-east corner of the pond. 

Ganapati Ray, Bevgalitola, 
Benares City. 
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Question: IIow can IndianaStudents increase their Love of Country? 

Answer: This can be done by«- , 

i. Increasing their knowledge of Indians and of Indian Civilisation, esp. Hindu and Islamic, 
fi. Working together for something useful to their district, town or village, 

iii. Supporting indigenous indultrfcs and enterprises, even at a sacrifice, 

iv. Helping the cause of national education, at once scientific, technical and literary. 
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'fhat which is ever-permanent in one mode of Being is the TRUTH.—Sankara 
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LITERARY WEALTH 0F4NDIA: VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION FROM A 
. « , • VIZAGAPATAM CORRESPONDENT 

Elsewhere in this number we publish an article from the pen of a well-read 
scholar, Sj. Ranganathaswami, Secretary to the Arsha*Library, Vizagapatam, and 
Membef of the Asiatic^Society of •Bengal, who sends us, iy connection with our 
recent articles on India's Literary Wealth* where we gave some account of the 
Jaina ms. libraries existing in different parts of India, an interesting account 
of part of his work relating to his search for Jaina Prakrit mss. It is to 
Tainism, as to Buddhisn* and other popular religious movements, that we are 
indebted for the development of some of the vernacular languages of India 
and their exaltation to the status of so many literary languages, fit vehicles for 
the expression of higher thought and culture. What Buddhism did for Pali, 
the vernacular dialect of Magadha, and the Mediaeval Bhakti movements of 
the 16th century for the modern provincial vernaculars of India, that did 
Jainism for no less than foj»r Indian vernacular^ viz. Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 

- and last, thougli.not.the least, an old Prakrita dialect known as Jaina PraRrit 
in order to distinguish it from other Prakrita dtalects. Most of the sacred works 
of the Jainas, especially the earlier ones are*written not in Sanskrit but in the 
popular Prakrit; for the founder of Jainism, Mahavira,—the Jina, or the 
conqueror, like I^uddha* used the language of the people when teaching. 
Sanskrit began to be used much Jpter, and, about tfce 9th and 10th centuries 
a. d. when there was a great Revival of Jainism in Western India, the Jain% 
mon^s not only embodied their religious teachings in Sanskrit works, but also 
won distinction in the varied fields of secular scholarship which had hitherto 
been the special possession of the Buddhist and Brahman scholars. And “ they 
have accomplished so much of importance,” says Dr. Buhler, the renowned 
German scholar, “ in grammar, in astronomy, as well as in some branches of 

- . * ... .. . —a -- — —- - - 

* Vide April, May and June, 1909 numbers t. e. pp. 63-71 ; 77-83 ; 93-100 of Vo!. 
V of this Magarine. 
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letters, that they have won respect even from their enemies, and some of their 
works are still of importance to European Science/'* 

It was during the four centuries immediately preceding the Mussalman 
conquest of Hindusthan, which covered the* rule of the Chalukya and 
Rashtrakuta princes in tfoe Southern Marittha country and of the Chalukyas in 
Gujarat, that Jainism alorig with Hinduism began to supplant Buddhism 
as the dominant faith in Western India. It numbered, as it still does, 
i the majority of its adherents (imong the . great merchants and bankers of 
the cities, who endowed monasteries, built temples,' dug tanks and established 
charities on a most munificent scale. Some of the mpst important kings of the 
dynasties mentioned above, were themselves devout followed? of Jhe Jina. 
The names of the Rashtrakuta prince, Amoghayarsa i, the great patron of 
Digambara Jainism in Southefn Maharashtra, and of the Chalukya king Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat, disciple of the celebrated Jaina Acharyp, Hemachandra, 
are two of the best known examples. Under the ayspices ot these royal 
patrons and in the Upasrayas or monasteries that spru'ng up in the "great cities, 
numerous works on doctrine, ritual, grammar, logic, rhetoric, astronomy and 
other branches of learning, were composed in Prakrit and Sanskrit by successive 
generations of Jaina .monks, and 'have been' copied* and preserved in the ms. 
libraries attached to these upasrayas. 

It is in a search for these Prakrit works written by the Jaina monks, that 
the writer of the article referred to above has been engaged for some years past. 
An important branch of the Jaina scholarship is Grammar, and especially the 
grammar of the Prakrit dialect. £n his search for a grammatical work entitled 
Sabdachintamanivritti ( sr^PT*cmTf«r?fw) by one Subhachandra, quotations 
from which are found in other extant grammars, the writer referred to that 
monumental work of reference by one of thp profoundest of German scholars, 
Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum which is a compendium of all the catalogues 
of. Sanskrit and Prakrit ms. collections in the world, *Lnd also to Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit Afss. t both of whom identify the work with a ms. 
WQ*k in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s collection entitled Audaryachintamani 
( VtJJi&fUTTnfw) by an author whose name is given by Dr. Rajendra Lala 
as Subhasagara. On actual examination of the ms., however, our contributor found 
it to be a different work altogether, the name of the author being Srutasagara, and 
not* Subhasagara as given by Dr. Mitra. He has “been able to fix the identity of 
•this Srutasagara, as the author of "several other well-kno'Wn works and the 
disciple of a famous Digambara Acharya, Vidyanandin. The writer has thus not 
only corrected a mistake in that monumental book of reference, the Catalogus 
of Dr. Aufrecht, but in doing so, has added materially to our knowledge about 
the grammatical literature of the Jainas by bringing to light a hitherto unknown 

grammatical work, which proves to be much fuller than the extant ones of 

_ ( 

* Vide the Jainas , by Dr. J. G. Buhler and J. Burgess, p. 22, c 
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Hemachandra, Trivikrama and‘others, and by completing our knowledge about a 
veftatile Jaina author, viz., Srutasagara. TVith this introductory note we invite our 
readers to a perusal ‘of the valuable contribution sent by our ^distinguished 
correspondent, Sj. Ranganathaswami of VTzagapatam. 

• KABI29DRA NARAYAtf GHOSH, M.A. 

SWADESHI IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 1 : FURTHER ACCOUNTS 

OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—PART III 
• . •• 

(Continued from pp. 204.-209 , of Part I of December , 1909, Vol. V. 

m of this Journal) 

I? -Some* Remarkable Figures Showing; the Growth of Swadeshi in the 
. * Madras Presidency 

The future welfare of India is intimately bound up with the growth 
of % the industrial Swadeshi in ever,y part of this country. The question, 
it appears to us, is ope oft life and death tp our people. It is gratifying 
to Mote tTTat there ha;! been an appreciable progress in this direction in 
almost every province ©f kjdia. But from one point of view, the point 
of view which we are immediate!)* going to mate out,—to the Southern 
Presidency alone Taeldhgs th£ distinction, the unique distinction of lead¬ 
ing in the van of the onward march. In no other part of India 
was the falling-off last year in *the imports from Lancashire of textile 
fabrics and yarns, so large and so serious as in Madras. On the occasion 
of the last Deepawall sales ( November, 1009 ) in Madras (correspond¬ 
ing to the Lycky-Day sales in Calcutta ) both the Indian and Anglo- 
Indian journals of the Southern Presidency pointed out that the 
shrinkage was extraordinary. “.Contrary to expectations,” declared one 
Anglo-Indian journal, “ the Deefiawali demand has been disappointing 
this year ( 1909 ) in nea$' all classes of piece-goods.” This, however, 
does not represent Ihe whole truth; for the import trade of tile 
Southern Presidency in piece-goods suffered an enormous decrease, 
both in value and in quantity throughout the year 1909, and not merely 
on the occasion of the Deepawali, as the following figures will amply 
show. For tjie nine months, January—September, 1908, the value of 
the imports of British colton-gfoods of all kinds into the Madras 
Presidency, amouhted to £ 2,046,176 ; ‘while for the same corresponding, 
period in 1909 (/. 6’., January-Septeinber, a909 ) the value of the same 
imports came down to £ 894,139, which represents a shrinkage of 
nearly 56 per cent in value. If we look at*the question from the point of 
view of quantity of textile fabrics imported during the first nine months 
(Jan.-Sept.) of the above two years, we notice ^ falling off of 42 per¬ 
cent. This depression in Madras was not confined to one particular 
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kind of textile fabrics as was* the case in tHe Bombay Presidency, but 
extended to all kinds of piece-goods (grey, bleached, printed and dyed), 
as the following figures representing the values of the imports in round 
numbers for the same two years will show u — Grey — from £ 1,161,000 
(in 1908) to £ 493,000 <(in 1909); Bleached —from £352,000 to £149,000 ; 
Printed— from £ 390,000‘to £ 197,000 ; and Dyed— from £ 144,000 to 
£ 56,000. Further, we have to note that the depression in Madras 
.affected not merely the imports of British piece-goods but also import 
of British yarns ; for we find that during the nine months, January 'to 
September 1909, the value of the“ imports of .Lanfashire yarn into 
Madras came down to less than ,a half of the value of 'the imports 
during the corresponding period of the previous year, the exact figures 
being £651,395" for 1908, and £*273,247 for 1909; which representc a 
shrinkage of about 57 per cent. It* will be seen from the foregoing 
figures that long before the Deipawali sales came on, Lancashire had 
been experiencing the hardship caused by the depressed condition of 
the piece-goods and yarn import-trade of tfie, Southern Presidency ; 
and in no other part of India was the, depression 50 large and so 
serious ; for we have to note that in 1909 Bombay imported far larger 
quantities of Lancashire yarn than she did in the year previous. 

There is just one more point to be specially .noted in connection 
with the above* which shows a gratifying growth «.f Swadeshi in one not¬ 
able-direction. It will be seen £hat the decrease in quantity of imported 
British piece-goods, although sufficiently striking, being so*high as 42 per 
cent, was still less than the % reduction in the value of those imports, the 
reduction in the value amounting to 5^ per cent, as above indicated. 
This clearly points to the fact that the imports from Lancashire into the 
Southern Presidency, consisted more largely 1909 of the coarser 
fabri.es than they did in the. year preyious ; in 'other Words, foreign 
manufacturers are no longer exporting into the Presidency their finer 
goods to the extent as they did before, and they are now sending out 
stuff which being coarser would at first sight be indistinguishable from 

Swadeshi piece-goods. , 

• « 

# II. Bengali Enterprise in Madras: Two Button and Comb Factories 

It would arouse the curiosity* of many to learn that the wave of 
Bengali enterprise in the pursuit of industrial Swadestfi has extended 
beyond the limits of United‘Bengal and touched the shores of distant 
Madras. It is a remarkable circumstance that in the very early days 
of the Swadeshi movement, in the month of May, 1906, a Bengali, by 
name Rajnarain Bose, of the rural town of Halishahr in the district of 
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24-Pergunnas in Bengal Vent to Madras and established there'a small 
itutton Factory ; and ry ^November following, a Comb Factory on a 
similar scale was established. The combined factories known as the 
Button and Comb Factory of Messrs. Bose & Sons at present occupies 
prefnises No. 145, Tiruvattur High Road, Totidiapeth, Madras. At 
present sixty hands in all are engaged in the Factory. Buttons, combs, etc. 
are manufacturecf from bones and horns, partly with the help of machines 
and partly by hand. It is a noteworthy .circumstance and speaks a good 
deal for tfte manufacturing ability of Messrs. Bose that their machines for 
the cutting of the^teeth of combs are their own invention and are manu¬ 
factured at tlie Factory itself. We have been presented with a number of 
samples of manufactured articles wid we have nothing but praise for 
them. The preseftts Consist of two sets of shirt-buttons, two sets of sleeve- 

links of different designs, one I dug comb, two tooth-combs of different 

• % - 

sorts, one tail comb,.one snuff box and flne vermilion Koiita (receptacle) 
and they all appear to us to be'first-class articles. Not only may they well 
be compared with imported fyreign articles-of a similar description, 
but some of them ajipe^ret^ even to be superior to # the latter. We are 
particularly struck by the high polish of one of the two sets of buttons 
and one of the tooth-comb*, which might, in our opinion, be freely 
placed in our markers without much fear of competition. The vermi¬ 
lion Kauta is inlaid wfth metal threads and is of decent design. We are 
glad that the high quality of the articles* is not the only recommend¬ 
ation, but tlfey are cheap as well. The demand for them is growing 
and Messrs. Bose will have to extend their, present arrangements to 
meet the growing demand. ,W e note also that not only Indian but 
also Anglo-Indian* opinion in Madras have recognised the worth of 
these Swadeshi articles. The Madras Mad, the leading Anglo-Indian 
paper of Madras,* speaks highly of Messrs. Bose’s buttons, and»that 
well-known journal, the Indian Patriot of Madras, published in English, 
and that highly popular and respected vernacular paper the Sioadesh- 
Mittran of the same Presidency are equally enthusiastic. We con¬ 
gratulate Mr. I?ose, who js a retired Railway^ offical, on his having 
chalked out a highly useful career for .him self, which is also so fruitful 
of good to his country. • • 

Our readers will be glad to know that besides Messrs. Bose’s 
firm, Madras boasts of another Bengali button-manufacturing firm, 
which goes by the name of Messrs. Ghose Mazumdar & Co., whose 
Factory was established in 1905 or some time previous to the establish¬ 
ment of Messrs. Bose’s firm, and which, we Understand, is conducted 
along similar lines. We are not at present in possession of all the facts 
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connected with this factory, but we are informed that about 50 hands are 
now being engaged in it and the articles. manufactured are of good 
quality. Let t us hope that the success of the above two Swadeshi firms 
of button-manufacturers will be of such a kind -as to be equal to the 
growing popular demaud in the Soikhern Presidency for high-clhss 
combs and buttons, etc. 

ill. Striking Development of Swadeshi in Madras: Or the Madras Glass Works, Ld. 

In Part I of this article (p.’194, November, 1909, Vol. Y of this 
magazine) we barely referred to the fact that a Syndicate had been 
formed in the city of Madras with a capital of over l tv.-o" lakhr of rupees 
to start a Glass Factory under very competent management and that 
the Factory was under construction. It is now our pleasant duty to 
inform the public that the Madras Glass >Vorks, Ld. is now an accom¬ 
plished fact, and that the work of manufacture -is rapidly progressing. 
The enthusiasm in favour of the project, has been'so great tliuL at an 
extraordinary General Meeting of the Company held on February 25th, 
1910, it was resolved to raise the authorised capital from two to four 
lakhs and to issue *out of this v additional two’ lctkhs* only one lakh 
worth of shares, reserving the remaining lakh for a further issue. The 
Board of Directors «are composed of four gentlemen, by name Haji 
Ismail Sait, Mr.*Leishman, V. Masillamony Pillai,‘M.A., U.L., and Mr. 
J. R. Unger ; while Messers. Ramsay & Co. of Madras are on the 
Agency of the Company. The Company has already begun operations. 
The official Director of Industries in the Madras Presidency recognises 
the special importance of thik Swadeshi undertaking and it is on his 
recommendation that the Government lihs sanctioned the free grant 
to the Company of half the. fuel to be used,' in the furnaces of the 
Madras Glass Works during the first two years <?f its working, the 
maximum grant for the whold period of two years coming up to 
7,200 tons* It was pointed out to the Government that the commercial 
success of the industry depended entirely on the possibility of training 
indigenous labour to woVk it, and it was therefore that the industry 
could*not be considered to have passedethe Experimental stage until a 
locally trained staff had been created. It * was also pointed out that 
in order to train up such labour the Company had imported a European 
expert and European glass-makers and 4hat the heafy expenditure 
consequent on the maintenance* of a highly paid staff constituted a 

* The firewood will be supplied from the Seshachellam extension, a Reserved 
Forest (Block B), near Kodyr in the Cuddapah/district, and should be felled and 
transported by or at the expense of the Company subject to such supervision as the 
Forest Department may consider necessary. 
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[leavy drain on its resources and tended to diminish considerably the 

commercial success. Tlie*Fdctory building of the Company, which was 

\ 

constructed under the Superintendence of a German expSrt, Mr. Meier, 
whose services have bceil secured by the Company, is situated on the 
Marina to the South-West of the old Ice Aouse in Madras. The 
Factory is fitted up with up-to-date machinery required for the manu- 
facture of glass tiles and soda-water bottles. While, we understand, 
new machines for thejpanufacture of pressed glass-wares, such as ried- 
bowls etc., are*to be ordered out from Europe immediately. The 
Company jyopo.^s.tfl manufacture also prismatic sky-light plates, India 
rubber tapping cups, telegraphic and'medical stores, chimneys, tumblers 
and other staple articles. The ratv materials required.for the manufac- 
ture of glass arc all indigenous except in the case of soda - which is at 
present being indented/rcyn Europe. The sand, which is procured from 
the neighbourhood ©f Eravanur is, of the first quality containing 99 per 
cent, of silicate. Se^-shglls which are a special natural wealth of the 
Presidency are substituted for chalk, winch is also one of the 
ingredients for glass-rrmking. ' • • 

We have to note in this connection that a number of young Indians 
of different classes and creeds have been learning manufacture of 
glass under the guidance of the German Blower, Mr. Fredricks whose 
services have been engaged by the Company. Among them is a graduate, 
Mr. Venugofjala Chariar, B. A., and several matriculates, working side by 
side with ordinary coolies. Mr. Venugopala Chariar is an active worker 
and superintends the whole business in connection with the tile-manufac¬ 
turing department of the Factory. It is- gratifying to note that all 
the young Indiaft apprentices have made appreciable progress in 
course of this short period. And it is believed that, while in Europe 
a glass-maker before he becomes efficient has to learn fully ^three 
years, in the Glass-Work^ here with A better class of people it should 

not be difficult to train them in a much shorter time. 

• © 

, • Process of Glass-Manufacture 

1 » 

Glass articles are now made by the following process in the 

Factory. Sand *s first washed and dried on a platform and then sifted. 

It then looks perfectly white and J is, we arc informed, equal to if not 

better than thft best sand .procurable in Europe. Shells also are 

washed and dried in like manner. They are then put into a Ball 

Mill, which grinds them in a very short time and requires very 

little attendance. There is also an arrangement in the Ball Mill 

room to crush the soda into very fine powder. Then follows the 

mixing process. The sifted sand and powdered soda and shells' 
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are then taken in due proportions and put into the mixing machine, 
which mixes them mechanically together. 1 Evefy night some necessary 
quantity of this mixture is taken and put into the furnace, which 
is reported to be very ingeniously constructed. The melting is 
done during the night, While at five in* the morning the workmen go 
to work. It is proposed, however, to melt during the day and 
and to work at night during' the summer. All goods are manufactured 
from the liquid substance in the furnace. Tl^ey are then put into 
annealing hovens of which there are some twelve, and are kept in this 
state for six days after which they are taken out. Glass t . which is un¬ 
annealed is too-brittle for use; and a soda-water bottle not annealed 
would break at a pressure of, 50 lbs per square inch, while it is required 
in India to stand the ordinary pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch. There 
is a testing machine in the Factory to test the ..resisting .power of the 
bottles. It was found on experiment in the Factory performed before His 
Excellency the Governnor of Madras Presidency and the Lord Bishop 
Southwark who lately paid a visit to the Glass-Works, that English 
bottles made by Messrs. William Bernard and Sons, of London burst at 
a pressure of 380 lbs. per square inch, whereas bottles of the same 
size and same \Veight manufactured in this Factory stood a pressure 
of 460 lbs. per square inch. 

r 

iv. Co-operative Banking Business in the Southern Presideney : 

A Step in Advance 

In our last article on this subject (pp. 204-6 of Vol. V of this journal) 
we noticed that a very large class of banks, some one hundred and 
one in number, of which 24 are urban qjid 77 rural banks, represented 
the net result of the great Co-operative Bank movement in the Southern 
Presidency during the twelve months, July 1907 to June 1908, showing 
an iftcrease in the twelve months previous of 38<r.ew banks. There 
has teen further growth in the same direction during the last year. 
The importance of this special Banking Movement is admitted, for 
these banks, as we have seen, in the first place, are organised and main¬ 
tained by the people, themselves, and teaph them in a manner which 
qothing else can do, or do so ^' e H> the lessons of co-operation and 
self-government in matters affecting so '•nearly their primary economic 
interests. And the beginning of reform introduced by, the agencies of 
these Co-operative Banks has shown itself in considerable reduction 
in the interest charged by the greedy money-lenders to the helpless 
village agriculturists. And these banks have further helped in the 
( formation of small weaving and other factories, and industrial under¬ 
takings generally, so that to quote the language of Mr. A. P. Chatterjee 
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B. A., I. C. s., President of the second U. P. Industrial Conference 
( 1908 ), “ everywhere is noticeable the dawn of genuine industrial enter¬ 
prise in the Madras Presidency led by the educated professional classes 
permeated with the true industrial spirit.” One of the most remarkable 
developments in this direction has been the inaftguration of District 
Conferences in that Presidency of delegates* from the different rural 
Banks locate^ in the districts. Although primarily organised by the 
authorities of the Co-operative Banks, *these Conferences have also* 
received the' cordial and valued support and co-operation of leading men 
of the districts. # This further movement in the shape of annual District 
Confererffces of the representatives of *the Co-operative Banks in the 
Madras Presidency, ’we Consider tcf be a distinct and notable step in 
advance, fraught with endless possibilities of good. One of the latest 
of laiich Conferences, the^Second'District Conference of Chingleput Co- 
operators Ayas held at*wConjeveram on th§ 22nd January last (1910). 
The Conference was organ i.serf through the efforts of the Co-operative 
Societies in the destrict, some 44 of which sent “in 70 delegates to it. 
Besides,* some promigeni men* of the Presidency # took part in the 
proceedings, including Sir V. C. Desikachari, Kt., L. D., organiser of 
of the Madras Central Bank, Swamikannu Pillai, M. A. # of the Revenue 
Board, Rai Bahadur ,M. Audinarayana Ayar, K. S. Kothandarama 
Ayer, B. A., u. L, Distfict Munsif, R. Rama Chandra Rao, b. a. 
Registrar, Mr. K. Vigiaraghava Chari, *n. A., and C. P. Ramasami 
Ayer, Vakil, High Court. Another important feature of the Conference 
is that the proceedings on both the days the Conference met were in 
Tamil from start to finish, a fact jvhich must not be overlooked when the 
question of popularity of tjie cause is considered. The business transact¬ 
ed by-the Conference wtfs also of much practical significance. Progre^ 
reports of the Cb-opemtive Credit Societies were read by the respective 
delegates. Every delegate complained that the restriction imposed by The 
Government on public servants drawing a salary of Rs 35 and upwards 
against depositing in or becoming members of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, and* a resolution was unanimously adopted praying* that the 
Government might relax the rule aforesaid. A number of gentlemen spoke 
on the occasion, thfcir speeches being marked by considerable practical • 
good sense and ability. In the opiniefn of tjie President of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. M. E. Srirangachariar, B .A., B. L., Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, the Conference was “ a necessary sequel, to the wonder¬ 
ful development.of the Co-operative Credit movement” in this district. 

V. The Striking Success of the Indian Bank^ Ld., Madras 

Besides a large number of Co-operative Banks, rural and urban, to 
which we have just referred, the Southern Presidency boasts of no less 
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than four important Banks which do not come under the above des¬ 
cription. Of these, three are situated in the mofussil and one in the 
capital of tne Southern Presidency. In our last (pp. 206-9 °f Vol. V.) 
we referred in detail to these Banks. There is one point, however, in 
connection with the'last Bank at Madras/known as the Indian bank, 

r ‘ 

Madras) which, to our mind, deserves special mention as indicative of 
the whole-hearted co-operation between the people of .the Southern 
1 Presidency and the promote!s of the Bank., In our opinion, not the 
dividend which the Bank has declared as payable to the shareholders 
for the last year, although that is respectable enofcgh (b^ing no less than 
5 per cent per annum), but the cordial co-operation between the people 
and the Bank to which „we haVe just referred, as shown in the huge 
deposits that have been paid into the Bank that constitutes the strining 

r 

success of this banking enterprise. These people’s deposits in the 
Indian Bank of Madras last year came up to the large total of close 
upon thirteen lakhs and a half. No doubt this is a small sum for a bank 
with a paid up capital of ten lakhs of rupees, but the progressive 
increase of these deposits, considering the shor»t time the Bank has 
been at work (it was in March, 1907, that this Bank was registered), 
furnishes gratifying testimony to the growing confidence of the public 
in its management. This is all the more remarkable as the Bank was 
started at a time when the failure of a great commercial House in 
Madras, namely the failure “of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. in which the 
whole of the Southern Presidency were interested as’ investors, had 
shakpn to the foundationr public confidence in banking concerns. This 
was no doubt a serious handicap to the infant institution ; but the sound 
and cautious work of the Directors soon gained the confidence of the 
public, with the result that the gross income orthe Bank for the four 
successive half-years, beginning 30th of June 1907" rose to higher and 
higher figures,— e. g., from about thirteen * thousand ( for the first 
half-year) to about forty-nine thousand (for the second half-year); 
to about fifty-two thousand (for the third half-year) ; to rupees seventy- 
two thousand (for the. fourth half-year). Thus, the Indian Bank not¬ 
withstanding great and apparently insuperable difficulties at the very 
threshold of its career has been »able to. turn out fairly good and 
satisfactory work; and it was announced in the Directors’ Report 
(dated 18th January, 1910 foifc the year ending 31st December, 1910) 
at the Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Bank held at its Head Office, “Ramakoti,” Georgetown, Madras, 
on the 26th of February, 1910, that the nett profits for the 
half-year ending 31st December, 1909, came up to thet high total of 
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rupees half a lakh ; notwithstanding the ‘general trade depression of ■ 
the year on account of which the Bank’s resources did not find as 
full an employment as* *could be wished. It is noteworthy, as 
mentioned by the Chairman of the Meeting, that some of the Native 
Indian States in other parts o& India have be^n giving some help to 
the infant institution. * • 

We conclude* by drawing the reader’s. attention to the vote of 
thanks recorded by the Meeting, to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice V. Krishna- o 
swami Iyer for hjs valuable services during his previous connection 
with the. Bank. Mr.^Krishnaswami Iyer of the Madras High Court 
worked ,hard* at thd . beginning of this Bank’s career to usher it into 

• a 

existence. In the opinio« of the Cl\pirman of the above Meeting of 
Shyeholders, “ bat for his great exertions the Bank tvould not have 
begn called intcfcexistence, nor weuld it have attained the success it has 

now achieved.” Thevotfe (Jf thanks ran*in these words: “That this 

• * 

Aftnual General Meeting of th® Indian Bank, Ld., places on record the* 

deep sense of gratitude of^thc Shareholders and die public both in the 

• • • • 

City at\p in the Presidency, for the splendid and invaluable services 
rendered by the I Ion*ble* Mr. Justice V. Krishnaswami Iyer in estab¬ 
lishing the Bank and promoting its interests and usefulness.” 

We heartily congratulate all engaged in the work Of the Bank on the 
results and the excellent progress the Bank has steadily been making. 

4 

SWADESHI INDIA OR INDIA WITHOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES : 
AN EXPOSITION AND A DEFENCE—NINTH PART 

Continued from pp. 44-4.6 of the last preceding number (March , i</io ) 

SectioiT Twenty-sixth 

In studying the subject of Swadeshi India, two facts have come 
out in the course of # «our discussion : Firstly , that certain countries like 
Ceylon, Java, Cambodia, etc., which are outside the geographical lisoits 
of India, must be studied and. regarded as integral parts of India by 
reason of their thorough Indianisation. And, therefore, secondly, when 
we proceed fo enquire into their public institutions which are of a 
benevolent, charitable or philanthropic character,—institutions originat¬ 
ing exclusively under Indian influences as distinguished from foreigr? 
Christian influences,—it is clear that the memorials preserved of them 
in those outside countries, in \Vords, in stone or on canvas, must be 

a 

regarded as Indian Swadeshi institutions, as evidencing and represent¬ 
ing the overflowing spiritual life of India from which they, drew their 
inspiration. All this appears to be so obvious that we might have 
spared ourselves the re-statement of this double fact. In the case of 
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Ceylon, in particular,, there are ample evidences of the existence of 
public hospitals from times long anterior to the birth of Christianity— 
from, in fact, the 4th or 3rd century 13 . C., so as to exclude altogether 
the possibility of foreign Christian influences. And these Swadeshi 
Indian or Sinhalese institutions, in whichever way they are put, (Ifidian 
institutions,—as owing thbir origin exclusively to Indian influences ; and 
Sinhalese institutions also,—as situated within the geographical limits of 
. Ceylon and also as being instituted by Sinhalese kings and peoples)— 
these Swadeshi Indian and Sinhalese benevolent • institutions dan, 
therefore, be best understood and appreciated in ..the, light of the en¬ 
vironment created by forces from India,—forces that gave them birth 
and to which also they owed their continuance.' Now, these Indian 
forces were undoubtedly and specially, as pointed Out 'and suggested in 
the last preceding or the Eighth Part oY this series of articles,—religiaus 
in character. The transforma Aon of Sinhalese lif?' along Indian ways 
was undoubtedly and specially the prodilct of religious forces brought 
down from India and strengthened by ..constant,contact with her. And 
lastly, these religious forces ftt work , ; n t.he .island pf Ceylon 1 , which 
would decisively explain, as we shall show, the presence of hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout that island for a space of sixteen centuries 
and more,—these forces, principally, were the offsjpring of that mighty 
indigenous religion of India, the religion of Bftddha, which exercised 
dominion over peoples and princes within and outside the limits of India 
for a long, long time, and which still holds sway over a \bxy large part 
of the Asiatic continent. .The process of transformation under Buddhist 
influences, which Ceylon underwent in w the Asokan times and which 
continued down through the succeeding centuries, clearly explains 
Sinhalese life in many of her phases,—her arts''language, and literature 
and v institutions of public utility and benevolence,A-thus 'giving the lie 
to ‘ihe doctrine ignorantly believed in and circulated by many well- 
meaning exponents of the Christian faith that neither in Hinduism, nor 
in Buddhism, nor in Mahomedanism, is there* to be found the secret 
of life ; for, from the Christian standpoint, £0 which wte have so often 
referred in the course of this series of articles* these pagan religions, 
as they are called, are “destitute 9f all those fruits of Christianity 
which we often term charitable, philanthropic, benevplent.” It is to 
us, modern educated Indian?, upon whom the impress of foreign in¬ 
fluences, and Western Christian influences in particular, lies so heavily— 
it is to us, under such circumstances of domination, almost inconceivable 
that the principles of the Buddhistic faith were fruitful of such mighty 
* Viae, pp. 109-110 and pp. 125-127 of VoL V of this magazine. 
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results in the mainland of India and all the other countries that sub¬ 
mitted to her spiritualising sjvay,—fruitful of results in every depart¬ 
ment of the people’s activities, in their arts, language,..literature and 
also public institutions of utility and benevolence. And in the case of 
Ceylon, where the sway of Buddhism has continued almost unbroken 
down to our own days, Ave have incontestable evidence of Buddhism 
ruling and guidihg and directing philanthropic activities of the rulers 
of the land even so late as the last half <of the 18th century A.D. Thus, 
wfe read ill the National thronicle of Ceylon, ^the Mahawanso (Chapter 
XCLX)*- that th£ King of Kandy,'Kirti Sri Raja Sinha 
whcTreigneS from 1747 to 1780, “meditated on the Noble Law ( of 
Buddha ) and steadily practised »the four forms of kingly virtues, vis., 
giving of gifts, peaking kind words, seeking the good of others, and 
regarding thdfr fellow creatures as they do themselveswhile the 
princes, Jiis brothef^ “ sought to do gooG 1 in divers ways and conducted 
tliemselves according to the kfng’s wishes, and made themselves one with 
the religion and the people ." While devoted to the welfare of the people, 
this Ming was ajso <jevpte 4 todhe bodily welfare of the Buddhist priests 
in the island and made ample provision for their medical treatment. 
The writer in the Jl/ahawanse (chap, xcix, p. 356) after making certain 
prefatory statements declares that the King made provision for the 
treatment of the bodily diseases of the priests, appointed physicians, 
spent lavishly out of the royal treasury #11 the purchase of medicines ; 
and he concludes by making the following noteworthy observations :— 
“Now, Buddhism hath declared that of all temporal blessings, the blessings 
of health is the best and t]jc highest, and this blessing did the King 
confer on them. • In short, he maintained the religion of the supreme 
Buddha in perfect splemlour .” We read also in the same chapter (p. 356), 
with reference to the motives of the King in undertaking the above 
work of charity :—“In this world there arc two kinds of diseases to 
which novitiates and priests are* liable, namely, those of the body and 
those of the mind. • Of these, for the cure of the diseases of the mind 

Buddha, the greatest of men, has provided the Vi nay a rules and the 
—-s- s -•--- 

* The Mahawcuiso keeps up a continuous record of Sinhalese history extending 
from the invasion of the island by Vijaya front Bengal in the 5th century b". c., clown to 
the British occupation of the island in* 1815 ^a.d. Scholars are agreed that the 
Chronicle was begun to be composed in the reign of the Sinhalese King, Dhatusena, 
in the Sth century A.D. “The Mahawanso is originally based on the historical 
materials contained in the Sinhalese Attha Katthas, no longer extant, and on legends 
and traditions among the people.” These covered the period—5th century B. c. to 
5th century a. 13 . The narrative was carried on under subsequent sovereigns down 
to the end ol the # 18th century,—a final supplement bringing the record up to the 
British occupation of Kandy m 1815 a.d. — Vide, Tenneni’s Ceylon vol. I, pp. 315-16 ; 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s Mediceval Sinhalese Art , p. 7 ; Vincent A. Smith’s Early 
History of Indict, 2nd. edition, p. 9. 
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Suttanta discourses. But the priests, after that they are instructed in 
the Vinaya and Suttanta remedies that are effectual in destroying lust 
and diseases of the mind, are liable to be afflicted with bodily diseases, 
by reason of which it is hard for them to practise the doctrines and 
precepts of religion. Therefore, the lard of the land made provision 
for the treatment of their bodily diseases.” 

Thus, works of benevolence were in Ceylon, as in India, religious 
ip origin ; and further, the influence of, the religion of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, as in India, inevitably led t® the Institution of .works of 
philanthropy and benevolence, both by the people and the rulers. And 
speaking of Sinhalese hospitals and dispensaries, in particular, w p chall 
have occasion to briilg forward evidences of , v he most unimpeachable 
kind to show that from the 3rd century B. c. down to 4 the 1 3th A. D., 
those institutions owed their origin to th§ same religious impulses. 


Section j.Twenty-sevkNtii 

(A) . ' ^ 

The influence of the Buddhist religion as a.factor in the develop¬ 
ment of Sinhalese national life cannot be ignored. Buddhism brought 
in the seeds of life, into the pdlity of the Sinhalese people. From the 
days of Asoka in the 3rd. century B. C., when Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon, down to the 12th and 13th centuries A. D., it has been a 
religious as well as a social factor in the island, of t great and inspiring 
energy, directing the lives of the princes and peoples to acts of great 
and unselfish benevolence. And reaching downwards to the end of the 
18th century, it was, as we have seen, a force to be reckoned with. 
Although the religious enthusiasm has waned considerably in these 
modesn days of Christian' and European influence in the island, it is 
still able to keep its head above the surging waters. No study of the 
Sinhalese public institutions like hospitals and dispensaries is, therefore, 
woj*th the name unless it is made clear and established once for all that 
they ..were indissoluble parts of„an organised religious nflovement em¬ 
bracing the manifold activities of„the people. . Buddhism proved itself 
distinctly powerful for social good in-Ceylon for the space of sixteen 
hundred years and more beginning with the 3rd , century B. C., and it 
still maintains itself in 'the island in the presence of Eewej forces, the 
result of modern conditions brought about by contact with the West. 
Iji that standard text-book on Indian Buddhism by*the well-known 
German scholar, H. Kern,— The Manual of Indian Buddhism forming 
part of the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research published in Germany, 
we read :—“ All agree that Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon in 
the days of Asoka. This fact we consider to be historical. * # In the 
three centuries which elapsed between the death of Asoka and the 
feign of Kanishka, Buddhism was steadily on the increase in the North. 
• It extended its conquest beyond the limits of India so far as Bactria 
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find China, whilst in Ceylon it acquired the supremacy which it has retain¬ 
ed up to this day amongSt, tjie 'Sinhalese population .” {Ibid, pp. 117, 118). 
Again, speaking with reference to Indian influence on Sinhalese ecclesias¬ 
tical history, the same authority makes the following observations :— 

“ Up to our days Buddhism has nkiintained itself against the encroachment 
of Saivism , Islam and *Christianity . The “clergy has lost much of its 
influence, but the Law of Buddha is still hejd high by the aristocracy 
and the people of old Sinhalese extraction, though the popular form of 
rpligion is extremely like Hinduism, \lbid, p. 132). And Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith in \us*Early History of India (2nd. edn., p. 177) while pointing 
out thdt “ # Aspka’$ *>penly avowed preference for Buddhism and his 
active*propaganda established it as the dominant religion in India and 
in Ceylon” goes bn ft) say that* “ it still retains that position in the 
Southern Island? (Ceylon). And lastly, id that most recent work by 
Pr. R. S. Cepleston, who held office in Ceylon as Bishop,—his 
Buddhism Past and Pfescmt , in Magadlyx, and Ceylon (Longmans, 1908), 
we find^imilar«t*efefences to J 3 uddhism—to Buddhism of the old type 
and Buddhism in present revived aspect. Thus, we read :—“ There 
are two Buddhisms ncAv in Ceylon : The residuum of the old Buddhism 
of the past centuries, as it-lingcrs in out-of-the-way places, and as it 
has shaped the habits and ways of thought of those who are not under 
European influence; and a new revival much more self-conscious and 
artificial, which aims indeed only at reviving what Buddhism always 
professed to be, but* which has been influenced, in its estimate of that 
profession very largely by Europeans^” The Bishop then goes on to 
describe the. great revival of Buddhism, which undoubtedly has taken 
place in Ceylon during the last twenty years. Speaking of Buddhist 
religious festivals of the present day among* the peoples of the .island, 
the Bishop declares :—“ One jnay see along the roads of the Southern 
Province twenty monkj together, proceeding with some dignity, with t 
very handsome fans ad?l new silk umbrellas, with bowels neatly covered 
with yellow eloth, gjhd carried by boys well-dressed in white, to the 
place of entertainment. m And for rniles one may meet compares of 
/ gaily-dressed people, women Specially, but by no means exclusively, 
streaming along, cheerful and Well-behaved, towards shrines which a few 
years ago attracted not a tenth of the number.* Near such n shrine itself 
may be seen a hundred o* more women, all yi white, each carrying 
in her uplifted hand a piece of the fragrant areca flower, shouting ‘Sadhu’ 
from time to time as they marefipd along, and at any rate enjoying the 
exhilarating sense‘of procession.” 

(B) 

The strength of the Buddhist religion in Ceylon, as in India, was 
seen not only* on the purely religious side,—the side represented by 
ideas and doctrines relating to man’s present agd future and his modes 
of worship ; but also in the direction given to national activities and the, 
development* of a unique and powerful civilisation as an expression 
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of the national life. So that from this point of view, a study of the 
Sinhalese national and public institutions wouid become possible only 
in the light of the religious atmosphere surrounding them on every side. 
And the problem of the advancement of religion and of the welfare 
of the people would no longer appear in this vie'iv as two problems, but 
as one, being the counterparts of each Other. Accordingly, we discover 
a marvellous change coming over the Sinhalese people as the result 
of forces set in motion by the introduction and subsequent development 
of the Buddhist faith in the island. Mr. Edward Upham* M. R. A. s., 
. Fi S. a., a recognised authority, “in Vol. I of the Sacred and Historical 
Works of Ceylon, edited by him (1833), makes certain pregnant observa¬ 
tions on the subject whictf we reproduce below. Says he :—“There is 
another point we can dwell on with pleasure, namely, 1 the ».rapid and 
remarkable progress of the Sinhalese in every branch of national im¬ 
provement, which seem to have followed the benign influence of 
Buddhism, as compared with'the state in which it found them. It may, 
indeed, be said that though Buddhism has long ceased to exhibt 
characters which could vie with the mortifications. and f renunciations so 
common among the ascetic votaries of Brahmaivsm, its 4 oc trines 
have been applied to far greater advantage' by recommending active bene¬ 
volence and the practice of, the useful arts, specially-'Agriculture ; and its 
annals dwell with every expression of applause on the conduct of those 
sovereigns who, by the formation of tanks or otherwise‘facilitating the 
labours of the people gave evidence of their wish to become the bene¬ 
factors of the .country^’ Vide Uphqm's Introduction, pp. xxxii, 
xxxvi). The same 1 point is also brought out with equal distinctness 
by another recognised authority, Sir Emerson Tcnfient, whose History 
of Ceylon is a standard work on the subject. In yol I of his History we 
read :—“ Before the arrival of Wijay ” (fcara), who invaded Ceylon from 
Bengal in the 5th century u. C., “agriculture was unknown ir.» Ceylon. It 
was to the Hindu kings who succeeded Wijay that Ceylon was indebted 
for the„earliest knowledge of agriculture, for the construction of reservoirs 
and the practice of irrigation for the cultivation of rice. The first tank in 
Ceylon was formed by the successor of Wijay, and their subsequent 
extension to an almost incredible number is ascrcbable to the influences 
of the Buddhist religion, which abhorring the destruction of animal 
life, taught its multitudinous votaries to subsist exclusively upon vege-, 
table Y6od. Hence, the planting of gardens, the, diffusion of fruit trees 
and leguminous vegetables, the sowings of dry grain, the formation of 
reservoirs and canals, and the reclamation of lands in situations favour¬ 
able for irrigation.” [Ibid; pp. 429, 430). 

It thus appears that the religious movement in Ceylon, a£ in India, 
was the one supreme factor of the nationUl life.that can properly explain 
the existence of charitable and philanthropic institutiofis like hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout the island for a period extending over 
sixteen centuries, from the days of Asolja and Devanampiya Tissa 
(the first king of Ceylon who bqeame a convert to the Buddhist faith) to 
the times of Parakrama Bahu, a powerful and charitably-disposed 
Sinhalese monarch of the 12th century, A.D. And the study of Sinhalese 
hospitals and dispensaries as a part of the study of Swadeshi India 
untouched by Christian c influences is, therefore, only possible in the 
light of the forces set in motion in the island by the strength of a religion 
introduced from India and developed by constant intercourse with her. 



PART II : TCSPlCS FOR DISCUSSION 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION : A REPRESENTATIVE OPINION 

• • • 

We are in hearty agreement with the following opinions of a repre¬ 
sentative Indian Journal, the Bengalee newspaper of Calcutta, on the 
subject of Iftdian National Reconstruction. The extracts are taken from 

t | ^ 

a leading article, “Basis*of National Reconstruction,” appearing in its 

issue of the 24th March, 1910. 

* _ • 

• • 

“ There is a painful v^mt, it has to be admitted with regret, a want that is 
beginning now to bg keenly felt, of precise and aecurate information about the 
past achievement^ of our race. Yet, Nationalism uninspired and unilluminated 
by an adequate apprpeiatien *of the nation’^ history and'culture, of what and 
,ho*v much*its mernbcrs*have done ynd have realised in the domains of Thought 
and Art, is somewhat of ^ contradiction in terms. The New India that rose 
before the Europeanised vision of thts enthusiasts of the earlier generations—an 
India completely purged akogethei* of her oW faiths and institutions, ideals and 
aspirations and delighting in practices and systems and disciplines imported 
brand-new from the West, is now no more. Closer acquaintance with Europe, 
a deeper insight into .her thought and history, backed up by the experience 
acquired in their own coufttry, has taught Indians to look upon their past with 
reverence, as pre-conditioning and outlining «their work in the present, as con¬ 
taining the revelStion in which they must discover the promise of the future. 
The idea of a nation as an organic unity in space as well as in time , in reference 
to its past, present and future, is nftw an established faith amongst us. “t hus 
far we may be said to have progressed from the position of our predecessors. 
But that lays upon us the sacred obligation to redeem our past from the present 
condition of vaguenessemd obscurity, to know it with certainty, to equip oursetoes 
with clear , precise and ample information about*onr ancient civilisation and culture 
before we think of building upon i£ the programme of our future. How have 
we discharged this obligation ?” 

II 

“ We would not be guilty of ignoring the marked success Indian Natibna- 
lism has already acfiieved in some matters of vital significance. The renaissance 
of Indian Art in the hands of the giftkd Bengalee young men who are making 
the old and the *true Indian idea of beauty once more a living reality and 
inspiration to their countrymen is full of ffi finite promise. Dr. P. C. Ray’s 
books on Hindu* Chemistry are a luminous re presentation of the knowledge 
of our ancestors* in the terms that are demanded by the spirit of our times. 
And the brilliant chapter added by Principal Brajencra Nath Seal constituting, 
as it does, an encyclopaedia in miniature on Indian Thought is a most inspiring 
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"earnest of what the writer could tell us^in detail in the language of modern 

thought, (if he would only consecrate himself to the high and serious mission), 

of India’s rank and worth as a contributory to the moral, intellectual and 

religious progress of the human race.” 

■* 

’ III 

“ A strong undercurrent of a desire for a correct knowledge of the past 
had been perceptible for some time back in the nation’s thought, and seemed 
to find its visible expression and embodiment in tho foundation of die National 
Council of Education. But up to thij present moment, this institution seems 

to have done little in the direction we have indicated* if \$e may be allowed to 

* 

say so without difence, in fulfilment of the ardent hopes that it raised at the time 
it was founded. Jt strikes us that the important thing for the Council to keep 
in view is not merely the instruction of a number of Indian youths, but the 
bringing together and the co-operation of a number of men who are fitted by 
their ability, perception and inclination to re-state scientifically th^ culture of 
our forefathers. There arc such men in the country, none too many of course, 
and we think the National Council would do its highest duty to the Nation; and 
deserve well of it,—surely the finest aspiration that could prompt and guide an 
institution,—by securing the services of these men with a view to making them 
and enabling then} to dedicate the whole of their time and effort to the work of 
which we have spoken.” 


« 

EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE ABOVE 

We are in hearty agreement with most of the ideas contained in the three 
foregoing extracts. Wc have been carrying ‘out in our own humble way and 
according to the limits of our present resources the programme of work laid 
down above with such clearness of expression.' We have only recently 
been able to secure the co-oparation of a few worRjprs among whom are 
men^of high intellectual and academic attainments, whose mission in life 
apparently is to carry out the programme of, work to which the Bengalee draws 
our prominent attention. A few,—a small number.are at present exclusively 
devoted to the work and tKey are helped by a'small number of undergraduates, 
who* are attached to them as apprentices anfl who like their masters are ex¬ 
clusively devoted to this literary mission of research-work in the department 
of Indian civilisation and culture.. ButHhe faint which we are anxious to bring 
out and make clear is that men whose mission in life is Of the kind we have 
referred to would on no account like to place themselves under the control of 
an outside agency, call it by what name you will, an Executive Committee, a 
Council, a Board of Governors, or of Directors to whom they, would stand in 
the relation of an employee to an employer. That is the very crux of the whole 
question. A body of talented and devoted investigators or research-workers 
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wo 4 uld, no doubt, willingly own allegiance to their own gurus i. e., men who by 
their achievements in the special departments of their work have established 
their claims to be recognised as masters, men like Sj. Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
Dr. J. C. Bose, m.a., d. sc., Dr. P. C. Ray, d. sc., Fh. i>., Dr. B. N. Seal, m.a., 
Ph. o. for instance. But the)* would on no account like to “play second fiddle,” 
to us& a vulgar but expressive johrase, a controlling agency composed only of 
lay-men, however high their social position,—they *would on no account accept 
a position of subornation to an Executive Committee or Governing Council 
composed, for, instance, of successful professional men, doctors, engineers, 
merchants, solicitors, barristers, pleaders, maivigors of estates, or on the other > 
hand, ex-magistrates, ex-judges, or other retired officials or retired professional 
men,—men, in fact,’whose supreme qualification in life, to assume control over 
such men would apparently be not that they are or have been investi¬ 
gators- tljemsdives, but that they have, been highly successful in their 
several professions. The Rational Council of Education, therefore, has 
little chance of securing the services 5 f men pf the higher, stamp, of men 
who»are higher, as investigators, to the men composing the governing body of 
the Councu ; or .even of younger men who by their attachment to a higher 
sphere of work have already, placed themselves* morally speaking, on a superior 
plane of thought and* aspiration ; unless, indeed, the whole scheme of control 
is thoroughly remodelled, and th*e pVesent statutory controlling body is relegated 
to a subordinate place iimhe»scheme of the Council. t In this state of things it 
appears to us that the duty’of Society-—the conscious portion of our Society— 
would be not to go ajpouj eugagixg servicesa.of true workers by offering fees as 
remuneration for their work,—that would be placing them in a subordinate 
relation to the body of managers ;—not to go about to buy them and so enjoy 
the reputation of having these people as so many officers wovkfhg under control. 
No,—but the proper duty of Society would be first to assume the right attitude 
towards them by recognising their superior worth, and then to place before 
them all available resources in men and money, but without attempting to keep 
them under the tight control of a body of*managers filling the highest place 
in a system of oi^anisation. No,—the proper duty of Society would be not 
to demand a definite return through a body of Managers for services rendered 
to them ; or as may happen, in the event of an inadequate return of wqjjv,— 
to demand an explanation,—but £he proper duty would be to leave the worker 
absolutely free to work at his subject and the question of outturn wholly <.o 
the care of the worker hi/nsclf. That would be in strict accordance with the 
- ancient Indian spirit of honouring the learned and it would also be the best \\§.y 
of promoting Learning,,* promoting the highestynterests of future Indian culture. 
The bane of modern Western civilization is* commercialism in every depart¬ 
ment of man’s activity, and it has begun to Visibly invade and affect educational 
methods pursued in India from time immemorial. This spirit of commercialism 
with its inevitable systeiji of organised control is ill-calculated to stimulate the 
aspiring life within ; and it is not calculated to persuade original men* devoted to 
Learning, or even men aspiring to devote themselves, to Learning, to place 
themselves under the depressing conditions of life incident to a position of 
subordination to a "Board of lay Manager? in a scheme of organisation. Their* 
only right position can be either of freedom or.of authority ; arid the only func¬ 
tion of outside people would be not to assume functions of control as a return 
for services rendered, but the right attitude^ for them to assume would be to 
place themselves in a relation of subordination to the workers as their active 
helpers. Neither.in our National Council of Education, nor in other educa¬ 
tional institutions in this part of our country that we know of, is there any 
provision made fot the carrying out of this idea, noi* even is the need for 
assuming this attitude towards workers devoted to Learning felt or appreciated. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND INDIAN NATIONALITY : VIEWS 
OF DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS OF INDIAN CULTURE.- II 

( Cotftitiued from pp. g—u of part II. of March, igio number ) 

v. Unity of Indian National Culture = Contribution by the Great Mughal Emperors 

“ Islam, in the days of its power rejoiced to establish itself as Indian on 
Indian soil. The architectural works of the Mughal Emperors are full of 
enthusiasm for the Indian past ; for the Indo-Saracenic style owes as much to 
Rajputana as to Mecca and Constantinople. It would be hardly possible to 
'think of an India in which no' great Mughal had ruled, no Taj been built, 
or to which Persian Art and Literature are wholly foreign. r Few great Indian 
rulers have displayed the “genius for statesmanship which Akbar had, a greater 
religious toleration than he. The reign of Akbar was ‘contemporary with that 
of Elizabeth, and with a still greater statesmanship and breadth of mind and 
heart, he undertook to inaugurate a .vast national, as - distinguished from a 
sectarian policy. r Few, indeed, of the world’s monarchs have ever used so 
marvellous an opportunity with such wisdom and magnanimity as this Emperor 
of Delhi. Akbar’s three immediate descendants—Jehangir, his son, Shah 
Jehan, his grandson, and Aurungz^eb, his great-grandson—*were all men of mark¬ 
ed ability. They retained intact the Empire which his genius, had consolidated. 
But unfortunately, of them all, Aurungzeeb’s was the sectarian and somewhat 
narrowly devotional temperament of the English CatltGlic queen, better fitted 
to make him a Saint of Islam than welder of the Indian nationality, and Shah 
Jehan alone had a genius of administration comparable \o his grandfather’s 
of initiation. In other words, India had the misfortune in her own case to 
see Elizabeth succeeded, not preceded by Mary. Such w'ere the four great 
Mughals, whose united reigns began two years before the accession of Elizabeth, 
and ended at thq date of the Parliamentary union of England, and Scotland, 
scarcely yet two hundred years ago.” 

“ Such were they all; but of ^hem all, Akbar stands unrivalled in liberal 
statesmanship, and Shah Jehan in personal genius. In the hands of this last 
monarch the unity of India became a visible fact, symbolised by the dazzling 
beauty of his buildings, and even Pope Leo X must give way to him for taste. 
Now it was the Taj, raising its stately head above its jewelled walls and lace- 
carved windows of white marble, in inconsolable love and sorrow. Again, it 
was the Pearl Mosque of Agra, vast in proportion and almost unadorned, in 
severity of creamy stone, of sun-steeped court dhd shadowed aisles and 
sanctuary. Yet once more some dainty palace or exquisite oratory, the baths 
of all empress or the hall of audience of a king, testified to the fact that a 
lord* of artists sat upon the throne. But it wa» not only in white marble that 
Shah Jehan gave the reins to his pride in the* Indian soil and the Indian people. 
He built the modem Delhi, with her red walls, her broad streets, and her 
magnificent/ortress. He made the Peacock Throne , of gold and jewels, which 
was.removed to Persia by Nadir Shah a hundred ^ears later. *He and his court 
and household were collections of choice books and pictures. And, like all 
.the Mughals, he was himself a past master in the art of illuminating manus¬ 
cripts. In all this Shah Jehan proved bijnself the monarch, not of some section, 
but of all his subjects, and as Such he is regarded by India to this day. He 
might not be in active sympathy with every phase of the popular creeds, but 
there is none who is cut off ftom sympathy with him. The enthusiasm that 
spoke in his works is deeply understood. His addition of a third style to the 
architectural glories of the country is never forgotten. And it is still remember¬ 
ed by the people that,, according to the unanimous voice of history, India was 
never so well administered as in his day.” (Adapted from Sister NiveditcCs 
Web of Indian Life and Dr. Coomaraswamy's writings.) 
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SECTION I : NATIONAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
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THE BENGAL LITERARY CONFERENCE, 1910, AND THE BENGAL NATIONAL COLLEGE, 

In connection Vith the Bengal Literary Conference which met this year 
at Bhagalpur on the 14th and, the 15th February last, a very interesting 
-and unique Exhibition waV held of photographs of various places of archaeo¬ 
logical, antiquarian and historical interest, Buddhistic relics, geological 
specimens, Sahsknt, Ataliic, Bengali, Hindi and Persian manuscripts, Ayurvedic 
medicines and scientific apparatus and ’ instruments. The Exhibits of the 

•k 

Scientific Section inpluc^ed many important instruiyents and apparatus (some 38 in 
number) turned out by the Scientific^ and Technical Workshops and the Chemical 
laboratory of the Bengal Rational College, Calcutta. They were lent by the 
College authorities in response to an invitation from the conveners of the Con¬ 
ference. The more itjtpo^tant of the exhibits were :—(1) Glass Apparatus 
manufactured in the Chemical Laboratory of the College, which included an 
Erdmen’s Float, ^radiiatad Burettes and osher graduated tubes ; (2) Physical 
Science Apparatus turned out by the College Scientific Workshop, including a 
Mirror Galvanometer (designed .by Sj. Jagadindu Ray, th^gifted Professor of 
Physics of the College),a Potentiometer, some Calorimeters, a Spherometer, a 
Photometer, a Screw-gaugb and other apparatus for practical work in the Physical 
Laboratory ; (3) a number of Microscopes turned out by the Technical Department 
of the College** Sj. Jagadindu Ray, the Professor of Physics and Superintendent 
of the College and Sj. Manindra Nath Banerjec, Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Bengal National College, who haM been specially deputed by the Executive 
Committee, attended the Conference, and explained to visitors at the 
Exhibition the construction, working etc., of these instruments. This part of the 
Exhibition, we are informed, attracted considerable attention of the visitors. > 

At the same Literary Conference, Sj. Manindra Nath Banerji read > three 
papers respectively on the following subjects : (1) Rasayanic Paribhasa or 

Indian Chemical Terminology ; (2) the Nitre Industry in Tirhoot (Behar) and 
(3) Preparation pf Makaradhvvaja from a scientifiopoint of view.. Two papers 
on the first-mentioned subject*were jead at the Conference, one by Dr. J 5 . C. 
Ray, and the other, by Sj. Bankim Chan (fra Mukerji. In his paper on Rasayanic 
Paribhasa or Chemical Terminold&y, Dr.- P. C. Ray gave an interesting account 
of his own deep researches in thq direction, showing how the ancient Chemistry 
of the Hindus contained some excellent technical terms, which exactly expressed 
the processes or properties involved and which even modern science could 
hardly improve # upon. He also indicated that an exhaustive index of all the chemi- 


, * The lenses of course were imported articles. 
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cal terms in Bengali was in course of preparation by himself in collaboration witl? 
Pandit Harish Chandra Kabiratna of Calcutta. * Sj- Manindra Nath Banerji had 
been engaged for some time past on the same subject and his paper on Bengali 
Chemical Terminology was interesting as well as suggestive. He proceeded on in¬ 
dependent lines and his contribution is a valued addition to the growing literature 
on the subject. Besides Sj. Jagidindu Ray, Lecturer in Phisics and Sj Manindra 
Nath Banerji, Lecturer in Chemistry, both of whom attended the Conference, as 
delegates of the National Council of Education, t,wo other members of the College 
staff, namely, Sj. Radhakumud Mukerjee, m.a., Prefrichand Roychand Studettt\ 
Lecturer in Economics, and Sj. Binay Kumar Sarkar, ai.a., Lecturer in History 

• r C 

and English, also attended the Conference. We are glad also that‘a representa¬ 
tive of the Malda District Council of National Education, Sj. Bepin Behari 
Ghosh, b.i#., Pleader, attended ,the Conference and read a thoughtful paper on 
the subject of National Education. ^ 


MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION OF THE DEPRESSED ‘ CLOSES AND OF THE 

MASSES GENERALLY—IV 

(Continued from ftp. 25-30 of the March, igzo number of this journal.) 

I. Beginning's of Work in Bengal ( continued.) 

In the last preceding three numbers of this Magazine we have tried to 
give our readers an idea, however imperfect, of the efforts that are being made 
in different parts of the country to raise the educational condition of the 
depressed classes and of the masses generally. We have seen that Bengal 
in particular, which was tiJl very recently so indifferent to the very 
important work of educating the depressed glasses among the Hindus and 
the poorer sections of the Mahomedan community, has since begun to show 
signs of activity in the direction. We must confess that the efforts of our 
leaders^ although encouraging for a beginning, are hardly equal to the urgent 
requirements of the occasion. We referred in our January issue to the keen 
struggle that has been going on for some time past between the Hindu higher 
castes and the Namasudras of the ^///-tracts in the districts of Faridpur and 
Backergunge ahd to the aggressive attitude assumed by the Namasudras to obtain 
social 'recognition. The most recent news; however, of a similar struggle 
between the depressed classes and the Kayasthas, a high caste people among 
the Hindus, for social rights and * privileges comes from Syhlet and is told 
in some detail by the Deshabarta , a local vernacular weekly? There in one 
of the villages the Namasudras/* the Malis, and the Kayasthas are at 
loggerheads. The Namasudras and the Dases of village Ontehari were 
quarrelling with one another for a long time past, with the result that the latter 
boycotted the former completely and took the vow that those amongst them¬ 
selves who assisted the Namasudras, would be outcasted. Then, one Braja- 
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gobinda Das, a man of the middle classes among the Hindus, broke the vow and 
joined the Namasudras. So. the Kayasthas and Dases of the place have stood 
against him—all in a body. The feeling of hostility has shovvrf itself in the 
institution of as many as. twenty-three lawsuits. So far for the Dases and 
Kayasthas on the one side and the 1 Namasudras on *the other. We now come 
to the case of the Malts of the place who are among the lower castes of the 
Hindu community.' The Malis have declared that if the Napits ( barbers) and 
Dhobas (washermen) do not serve them, they,will not bear the palki (palanquin) 
foi them. 'While the Sabdakar-caste people have taken the oath that if the Malis 
and the Namasudras are averse to act as palanquin-bearers for them, they in 
their turn, will not serve the people of those castes on occasions of marriage. 
Thus, some sections amongvthe depresse.d classes and low-caste people among 
the Hindus, such as the, Namasudras, the Malis, the Dhoolis ( tillage bandsmen ), 
etc., on one sideband the Kayasthas-.on the other, have been quarrelling with one 
another with such bitterness tV».at the Kayasthas have withheld lending money 
to. them. ■- This has temporarily suspended the frequent celebration of marriages 
in the several commumijes r concerned. Not only this. The Zemindars have 
also ceased to avail themselves of the services of these depressed-class people in 
the matter of sowing operations. The struggle, in fact, t has assumed various 
shapes and serious results are anticipated. The situation is, indeed, one that 
calls for a wiser treatment. And we cannot be too indebted to those of our 
people who have been trying hard to ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
classes by providing education to them. 

, Among the agencies working to this end,'*we consider the Faridpur District 
Association, to' which we referred in our last issue, as one of the most impor¬ 
tant. One striking fact about the district of Faridpur is that one half of the 
Hindu population belongs to the Namasudra class, and the Association has 
set about its task for the amelioration of this class of the people with an 
amount of zeal and has achieved an amount of success which ought to furnish 
a strong incentive to? work to our educated people in other districts of 
Bengal. The Association was started in August, 1907 with the following 
among other objects :—(1) To establish and maintain National Schools and 
to make provision for physical education, agricultural training and other special 
technical training \n combination with the spread of general education. (2) To 
help in the manufacture of indigenous articles and the -creating of a demand for 
Swadeshi manufactures, eschewing all forc’gn-made articles as far as practicable 
and giving preference to Swadeshi Articles-even at a sacrifice. (3) To bring about 
a relaxation of some of the hard, and fast regulations of the caste system ; 
to remove evil practices among the different castes ; to form village associations 
and to strengthen Hindu Society in its efforts to enforce its rules upon its 
members. (4) To settle amicably by means of arbitration, disputes and 
differences between parties. The records of the Association for the first two 
years of its existence show that in all these departments of work a satisfactory 
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amount of work had been carried out. The Association has started Branches in 
a number of thanas or Talukas , and has over two hundred representatives enrolled 
as members. "It has appointed regular preachers who work in the several thanas 
and are paid by monthly allowances. These preachers go from village to village, 
preach Swadeshi and furnish reports to the Association on such matters as 
education, sanitation etc. During the year 1908 twelve such preachers worked in 
ten of the thanas of the district, and it is noteworthy that three n of them were 
Mahomedans. „ 

The kind of educational work that the Association has been doing and 
with which we are more concerned here, owes much of its admitted progress to 
the efforts of these Swadeshi preachers. Wherever a' preacher finds the 
necessity of starting a national primary school, .he reports the matter to the 
Association, which then either directly starts, or help in the starting of spch 
a school. In this way the Association has been increasing its sphere of educa¬ 
tional work, and maintains at present no less than twenty-five. National Schools 
in the district. One of these schools,—the National" School at Kamargram, 
is a Secondary one, teaching up to the Fifth Standard Course of the National 
Council of Education, Bengal, while the' rest are all Primary Schools. The 
most salient features of the schools linder the Association are as follows : 

The students in all these schools, with the exception of Kamargram and 
Burirhat schools alnd the Baonara Madrassa, belong to the artizan and the 
agriculturist corqmunities. By far the largest numbers are Namasudras ; then 
come the Mahomedans ( agriculturist ) and last of all the Sahas, Subarnabaniks 
and Kamars and other miscellaneous classes among the depressed population. 
In Kamargram, Burirhat and Baonara schools there are also lots of students of 
the above classes intermixed with boys belonging to the upper classes. Again, 
in many of the schools for the Namasudra and Mahomedan cultivators, there are 
boys and girls belonging to these communities reading side by side. 

It also speaks well for the Association that 'Among its members and its 
preachers there are Mahomedan gentlemen, and that among the managers or 
secretaries of schools under it are Mahomedan workers. And this fact, together 
with the one already indicated that all classes of students in the schools read 
side by side without any distinction of caste or creed, goes to show the national 
character of 1 the Association and to testify to the existence of excellent relations 
between the two great communities, the, Hindus and Mahomedans, of the 
district. The schools under the Asseciation teach some 12 00 students all told. 
The number of students in each of the twenty-five schools ranges from 24 to 100, 
while the average number reaches the fairly large figure of 48.' Again, the Asso¬ 
ciation not merely keeps supervision over these schools, but has rendered also 
pecuniary help to them in the form of monthly grants-in-aid. The total grant 
comes up at present to Rs. 77 every month, and they range from Rs. 2 to Rs. ro 
separately; while the average grant to each school reaches over Rs. 3. Besides these 
grants, the Association has decided to spend Rs. 50 a month in maintaining an 
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Inspector of schools, at least for a period of six months in the year and limited as 
the resources of the Associatum*are, it is not expected to do more at present. 
We now proceed to give some details about the progress of actual educational 
work which the Association has been the means of achieving. Of the fourteen 
thanas into which the district ,pf Faridpur is divided, alPwith the exception of one 
only , possess one or more such schools each. The thana of Gopalgunge, 
which has thq most high percentage of Namasudra population, counts no less 
than six schools under the Association. • * 

• The following list gives names of places where the schools under the Asso¬ 
ciation are -located wjjh the amount of grant paid to each of them : Thana 

% 4 * 

Bhusaha *-( t ) Kamargram ( High National school) Rs 10 ; Thq/ta Gopalgunge 
—( 1 ) Manikhar, Rs; 2 ; ( Gobra, Rs. 2 : (3 ) Majhiganti. Rs. 2; ( 4 ) Pan- 
chuiaia, Rs. 2 ; ( 5 )• Nabukhali, Rs. 2 ; ( 6 ) Mtftiikhar ( Niglit school), Rs. 2. 


Thi\na Kotalparo )—( 1 ) Hi ran, Rs? 3 ; ( 2 ) Dakar para, Rs. 35(3) Bagan 
Uttarpara, Rs. 2 ; (4} Dut>a£rain, Rs 4. 'Qhana Baliakandi —( 1 ) Baonara 
Ra/dharpur* ( Madmsa j, Rs 5 ;' ( a ) Sonaikuri, Rs. 2 ; (3 ) Ramnagar, Rs. 2. 


Thana Muksudpur —(1) fthalAgrum, Rs. 2; (2) Nizamkandi, Rs. 2. Thana 


Pansa —{1) Para Belgachi, Rs. 2; Helancha, Rs. 
Solapur, Rs. 2. Thana*Afadaripi/r -Bajitpur, Rs. 2. 


3. Thana Nagarkanda — 
Thttna Gosanger Hat — 


Burirhat, Rs. 10. Thana Palang ■ —Yogpatta, Rs. 3. Thana Bhanga— Bhangar- 
para, Rs. 2. Thana Rajbari —Sajjankandu, Rs. 2. Thana Stutarpur — Nijagram, 


Rs. 2. • • 

The above facts are sufficiently encouraging ; but it should be remembered 
that out of a total population of about nineteen takhs and a half, so much as about 
three lakhs and a quarter are Namasudras and about ten lakhs arc Mabomedans ; 
and it is clear that there is an almost unlimited field of work for the Asso¬ 
ciation. Thus, although the Association will have to extend its operations many 
times over before it can adequately meet the requirements of the District, still 
the success it has already achieved in the line of educational work among the 
depressed classes of th4 Hindu community and the poorer classes of the Mjiho- 
medans calls for special commendation. , ^ 

It would be invidious to mention names ; still we feel we should be wanting 


in the discharge of our .duty if we did not mention the honoured name of 
Sj. Ambika Cbarai? Muzumdar, m.a., b.l., President of the Association, as one 
of the prime-movers in this particular»educational work,*to whose lead the move¬ 
ment owes so much! ** 1 


LITERARY WEALTH OF INDIA: 6EARCH FOR PRAKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS 

I 

During the last two or three years I was busy collecting Prakrit works, 
especially grammatical works in Prakrit. In my search for those works I saw a 
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small note in the Indian Antiquary* about *r®gf*r*irprPifgRT by HJ'h'RT. After # a 
few days I saw a quotation in Dr. Hoernle’s edition Chanda’s Prakrita Laksh- 
matia from a Trakrita grammar by Subhachandra along with the quotations 
from those of Hemachandra, Trivikrama and others'. Anxious to procure a copy 
of the work Preferred to 4 J rof. Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum to find ouf the 
place where the work is to be found. To my astonishment I found the following 
remark under Subhachandra. • c 

»» —*T3?f^*erT1%—Iiv the proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal 

1875-77 a Prakrit grammar is (mentioned called ^fl^nzff*T«tir*iDff by Subhasagara 

1 

which may be identical with the present* work. But I/loul^t whether the name 
Subhasagara has ever been heard of by any one else than*by my htmoused‘friend 
Mitra.” f c 

Nothing enlightened on the point for which I referred te the Catalogue #nd 
being the more anxious 1 referred to the notices of Sanskrit Mss. by Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra and found the following jentry in Vol. If I. page ,19. 

“But the most important of my acquisitiqns are some treatises oft the gram¬ 
mar of the Prakrita language. These include rst giueig'.yachwtaviany of Subha - 

c 

sagara . Name of these h&s been noticed in Prof. Lassen’s 

Institutones Linguae Prakriticae antf all of the"m \\*ill f think b*c new to European 
scholars. The first I believe is the same which Dr. Hocrnle has noticed in the 
Indian Antiquary of. August last (1873 ); but it is there described as the work of 
one SubhachanQlra. My codex comprises only two ^chapters. It has been 
copied from a text which from the appearance of its paper and the antiquated 
form of its writing I believe is abo'ut five hundred years old.” 

From the above remarks it appears that Sabdachinlamanivri11i by Subha¬ 
chandra must be the same a* Audaryachintamani, the authey of which must be 
either Subhachandra or Subhasagara. So ^’ith the hope that my desire will be 
fulfilled, I at once got Audaryachintamani on logp from the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Government Collection). B^ien I went through the work 
for the quotation of Dr. Hoernle, # I neither found the quotation*in the work nor 
any possibility of its being found ip the work a% the author does not use in¬ 
dependent signs as Trivikrama does in his grammar. So I set it down that this 
work is not the same as Sabdachintamanivritti b)t Subhachandra. Being 
disappointed in one particular I naturally began to doubt the reality of 
the other statement alstf; and strange t<s say, my surmise has turned out 
to be a reality. 

• i! 

The author of this work is not^Subhasagara, but one Srulasagara as is evident 
from the following extract found in the colophon at the end of each Adhyaya 

* * *[tx tfant- 

* Page 29 of 1873. 
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Again, we have a commentary on Yasastilakachampukavya (Ed. Kavyamala 

70) by one Srutasagara who \^ry.es* the following in the colophon to that work at 
the end of every Asvasa, • 

trrar’TaiT^’ir'sr^wrTfpiT^srTf^^T ^fr ftrPnrnit. 

From the two colophons we see that the two Sru\asagaras were the Sishyas of 
the same Sri Vidyarfandin and the second author has composed a Prakrita gram¬ 
mar. So we may conclude that the author of this Audaryachintamani must be*' 
ibe* same Srutasagara the author of the commentary on Yasastilakachampu¬ 
kavya. • 

Now a critic if.U.y question whether the two authors may not be Subhasagaras 
only instead of Srutasagaras % It is easy to clear this doubt. We’ must thank the 
author himself for having dispersed the cloud around his own *name. He cites 
his own name as an example for under the 157th. sutra of xst Adhyaya. 

According to that sutra ^cPITHy: becomes If his name had been TpT- 

it should havy assumed a different form according to another sutra. 

Again at the end of the 3th *\dhyaya he inserts a verse* with his own name in it. 
There it is given as TTcWHPi:. If his name had b’een 1PTOTOT the ehandas 
(metre 1 ' of the slokie will.be.spoiled* So we mtiy undoubtedly say that the author 
of Audaryachintamani was Srutasagara only. 

* 111 

Let us now consider who this Srutasagara was, what were his other works 
and when he flourished ?* As with all Sanskrit authors, we cannot answer the 
above questions to one’s satisfaction. Yet k shall make bold to publish the 
following few statements about the author and his time. Srutasagara was a 
fierce Digambara jaina and he devoted the greater part of his attention to crush¬ 
ing the rival sect. He was the pilpil of Sri Vidyanandiu who was the pupil of 
Devendrakirti. He was skilled in Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry. The following are 
some of his works which carfie under my notice.' There may be some others also. 

Audaryachintamani () ; a commentary on Shatprabhnta 
(tfritTOT) ; a commentary on Yasastilakachampu () ; 
Anantavratakatha (^Wg^airsrT ); Jfiinendrayajnavidhi ( ) ; Sidha- 

chakrarchanastakanibandha ( ) ; Tatwarthatika ; 

Jnanarnavagadyatilqi ( ); Vratakathakosa (); Eki- 

bhavastotra («wft*rTTOtw); Pifrandajavidhikathopakhymnam ( 

» Hasasutritskatatwarthi ). . 

It was from the first three tfiat wfc Teanj what I have above written about 
the author. • . 

IV 

This work Audaryachintamani is a treatise on the Grammar of the Prakrita 
language. The book consists of six chapters, but the last portion of the sixth 
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chapter is wanting. 1 am at a loss to understand how Dr. Rajendra Lall Mitra 
was able to see only two chapters in this work,anil name the author as Subha- 
sagara although at the end of every chapter his name is given as Srutasagara. 
The author does not use the Samjnas or signs of Panini or Hemachandra but 
makes use of new oneso As for instance in the Sutram Sruta¬ 
sagara writes KTfh. Butin the corresponding sutra 

Hemachandra says Ttfl "vncft ^ MWf?T. What Hemachandra 

calls our Srutasagara calls ag 'Tljis justifies the statement of the 

author— * 1 t , 

^rqr ^;prrc i w 

w*rtrretg ^tt rt^Tn^^r it .. 

that he is composing only a sequel to the Grammar of Akalanka Pujya- 
pada which does not treat of Prakrita. So the SamjnaS’ in ‘my opinion wilv be 
the same as those of Akalankapujyapada. And he quotes some sut^as* 
of Sanskrit grammar here and there and these''are not found in any other 
grammar. So I suppose these also to belong to 'Akalankapuj^apada’s Jamendra- 
vyakarana. ■" ,r 

This work is more extensive and explanatory than those of Hempchandra 
and Trivikirma as will be evident from the following extracts. 

1. Hemachandra: IT*S%V. || W 0 W ft ^PTRT I II 

Trivikrama : same as Hemachandra. 

Srutasagara : || *T1 I II *| 3 f- 

fmsnsr ’w i 

2 . Hemachandra : $ 8 s^nrrfsrfSf ft I 

i i sfTEr^t i sfi^t n 

_ Trivikrama : XX $% 4 r^rr*f 8 *rrrf^f 5 f ft: Xm | 

T*x£t I WJ* I I 

3. Srutasagara : ^STit ^TST'TTT^rRTT^ II ft ^«TC: gr^TT^ft *TWfsr I 

r *T3T7TPirm I I ^TaT'TTDTTrnfhff | I fpfWI || 

‘ILgive only two examples above. There are many*other such instances in 
the works. 

V " 

It remains now only to say something about the time of the author. I can 
say nothing more than what Dr. R. G. Bhandarkgr wrote on the* subject. He 
argues that '■ Srutasagara was the pupil oV Sri Vidaynandir\ who was the suc¬ 
cessor as high priest«f Devendrakirti., Devandrakirti’s predecessor was Padma- 
nandin. In a work entitled Sudarsanacharita by Nemidatta^ Simhanandin is re¬ 
presented as Nemidatta’s teacher ^.nd as the pupil of Mallibhushana. Nemidatta 
wrote another work called Sripalacharita in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the 
following succession list 

1. Padmanandin—High priest of Sarasvatiya Gachchi of the Muta 


* vptt: ; sfiTuft ^ ijffjfar 11 
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Samgha; 2. Davendrakirti ; 3. Vidyanandin 4. Mallibhushana, teacher 

of Simhanandin who was th£ Jeacher of Nemidatta. Samvat 1585. 

Simhanandin the author’s teacher was the pupil of this Ifftt. Nemidatta 
represents himself as “devoted to the service of Srutasagara and other Yatis." 
So'that Srutasagara’s literary activity must be referred to about the year 1550 
samvat or 1494 a. n. * 

* VI 

In the August 1908 issue pf the “Journal and Proceedings” of the Asiatic 
•Society of *Bmgil jyas published a list of Jaina manuscripts deposited in the 
society’s library. The list was prepared by Pandit fvunja Vihari Nyavabhushana' 
Esq.| Ofienttfl Iiibrari 5 ,n of the Society. The list was intended to include all 
and only Jama works. £ was quite astonished not to find this work in the 
lisj. I am afraid tjiat fhe Librarian did not think this to be a* Jaina manuscript. 
The said list in addition to not containing this Jaina work includes some other 
works, such as by and which 

are not Jaina works. * . t 

* . VII 

A few words about Prakrita* grammars in g'eneral and I shall have done. 

Therc'are two .schools of .grammar in Prakrita dealing wjth the two dialects of 

the Prakrita Language. The works of Chanda, Hemarhandra, Trivikrama, 

Subhachandra and Srutasagara dealing mainly with the Jainodialects of Prakrita, 

the language of the Jloly Sutras of the Jains and other Prakrita works of 

Jaina authors. The rest 3 such as Prakritaprakasa of Vararuchi, Samkshiptasara 

of Kramadisvara, Prakritasarvasva of Mark»ndeyakavindra, Kalpalaru of Rama- 

tarkavagisa anti others deal with the Aryan Prakrit dialects used in the ordinary 

works, as for instance in the Sanskrit dramas of tire present day. Of these 

# 

Prakrit Grammars, those on thte Aryan Prakrita are found but rarely here and 
there. The rest such as Hemachandra, Trivikrama &c. are very generally known 
and copies found everywhere. So persons studying the Sanscrit works in which 
Prakrita appears should study the treatises on the Aryan Prakrita dialScts.* 

Why they should study these works only will be evident from the-Aoflowing 

* * 

extract from the commentary on iVJrichchhakatika. 

arrows ^isnrrfr *r£t T^fwr 
wt«r*nr: 1 

1 m^r»mrTqTar^ i ^rr^r; nf 

Ttt’hr: 1 ^»^T^?t»mrT<TT3^l wWl i* ^Mj^nrqra^ MTwrflEt?wr<V s”t 

* Prakrita Prakash , with its four comnieptaries, Sanjivani , Monorama , Subo - 
dhini and Manjari; Samkshiptasara with Prakritadipika of Chandidevavarman, etc. 

t Running *translation of the above :— i. e. among the speakers of Prakrita 
dialects in thi& play the Manager, the Actress, Radanika, Basantasena, her 
mother, her female attendant, Karnapuraka, the B?ahmin wife of Charudatta, 
Sodhanaka, and the Provost, these eleven speak the Sauraseni dialect: Birakrt 
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' From this we learn how many languages are met with in this work. And 
these languages were not treated of in the Jain^t .Prakrita grammars of Hema- 
chandra, Trivikrama &c. All these are found in the other set of grammars. 
Sanskrit Pandits of to-day study most probably Hemachandra and others, and 
when any Prakrita word iq the dramas appears to be ungrammatical accordirfg to 
them, ignorantly go to corrfect the word according to their grammar. I have 
known instances of such corrections. So I had to lay so much stress on this 
point. So grammars of Hemchandra’s sehoqj are of no practical use in these 
days as those of the other school, although mally vvords r assume the sartie 
form according to the tw6 sets of grammars. So I would advise persons 
wishing to study Aryan and Dramatic Prakrita, to study Prakiita ^arvasva, 
Kalpataru, and other works stated a*bove which only will be of any practical 
use to them. « 

I give below a few of the verses occurring in the work, Audaryachintamani, 
which may be in any way helpful in r inferring something about the author. 

^rar 

trxgrrfw trrarcrajTf ^ i 

wir^r n n r 

fksrrosftwp? i 

° , nar x » « i 

ftnwim: i wVnvuf®*? fvn^fyitixr 

WT¥T|T flreT*.1&TOr. I » 

srarr f^irsrt ^Tsnsrnf u * n 

fksnfxfW : q fony in m 

*w. i (t< i 

i |i> 

N. B. In conclusion I have, to state that I was 1 not able as yet to see 
Subhaciiandra’s Grammar. I do not .know when I may succeed in my attempt. 
All my attempts till now have failed. 

ArshaCj braky S. P. V. RANGANATHASYAMI. 

■ Vizagapatam t j- <• Aryavaraguru 

February r, igio. J Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

and Chandanaka speak the Avanti dialect ; the jester-comp&nion speaks the 
Prachya dialect; the Message-men, 4he three * attendants of the king’s brother-in- 
law, of Vasantasena and of Charudatta, the Buddhist monk and the son of 
Charudatta, these six speak the Magadhi dialect; the wifje" of the king’s 
brother-in-law speaks the Apabhramsa dialect; the Rashtriya speaks the Bhasha 
dialect ; the two Chanda'ias speak the Chandali dialect; and Mathura and the 
two gamblers speak the Dhakka dialect.— The Editor , Dawn Magazine. 
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. SECTION II : STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

NEAR BHUBANESWAR : THE TEMPLE OF GOURI DEVI 

In the March 1910 number of this Magazine a very interesting article 
on “Bhubaneswar and its world-famed Temple” from the pen of Sj. Ganapati 
Ray was published. The -writer begins his artjcle* with an account of his 
journey from the city of Calcutta to Bhubaneswar with special reference to the 
precincts of -Orissa and gives a bird’s-eye view of the town which was for 
some six centuries the capital of the Kesari Kings, who were great patrons 5 f 
‘learning in literature, science and art. The town of Bhubaneswar, in Orissa, 
is, no dOubt^ tjjjtad t far and wide for its sanctity as the repository of a large 
numb'er of Hindu temples which lie scattered about within its limits. Some 
of these temples are* exceptionally beautiful and are of high architectural 
value and the mo.?I fatuous of them all is, of course, the temple of Lingaraj 
Mahadeva, better known as the temple of Bhubaneswar, which was the writer’s 
main subject-matter, and wfiicri is admittedly regarded as one of the grandest 
and finest monuihenLs of Hindu architecture. The town itself has many 
charms and the scenery u^pftjsents at places are very attractive. The Bindu- 
saravar,, a miniature lake, is another object of interest. It is a tank surrounded 
on three sides with groups of temples and having in the centre of it a temple, 
which cannot but excite the admiration of a visitor. The water is held Tn 
great veneration by the pilgrims, as it is supposed to be a 'composition of holy 
waters from all the famou.5 shrines of the Hindus, and they bathe in the tank 
and perform religious rites by its side. Besides these notable objects, there 
are many other temples and shrines in Bhubaneswar, which the writer has not 
failed to notice, and which furnish striking evidence of the artistic skill of the 
ancient artisans of Orissa. “All these shrines” says the writer, “cluster round 
this lake ( Bindusarovar), but at considerable distances, say one is half a mile, 
another is one mile, and so^on. Far from this Sarovar there are many temples 
now covered with dense forest. It is said that seven thousand shrines qnce 
clustered round*this siflcred lake of Bindusarovar.” Bhubaneswar* >s thus full 
of temples and shrines, most notable among them being the temple of Lingaraj 
Mahadev to which we have already‘referred. 

But there are other samples outside the boundaries of the temple, but near 
to it, which, 'though not so important as the far-famed temple of fihubaneswar, 

3 * 

are still remarkable monuments of Orissah art. These temples are situated 
in the maidan by tfie bank of the river Ga/igeya, that runs along the foot of 
the rocky tableland, and the principal of them are nine in number, namely, 
the temple of Gouri , the temple*of Parusrameswar, and those of Kedareswar, 
Mukleswar,' Sidheswar, Raja Rani, Bhaskareswar, Megheswar and Brahmeswar. 
Of these nine temples, the temple of Gouri Devi, which forms the subject- 
matter of my present narration, is situated about a qparter mile off the great 
temple of Bhubaneswar. 

The history of the origin of the above temple is thus briefly told. It is 
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said, that a ‘ Siddhapurusha ’ or saint came to the place with a tapaswini , a female 
anchorite, when the place was full of jungles and kuift a holy cottage or asram 
and together practised Yoga and austerities, and it is on one and the same 
day attained Samadhi or salvation of their souls, In the course of a few years. 
They are believed to have come from the Deccan and possessed wonderful 
spiritual powers. When the Raja' of Bhuvaneswar came to know of their 
demise, he caused two temples to be erected on the spot where they attained 
Samadhi and set up two images m the two‘temples, viz., one a Linga of 
of Mahadeva ( ), <ind other, an image of Gouri, called Gduri murti. - 

This image of Gouri, is a beautiful specimen of scvlptu^ having been re¬ 
presented in the figure of a virgin girl. The face is nicely cut, the proportions 
of the limbs are well maintained and the contours* of the body most skilfully 
depicted. The ornaments and tne saree worn by the De\i have been artistically 
carved on the body with graceful foldings anil pilgrims of both sexes feel en¬ 
chanted at the sight of the image of Gouri Devi. 

As time rolled on, the temple of Gouri was neglected, with the consequence 
that it began to show signs of decay and portions of it Actually fell down. A 
rich inhabitant of Bhubaneswar, Sivaram Santra by name, then came forward 
with help and the temple was repaired. This repair, however, was carried out 
very clumsily ; for, the loose stones, that had fallen down from the sides of the 
temple were merely piled up with sand and lime in such a manner that the 
body of the temple was merely prevented from falling down. The present 
fantastic shape of the building is due to this circumstance. The two front 
wings are still missing and the dome with kalasa and other accessories are gone. 
It is the duty of the Hindus to help in renewing or rebuilding the two missing 
wings, rectifying the defects in 1 the walls, and building the roofing dome and 
replacing the missing kalasa , on the top. The work of reparation of the 
temple being urgent, it was undertaken two years since by Swami Keshabanand 
Brabmachary and it progressed for some time under the superintendence of 
Rai Prasan”''. Kumar Pal Saheb, an expert engineer of« Bhubaneswar (B. N. 
Railway ) ; but it was soon suspended for want of adequate funds. It appears - 
that the work of repair would again be resumed and efforts are being made to 
collect funds for the purpose and a public appeal has been issued through the 
newspapers calling for donations to be sent to the engineer Rai Saheb at his 
above address. We hope that this time the' progress would be satisfactory and 
the work of replacing and rebuilding wbuld soon be completed. 

Like the Bindusarovar at Bhubaneswar there is a sacred ‘sarovar’ very close 
to the temple of Gouri Devi, which is also, like the Bindtfsarovar, an object 
of sacred interest. This reservoir, having connexion with a bed of spring, 
supplies water all the year round ; and the water is very good anp clear and the 
sadhus compare it with the water of the Ganges at Hardwar. It never gets 
dirty or defiled, as the spritig is perennial. Numerous people, pilgrims as well 
as local men, daily repair to that place to take a bath in the tank and to worship 
the god and goddess, 1 D. C, S, 



Question : How can Indian Students increase their Love of Oountry ? 

Answer: This can be done by— 

i. Increasing their knowledge of Indians and of Indian Civilisation, esp. Hindu and Islamic, 

ii. ~ Working together for som&tRing useful to their district, town or village, 

iii. Supporting indigenous industries and enterprises, even at a sacrifice, 3 

iv. Supporting Indian Educational and Allied Movements which aim primarily at fostiering 
the unselfish instincts and developing the constructive faculties of the Indian mind. 
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That which is"ever-*permanent in one mode of Being is the TRUTH.—Sankara 
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PART I : INDIANA 

INDIAN NATIONALISM AND INDIAN ART: BEGINNINGS OF 
. , A , NEW MOVEMENT—I 
I 

Among the movements that are stirring the diy bones of India 
at the present moment, none the least significant i% that which seeks 
to restore to Indian Art, especially to Indian Fine Art, its rightful place 
not only in the national estimation, but also in the life of the nation, 
Only a decade ago, very few among the educated Indians seemed to be 
conscious that there was any such thing as an indigenous fine art in 

1 «. W 

India, or that eVten where it .existed, it had any bearing on the future 
development of Indian art and culture. The students who resorted 
to the Art schools ^established by Government had no other aim tjefore 
their eyes than fo imitate the technique and method® +pf modern 
European art, and it *was generally believed that the best way of 
dealing with young Indians specially endowed with artistic gifts 

was to send them to'Italy and to France for .higher art education. It 

• • 

was Mr. E. B. Havell, late Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, who 
first drew prominent attehtion to tj;e existence of a highly developed 
school of Indian painting in Mughal times, by starting a collection * of 
old Indian paintings in the Calcutta Art Gallery, which was then under 
his control. These paintings in Mr.->HaveH’s collection, so exquisitely 
charming in <their manner, method and technique, as genuine expres¬ 
sions of certain aspects of Oriental life and character, fired the genius of 
a gifted Bengali artist, Srijut Abanindra Nath Tagore, who by adopting 
this old indigenous art as the basis of his work, has already within 
this short period, been able to draw round himself a group of earnest 
I 
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disciples and fellow-workers, whose work giveg* the earnest of a new 
revival of true Indian art, Indian at once in subject-matter, sentiment 
ind mode of expression. But the work of this, new school as well as 
the masterpieces of oid Buddhist ahd Hindu Art that flourished 
in pre-Muhammadan India‘ were litttle known to the public till the 
writings of Sister Nivedita and Dr. Ananda Krishna 1 Coopnaraswamy 
Dt Sc., a distinguished Sinhalese art-critic,*• in the Modern Review and 
several other Indian journals,, and last, though not* the feast, Mr.' 
Havell’s own monumental book oh Indian Sculpture % ,(ind Painting , 
drew pointed attention to the high merit of Indian Art of all periods, 
and especially to the significance of this art for the future development 
of Indian national life. * ‘ 

II " 

In March, 1907 several 'distinguished European and Indian 
gentlemen interested in Indian Art formed themselves into a Society 
called the Indian Society of Oriental Art, with'the object of “encourag¬ 
ing and cultivating t an appreciative interest , in, Indian Art,* and 
especially of “ encouraging and assisting in every way practicable, and 
if need be financially, all indigent and deserving artists (students or 
otherwise) in painting, sculpture and the fine arts generally.” Within 
the few years of its existence, the Society has done splendid work in 
this direction and has to a great extent succeeded in rousing the 
interest of the educated public, Indian as well as European, in the 
splendid achievements of Indian Art, especially in the field of Paint¬ 
ing, both in the past and in the present. The Society may justly 
claim to have made the first organised attempt at a reversal of the 
denationalising processes which have hitherto been at work ; and the 
efforts^ towgf/is this end of My. Havell and Dr. Coomaraswamy as 
well as'of the Society have certainly, as has -been aptly put by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Woodroffe, President of the Society, “aided the grow¬ 
ing national consciousness to reach the point of* recovery which we 
trust, is the commencement of the renaissance,pf a true Indian Art.”* 

One of the means adopted by the Society for „ rousing public 
interest in Indian Art, ancient as„ well as modern, is the holding of 
annual Exhibitions of Oriental Art, especially of Oriental Painting at 
Calcutta. Up till now the Society has held two such Exhibitions, one in- 
January 1908, and another in February this year. Another Exhibition of 
-Fine and Applied Oriental Art had been planned for January 1909, 
bat owing to the paucity of the exhibits sent in and their general 

'f appreciative notice of the New Schools of Indian Paantidj? contributed 

W.the Kokka, a well-known Japanese Art journal, by Mr. Justice' Woodroflfe. 
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inferiority, it was impossible to carry out the original plan. The first 
Exhibition which was* .held in January 1908 was more or less of a 
miscellaneous collection, consisting as is did of several* Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, mediaeval Indian paintings of the Mughal and Kan- 
gra (Hindu) Schools, the works of several Indian artists executed in the 
European system, as well as several paintings representing the new 
Indian school of Sj. Abanindra Nath * Tagore and his disciples. 
The Exhibition was acknowledged to *be a notable success and suc¬ 
ceeded in arousihg a good deal of interest. among the public. Two 
scholarship R:? 15 per mensem for three years were on this 
occasion presented to the Society,—one by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Woodroffe, and the other by 3 j. Gaganendra Nath Tagore. The 
former was awarded to Sj. Nanda Lai Bose, and the latter to Surendra 
Nath Gangufy (since. deceased), both of them distinguished disciples 
of Sj. A^aninc^a Nath Tagore ; besides which Rs. 844 was subscribed 
to the special Pri^e JFund and distributed among nine exhibitors, 
including a “Travelling Burse” of Rs. 306 to Babu Ishwari Prasad, 
a colleague atfd fellovr-workdr with Sjt Tagore. The Society’s specially 
designed Diploma was also awarded to twelve exhibitors. 

• III 

We now proceed to the Society’s Second Exhibition which was 
held in February this year (1910), at the Calcutta Government Art School 
in Chowringhee. Though it was mdfinly an Exhibition of Oriental 
Painting, yet the exhibits taken together might be said to touch on all 
the main movements of Indian history.. First of all, we have the 
bronze and copper images of Hindu and Buddhist divinities, mainly 
from Tibet and Nepaljbut also from Ceylon and other parts of India, 
the painted temple-banners from Tibet, as well as the utensils 
and accessories o*f temple worship. These take us baefajg; f the pre- 
Muhammadan periods bf Indian history, to the tradition of an India 
untouched by the influence of. Islam, when Indian spirituality, Hindu 
as well as Buddhist, reigned supreme all .over the layd and even 
extended its sway beyond the geographical ^orders of India. .Then, 
we have the mediaeval paintings, Missal man as well Hindu, which take us 
to the days of the great Mtfghals • of ^Delhi and of the feudal princes 
who held court in the splendid cities of Rajputana, and to the days of 
Nanak, and Kabir, Chaitanya and Tukmram, and a host of other leaders 
of religious thought It was at the courts of these rulers of Northern 
India, Mughal as well as Rajput, and in the rural areas influenced by 
the religious teachings of the saints named above, that India was wit¬ 
nessing during the 16th and 17th centuries, to a movement of mutual 
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understanding and rapproackement between Hindu and Islamic mode§ 
of life and thought, a movement fraught with c th’e greatest and most far- 
reaching results in the fields of Indian religion, literature, art, architecture 
and music. Last of all, when we turn to the r exhibits from Southern 
India, the Tanjore Vihas, the finely‘woven ,mats, and the exquisite 
specimens of ivory-carving, and on the other hand, to the paintings of 
Srijut Abainindranath Tagore and his pupils, we are brought back to our 
own times. The vittas and mats'and ivories spqqk to us of the beau¬ 
tiful old-world craftsmanship and artistic skill that %till survives in r 
our midst, and may, only if we desire it, still invest ©ur modern life 
with beauty and noble refinement. The paintings of the new Bengal 
School on the other hand represent ‘the cravings ancf aspirations of the 
modern National Movement in India, so far as it seeks to draw inspira¬ 
tion from the true Indian ideals and modes of lif$ and thought. 

‘IV . ‘ «, 

CJ 

Let us take first of all the specimens of the old Hindu-Buddhist 
art as were on view at the Exhibition. The most remarkable of these 
were several Buddhipt bronze images from Tibet and Nepal, belonging 
to the Calcutta Art Gallery. The former, as well as some of the 
. painted temple-bafipers from Tibet were brougnt from that country by 
the Tibetan Expedition of 1904. To understand the true nature of these 
Buddhist images and their place in the history of Indian culture, it 
would be necessary to take a rapkd survey of the successive stages of 
transformation through which Buddhism passed in India from the 5th 
century B.C. down to the 12th century A. d. During the earliest periods 
of the history of the Church, Buddhism was essentially a system of 
human ethics marked by an entire absence of transcendental or mystic 
elements, the Buddha himself being regarded as a merely human 
teacher taught to mankind by means of precept and example, 

through a series of rebirths on vaiious planes'of existence, the ways 
of right conduct in this world, the lessons of charity, sacrifice, rectitude 
and such oth^r purely ethical virtues. The only element of worship 
that could enter into sjich a system was the worship of the Great 
Teacher himself and of the Apostleg, that followed him. But as the 
Buddha had, according to the philosophy of the system, ceased to 
exist since the day of his NirvAna , his followers satisfied their natural 
craving for a cult by paying worship to the memorial mounds called 
stupas, erected to preserve relics of the Buddha or other Buddhist saints, 
hr to mark the spots where incidents in the life of the Buddha in any 
of his births were supposed to have happened, as well as .to such 
symbols of the Teacher as representations of the Bodhi tree* and.of his 
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foot-prints. Quite naturally the Art of this period (3rd century B.C. to 
1st Century B.C.), as.we find +t on the carved stone rails and gateways of 
the stupas at Barahat and Sanchi in Central India, reflect these charac¬ 
teristic features of the religion of tjie period. It had a twofold aim, as 
Dr. Coomaraswamy pointanaut, of affectionate decoration or ornamenta¬ 
tion of the memorial stupas on the one hand.; and on the other hand, 
of illustrating the stories of the Jdtakas or rebirths of the Buddha, m 
whiph instiljed into the minds of men moral and ethical principles, 
tfne feature of Buddhism, nay of pll Inclian 'religious systems, is its 
keen perception «of 1:he unity of all life, whence the intense feeling for 
nature ancl animal life displayed in the art, literature and institutions of 
the country. And^this feature is strongly reflected in the Barahat and 
Sanchi sculptures, in the way in .which plant and animal life have been 
introduced in tfie decorative design as well as in substantive groups 
(c. g. t in th*k scenes where anisnajs are represented as bringing flowers 
and offerings for woflsjjip*; in the hunting scenes ; in the processions 
headed by gaily caparisoned elephants and horses, in pieces of water 
teeming with lothses* watef-fowl and fish, and here*and there a buffalo 
cooling itself in the water, and so on) ; the treatment everywhere being 
full of sympathy, kinship and affection, and, as it vvcr?, translating for 
us in forms of sculpture the feeling that animated the pfous and bene¬ 
volent edicts of Asoka, the royal representative of the age.* 

* V 

About the beginning of the Christian era^Buddhism enters a new 
phase. Perhaps there lay in the Buddhism of the earlier period, as fRe 
secret teachings perhaps of Budcfha himself,—ideas which gradually took 
form and developed in Connection with the renaissance of Sanskrit 
Learning and the grovjth of yogic ideas, as in the writings a^JPataniali 
and so on. This was what i.s known as the Mahayana Buddhism, 'which 
wve first find in full development during the first and second centuries 
A. D. Buddha is now nq longer confceived of as a^ human being, of the 
elements of whose personality after his last incarnation nothing whatever 
remains ; he has come to be looked upon as wh*at the Hindus call an 
avatar ( WAIT ). Gautama Buddha, thS earthly teacher is no other than ' 
an incarnation on earth of a higher spiritual* entity subsisting on a higher 
plane of existence. Thus arose*the conception of the Dhyani Buddhas , 
the divine archetypes of the earthly Buddhas. Another new conception 

in Mahayana Buddhim is that of the Bodhisattvas. These are spiri- 

. .*-----•—--—_ 

* Our Calcutta readers may be interested to learn that most of the B&rahat 
sculptures as well as plaster casts of a few panels from Sanchi can be studied any day in 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta where they are deposited. 
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tual beings of a lower rank than the Buddha, always actively engaged 
in guiding, .helping and directing the course 6f evolution of the world, 
protecting it from evil and inspiring mankind with faith and courage 
during the intervels between the advent of one Buddha and of another. 
The Bodhisattvas and their Sakti-s (wfw), —‘the Tara- s, thus occupy 
the same place in the Mahayana system as the gqds and goddesses 
of the Pauranic pantheon in Hinduism, and in fact there* is very often 
a close parallelism and correspondence between the deities of either 
system. Avalokitesvara (wrf ) or Padmapani Bodhisattva 
(), for example, the god of mercy knd compassion, is 
other than the Buddhist counterpart of Vishnu, so that it is often very 
difficult to distinguish between the early images of the two divinities. 
Manjusri, another Bodhisattva , with, book in one hand, and sword, 
that dispels the darkness of ignorance ip the other, is the Buddhist 
counterpart of Brahrrtd, the god of knowledge Or wisdom.. Vajrdpani , 
again, the holder of the thunderbolt, may.be f likened to Indra or to 
Siva. It must be remembered that the period 6f the culmination of the 
Mahayana faith, namely the period covered 'by the 1 5th and 6th centuries 
A.D., is also the period of a great revival of Pauranic Hinduism ; and_ 
for some time the two religions went ‘‘side by side, both inspired by 
similar aims and methods. Their art and philosophy ran parallel in 
many ways, until ultimately Mahayana Buddhism died out in India, 
being absorbed and incorporated within the body of Hinduism, except 
in certain outskirts, such as Kashmir, Nepal, and Ceylon. 

VI . 

(A)* 

These features of the religious history^ of the age are naturally 
rejected in Art; for Indian Art, like Indian Philosophy, Literature, and 
Music, is essentially religious. ^ Images of the Buddha, now no longer a 
mere human teacher, as well as of the Dhyani Buddha-s, Bodhisattva-s, 
and Tara-s, begin to be made and worshipped ip all parts of the Bud¬ 
dhist world. It is in these images dating from the 5th, and 6 th, and 
7th centuries of the Christian era, that Indian Art received its highest 
and most characteristic embodiment. The keynote of this Art is its 

11 t 

-Idealism. Its aim was not to Imitate the external forms of Nature, 
but to reproduce in externally visible form the inental image of a 
divinity constructed and defined within the mind by a process of 
meditation. The most characteristic embodiment of the ‘ Divine Ideal' 
i$ Indian Art is that based on the conception of the Buddha, and 
ultiinately of other divinities, Buddhist as well as Hindu, as the Great 
Yogi seated in an attitude of contemplation, or In othfer characteristic 
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attitudes of preaching, ble’ssing* etc. We had at least one example of 
this greatest period of Indian Art in the Exhibition, viz., the small bronze 
Image of Avalokitesvara frdm Ceylon, belonging to Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
own collection. It is a vesy small statuette, sogie fhree inches high, of 
the Bodhisattva , seated on a stool, one leg resting on the ground, the 
gesture of the right hand indicating that he . is preaching. The sup¬ 
pression of muscular detail and the attenuation of the waist, indicating* 
Tt "physical frame ufiused to all grosser fdhns »of enjoyment, and the 
tender grace,, djgnity. ^nd repose of the figure are typical of all that is 
best in th*e Art of the period. * 

. * (&) . 

*The oldest bronzes of Nepal and Tibet on view in the Exhibition 
are a little later fn date, ^nc| many of them are comparatively quite 
modern, J;or, we must remember that*when Buddhism was finally 
extirpated in Bengal a«d Bphar, through the wholesale massacres and 
and persecutions of Buddhist monks by the’ early Muhammadan 
invaders* of Bengal, it found a refuge in the sheltered* valleys of Nepal, 
and in the remoter highlands of Tibet, where it still counts numerous 
votaries. This is how images *of the Buddha, the Bodhisattva-s and 
the Tara-s are still being made in these countries according to the old 
Indian traditions. It may interest our Bengali readers to learn that 
not only was the Buddhist faith first transplanted and firmly established 
on Tibetan soil through the efforts of Bengali missionaries like Atisha 
and Dharmapala during the rule of the Pala kings of Bengal and Behar, 
but that Tibetan religious art, painting as well as sculpture, inasmuch as 
it is derived from Nepales«| traditions, bears the impress of a Bengali 
school of art, as will appear from the following passage from the Histoty 
of Buddhism by Tarartath, a Tibetan monk of the 16th century- quoted 

by Mr. Havell on p. 79 of his book on Indian Sculpture and Painting-. _ 

“ In the time of kings Devapafa # and Shrimant Sharmapala, there 
lived in V&rendra (Northern Bengal) an exceedingly skilful artist named 
Dhiman, whose son was Bitpalo ; both of these produced, many wofks 
in cast metal, as well as sculptures and paintings which resembled the 
works of the Nagas. The fathei*and,son gave rise to distinct schools; 
as the son lived in«Bengal, the fast images of the gods produced by 
their followers were usually called gods o {•the Eastern style, whatever 
might be the birthplace of their actual designers. In painting,; the 
followers of the father were called the Eastern schqol ; those of the son, 
as they were most numerous in Magadha, were called followers of the 
Madhyadesha school of painting. So, in Nepal, the earlier schools of art 
resembled the old western school; but in the course of time a peculiar 
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Nepalese school was formed which in painting anal casting resembled 
rather the Eastern types.” 

Thus, what we see in the Nepalese and Tibetan images in the 
Exhibition is nothirf^ but a continuation of the old art of Bengal, 
Bengal under the palmy days of the Pala kings. 

, * VII r c 

Of the Nepalese images, the most sirikiijg were (i) a standing figure 
of Maitreya, the future .Buddha,—preaching, which was characterised by 
the same dignity of pose and restrained but expressive gesture as 
characterise the Ceylonese “Avalokitesvara” mentioned* above ’ (2) a 
Buddhist Trimurti, being Avalokiteswara, M&njusri and Vajrapani com¬ 
bined in one image, corresponding to the Hindu Trimurti composed 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva ; (3) a figure of Manjusri \yith a book in one 
hand, and a sword in another for dispelling the darkness of ignorance ; 
and (4) an eight-handed Tara with a vajm in ofle l?and. ,,Among the 
Tibetan figures we noticed specially several To'-a- s and Pqdmafani-s 
seated in the characteristic attitude of yoga, some blessing, some 
preaching, and sorpe absorbed in contemplation. „The ineffable tender¬ 
ness and grace of expression and gesture in these images, and withal the 
impression of strength and firmness conyeyed by the tension of the figure 
and limbs, give us an inkling of the mqral and spiritual calibre of the 
people that ebneeived of their duty in this wiser—^ 

“Strong without ^age, without o’er-flowing full.” 

Coming to the specially Hindu images exhibited, we had some 
copper images of Ganesha and other Hindu deities, from Poona, some 
images of Radha-Krishna and others, most of them comparatively 
modern, and none very remarkable. There was, however, a metal 
statuette copied by the Victoria Technical Institute from afi old bronze 
in the Madras Museum, representing Siva as Nataraja or the Lord of 
Dapcfw, die commonest form in which the iSeity fs worshipped in 
Southern India. The original* is described by Mr. Havell as one of 
the finest extant works of Hindu sculpture. Siva is here represented 
as dancing in divine ecstasy ovdr the prostrate body of Mayaluka 
or Mahamaya. He has four hands; one raised.in the act of 
blessing, another bfent downwards* to r dispel fear, a third shaking 
the dainaru or hour-glass drum, and c the fourth holding the fire 
of sacrifice. An aureole 0/ fire sufrounds the figure and forms 
its decorative setting. With this cosmic conceptien of the deity as 
rhythmical energy, creating end destroying in torn, in which we have 
reached one of the highest generalisations of Indian religious thought, 
we close our survey of the pre-Muhammadan phases of, Indian Art as 
represented in this Exhibition. 0 

$awn Magazine Office, \ Rabin dr a Narayan Ghosh, m. a. 

, ' CAI-CUTTA. • / (Late of ike Bengal National College) 
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* MARITIME ACTIVITY .AND. ENTERPRISE IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
INTERCOURSE AND TRADE BY SEA WITH CHINA, 

. I. Introductory • 

In the olden days of Indian history when grqat waves of Indian 
thought were propagated *to countries outside India’s borders, the 
ocean which washed India’s shores for a thousand miles and more, formed 
an easy highway which enabled her sons tq carry her civilisation and • 
cmltifre as also hej; abounding material produce and manufactures to 
the very door of every ration of the then known world—from China 
and Japan.to Arabia and Egypt, converting the countries lining the 
whole coast from Pegu tft»the Yunmyi (in China) as also the numerous 
• islands in the Southern*Seas into so many outlying Indian provinces. 
“Do\yn to the days of the Mohammedan conquest went, by the ancient 
highways of the se», # the ihtrepid mariners of the Bengal Coast, 
founding their colotiies in Ceylorr, Java, and Sumatra, leaving Aryan 
blood to mingle with thafr of *the sea-board races of Burmah and' Siam, 
and binding Cathay (China) ^nd India fast in mutual intercourse.” 
(?The Ideals of the East' by Mr. Kakasu Okakura, pp. 1-2.)' China is one 
of the countries with which India had opened communication and 
established commercial relations by sea from very old times carrying 
on a flourishing trade till^he advent of the European nations in the 
oriental seas. And into China also had IndijL poured in by the open door 
of the sea much of her culture and civilisation. For by the sea-route 
passed from India many of the great Buddhist missionaries who carried to 
China her religion and who by their self-sacrificing zeal and unwearied"’ 
labour for centuries, not infrequently in the face of enormous opposition 
from the princes and peopli of China, propagated the principles and 
the literature of that {religion amongst her millions. It was Jn Indian 
merchant vessels again that Ravelled maqy of those numerous Chinese 
pilgrims that flocked to India, studied for years in her Universities, 
resided in her monasteries, visited* her holy places noting down, like 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim oi the 7th century A. d., I-tsing, every 
minute peculiarity in the conduct* of the Indian 1 sramanas ( monks ), 

• * ^0 

every detail of the rules of discipline as^ practised by them, and thus 
imbued with the Jndian spirit and inspired by Indian ideals, spread 
this acquired Indian culture when back amongst their own people in 
their own land. This importation of Indian religion and culture into 
China has resulted in a deep Indianisation of Chinese life and ideals 
and its art and * literature stand imbued to the* present day with 
Indian ideas and thought. In the language of a distinguished German 
..scholar well known for his Chinese scholarship and extensive know- 
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ledge of Chinese Buddhism “to the present day two-thirds of the 
whole Chinese Buddhist literature are translations of foreign ( i. c. 
Sanskrit) works. Every, popular Buddhisf book is full of Sanskrit 
phrases. Many of i;he litanies whrch the priests read are Sanskrit 
prayers transliterated in Chinese characters, the prayers which exorcists 
among the common people recite, the charms and amulets they use, 
frequently contain Sanskrit characters, ”* and to the present day the 
images of many of the Indian missionaries'occupy a prominent jflaee 
in the temples of China. c „ 

c r 

JI. Pre-Buddhistic Intercourse by Sea with.China / 

This high spiritual mission of«India as well as'the spirit of maritime 
enterprise and adventure stirring on the Indians of old to seek' 1 the 
economic welfare of their Country by the extension* of commerce in 
many lands, led them to maintain a continuous intercourse by sea with 
China from a very remote age dowrt to quite jecent times. There is 
evidence, both in Sanskrit literature as vveU as the annals of China, 
that this communication between the ttvo .countries was opened at a 
very remote ancient time, when, it seems, a part of China was colonised 
by Indians. There is," remarks Sir, Henry Yule, R. E., C.B., K.c.S.l. 
“ in a part of the astronomical systems of the two nations the strong¬ 
est implication of very ancient communication between them, so 
ancient as to have been forgotten even in the far-reaching annals of 
China” which reach to a period about three thousand years before the 
Christian era. ( Vide p. xxxiv, ‘Cathay and the Way thither’ by Sir 
Tlenry Yule). In Sanskrit literature there arc many references to China 
to the Chinese &nd to Chinese silk, camphor, steel, vermilion, etc., 
^nd in the Code of Manu itself we have the remarkable statement 
that the. Chinese were degenerate Kshattriyas,* being one of many 
Kshattriya tribes who had., gradually ,sunk in the world to the 
condition of Sudras in consequence of the omission of the sacred 

rites, and of their not consulting B rah m anas.. „( Vide p. 412, “The 
8 

Lfiws of Manu” by Georg Btihler).f With reference °to this parti¬ 
cular point a distinguished French ' scholar, M. Pauthier, makes the 

* Vide pp. 35 and 21, “Buddhism i its Historical, Theoretical and Popular 
Aspects”—by Dr. E. J. Eitel. Third Edition, l^ongkong,-1884)- 
+ Manu, ch. x, verses 43-44. <■» 
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following observations in his edition of the ‘Travels of -Marco Polo* 
(p- 55 °)» “ the statement iti.tjjie‘Laws of Manu is partially true and 
people from India passed into Shensi, the westernmost provindfeof China, 
more than one thousand years before our era/and at that time formed 
a State named Thsin, tlje same*word as China.” (Quoted by Sir 
Henry Yule at p. xxxiv of his “Cathay and tfie' Way thither.” ) It is 
natural, to infer that a part at least of thfese ancient Kshattriya 

• colonists passed by the sea v seeing that in the Vedic times the Hindus 1 
were well-acquainted with the navigation of* the.ocean and merchants 
are referred to # as # fr«qijenting every part of the sea in the Rigveda (vide 
p. 16, “Indian Paleography” by J. G. Buhler and pages 4 6 and 47 of 

this magazine, new series, vol. v, March, 1909.). 

• # • • • • 

III. Inere&sed Intercourse by Sea with China from the commencement 

* * of the Christian era 

* Coming down to*Buddhist times, there is very clear evidence in the 

Chinese records, the arqials # of tlie Imperial dynasties, the narratives of 
the Chinese pilgrims anS the histary of the numerous Indian Buddhist 
teachers—to show *that.frojn the beginning of the Christian era, Indian 
ships began to ply the Chinese waters in gradually increasing numbers. 
While it is a remarkable fact • that the Chinese did not send out any 
ships to the Indian Ocean till many centuries later. In^ the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1895 (p, 525), we read—“The Indians 
and Persians most probably went to Chinai by sea at the commence¬ 
ment of our era, and continued to do so for many centuries after¬ 
wards. * * The Chinese did not arrive in .the Malay Archipelago 

before the fifth century, and tftey did not extend their voyages 
India, Arabia and Persia tyi a century later.”* It is a significant fact that 
at this time Buddhism secured the royal patronage in China and began 
to obtain a wfde ciurency there and the # sympathy and intimacy pro¬ 
moted by a community of religion naturally led to an increased mutual 
itercourse between India and Chiba. Buddhism had found its entrance 
into China, perhaps during the life-time or shortly.after the death of the 
great Buddhi& Emperor of .India, Asoka of the third century B.C., 
whose missionaries carried 4 he faith of Buddha over about the whole 
of the then civilised world, “not only throughout and on the borders 
of his own wide .empire, but in the distant regions of Western Asia, 
Eastern Europe, and Northern Africa.” I vide p. 42, * Asoka,’ “ by 
Vincent A. Smith, 2nd edition, 1909). “ As early as 250 B. c., a 

* The writer of *the article in J. R. A. S. from which v*e have quoted is a well- 
known authority Mr. George Phillips, a British Chinese scholar, the author of several 
books and numerous articles in matters relating to China. 
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number of eighteen Buddhist emissaries reached China, where they are 
held in reverence to the present day, thdi" images occupying a conspi¬ 
cuous place in every larger temple.” ( Vide p. 21, “Buddhism” by 
Dr. E. J. Eitel). By some scholars this event is placed in 21/ B. c. 
(i), while others hold 42) that Buddhism found its way into China in 
221 B. c. However, Buddhism did not make much, progress in China 
until the first century after Christ (A.D. 67) when in response to a-mission 
from the Emperor of China’ two Indian Bcddhist Sramanas (monks), 
Kashyapa Matanga and Gobharapa went there in possession of Buddha 
images and scriptures and commenced vigorously t'ne work of preach¬ 
ing the lawS of the Buddha and of translating the Buddhist religious 
texts into Chinese (3) ; frpm this time China entered into a state of 

spiritual pupilage or discipleship ,to India and intercouse by sea 

1 

naturally underwent a corresponding increase. ( 

IV. Maritime Trade with China : .Some of Its' Special Features. 

The volume of trade carried on by.Indians with China by sea, 
whatever it might have Been before this time, began to increase consi- 

c r 1 1 

derably from this time. Throughout the’ first arid the second centuries 
after Christ (during A. u., 89-105 under the Chinese Emperor, Hoti and 

r v 

again in 158-9" under another Chinese Fmperor, Hiwanti), the Chinese 
annals record the arrival at the Chinese court of many embassies from 
Indian sovereigns bearing merchandise under the name of tribute , the 
trade with foriegn nations being a monopoly of the Court in China. 
Most of these so-called embassies passed by the sea and continued to be 
, sent to China from very early times to the days of the great Mughals.f 
The peculiarity of these embassies was that they were not mere inter¬ 
change of compliments between the respective sovereigns ; nor were 
they always mere religious or diplomatic missions, but more often these 
so-caifiSd* embassies with numerous so-called ambassadors and rich 

t o t 

presents and so-called tributes represented trading expeditions, this 
being the recognised official form in which traide had to be conducted 
with China. It is necessary to possess a clear comprehension of this 
a'pproved system of commercial intercourse with China to understand 
the full significance of the numerous “ embassies” sent from India to 
China. The subject is veiy ably dnd fully discussed in the Journal of 

t _ 1 2 


(1) Vide p. 77, ‘Buddhism as a Religion : Its Historical Development and its 

Present Conditions’ by H. Hackmann, Lie. Theo., translated from the German, 
revised and enlarged by the author ; London, 1910. See also, “'Chinese Buddhism 
by Rev. J. EdkinS, D. D., p. 88. c 

(2) Mr. Herbert J. Allen, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, 

p. « 3 . . 

(g Hackraann’s ‘Buddhism’ p. 78 and Edkins’ ‘Chinese -Buddhism,’ pp. vii 
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• the Royal Asiatic Society for 1896 (pp 64-66) by Dr. F. Hirth, Ph.D., 
a recognised authority ?n*Chinese matters. Says he, “ Fojeign trade had 
for a long time been covered by the name, inseparable from the early 
foreign enterprise of Chinese Qourts, of ‘tribute.’ The word ' tribute,’ 
in Chinese, Kung, whs nothing but a substitute for what might as well 
have been called “ exchange of produce”. or “ trade,” the trade with 
foreign ndtions being a monopoly of the Court. The latter would refuse 
to trade.unless it was fibne under its own conditions, viz. the appearance 
of the. offering of. gifts as a sign of submission and admiration on the 
part of a distant Aionarch. In each case the full equivalent was paid for 
these offerings in the shape of counter-gifts presented to the so-called 
ambassadors by the Chinese Court. If these counter-'gifts had not made 
it worth thei^ while to submit*to all the trouble and even humiliation 
imposed on the, tribtites-bearers, we „ should not see such a long list of 
•distant'nations recorded’as regular tribute-countries, such as India, 
Persia, and Arabia? who Jiad nothing to gain pr to lose by the friendship 
of Qhina. I am inclined to believe that, with exceptions of course, these 
tribute-bearers wer*e in reality nothing better than ''private merchants who 
purchased the counter-gifts of the Court under the pretext of bringing 
tribute in the name of some distant monarch. The description and 
quantity of goods* returned to such tribute-bearers a's a reward for the 
submissive feelings expressed by them on behalf of their monarchs have 
in many cases been placed on record by the court historians, and if 
measured by our present estimation of their value point to a trade as 
lucrative as any carried on* under modern treaty regulations. £uch 
relations had existed between China and the neighbouring countries 
from the oldest times. K * The regularity with which these transactions 
took place led, of ^course, to the creation of court officers connected with 
their management.” Thus we read ‘that in the seventh century A. D. 
officers were appointed for the special purpose of receiving the ambassa¬ 
dors of the countries in the four directions of the compass, one for each, 
“ whose duty ft was to superintend the * exchange of produce’ besides 
the duties connected wfth the reception of the mission.” This* shows 
clearly enougK that these early ffibute-missions were ‘mere pretexts 
for trade under court monopoly' (ibid p. 71), severe penalties being 
prescribed ‘for clandestinely treating with a foreigner even to a very 
limited extent’ {ibid p. 70). 

The views of Sir Emerson Tennent are also similar on this point. 
In his standard work on Ceylon , (p. 597, voh 1. Part V. chapter ill.) 

' in speaking of the numerous embassies from that country to China he 
observes, “'Although all these embassies are recorded in the Chinese 
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chronicles as so many instances of acknowledged subjection, there is^ 
every reason to believe that the magniloquent?'terms in which they 
are described are by no means to be taken in a literal sense, and that 
the offerings enumerated were merely in^ recognition of the privilege of 
commercial intercourse subsisting between the two nations ; but as the 
literati affect a lofty contempt for commerce, all allusion to trade is 
omitted; and beyond an incidental remark in some <works. of 
secondary importance, the literature of China observes a dignified silence 
on the subject.” India at 'a very early period, volunteered this payment “ 
of tribute as a matter of speculation and even as fate ks th^, thirteenth 
century when the great Chinese Emperor Kuj?lai Khan, (of Tartar 
descent) tired encourage to tr^de with foreign nations, it was only four 
Indian kingdoms and some states in the Archipelago that welcomed his 
envoys and responded to his proposals. (Yule£s Cathay and the Way 
thither,’ pp. lxxvi and lxxvii). The island of Ceylon whiqji, to a]J ii. tents 
and purposes, is to be considered as an integral part of India, also 
entered very early into this peculiar form with China. Sir Emerson 

, A 

Tennent says in his work on Ceylon above referred to that all the 
Chinese accounts, from the very earliest period attest a continued 
intercourse and da intimate familiarity between the people of the 
two countries, tjie explanation being found in tl>e identity of their 
national worship. The interchange of courtesies between the two 
countries, he says, was eagqriy encouraged by their respective 
sovereigns. “ The emperors of China were accustomed to send 
ambassadors, both laymen and theologians, to obtain images and relics 
of ‘Buddha, and to collect 1 transcripts of the sacred books, which con¬ 
tained the exposition of his doctrines;—<and the Kings of Ceylon des¬ 
patched embassies in return, authorised to reciprocate these religious 
sympathies and do homage to the Imperial Majesty of China ” ( vide 
Tennent \Ccyion, vol. I. pp. 593-594.) or, in other words, to' carry on a 
trade with him , , k 

Dawn Magazine Office, - ) Haran Chandra Chakladar, m.a., 
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PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NATIVE INDIAN 

STATES—PART, III 

(Continued from pp . 4.6-48 of, March, 1910 number of phis foumal) 

I. Technical Education In Mysore State: Introductory 

Like the State of Baroda of which we spoke at length in Part II* 

'of this series, Mysore furnishes an example how some of our Native 

Indian States are alive to the question of providing technical 
& - T . —_____---_____-1-- 


* Vide February and March, 1910 numbers. 
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Education to the younger generation of their subjects,—such provision * 
forming only a part of the longer policy of promoting the growth 
. of indigenous arts and, industries within > the respective territories. 
The Mysore State has got no less than nineteen Industrial Schools, 
one Engineering School, one Agricultural School, two Commercial 
institutions, anchtwo mixed schools for the deaf and the blind. Al- 
together obout 1,000 students are being educated in these schools. 
..Prom the nature of 'subjects taught jn most of these institutions it 
appears, that thc # curgculum has been so fixed as to stimulate the growth 
of home industries and to equip artisans with some practical knowledge 
of machines and machinery and the handling thereof. The standard 
of education imparted is not so high hs in Baroda which boasts of 
ope of the best equipped technical institutions in India, and from the 
nature of industrial^ sut»je<!ts taught it would appear that, it'is themiddle- 
dlass people (knd ^the arti/An classes) that would feel attracted to 
these schools. The* Engineering School at Mysore teaches, no 
doubts the subject of Civil .Engineering on a moderate scale, but for 
higher education in the several branches of Technical Arts and Indus¬ 
tries, the State has to sen^ up its students outside -its own territories. 
Accordingly, the State has instituted a number of yearly scholar-ships 
for Mysore students* pursuing higher technical studies in India or in 
countries outside her borders. As a preliminary step for the diffusion 
of technical knowledge among the masses and preparing the ground 
for secondary and higher Technical Education, the State has intro¬ 
duced a system of manual training known as the “ Sloyd ” system 
in the curricula of school studies, such training forming a part of 
general education. Lastly, the State has instituted Annual Indus¬ 
trial, Agricultural land Educational Exhibitions which seek to .foster 
in various ways the industrial spirit and promote the growth of 
agricultural knowledge of "the people. With these introductory 
remarks, we proceed, to give in detail an account of the progress of 
Technical "Education in the State of Mysore which is in many res¬ 
pects a Model Native Indian State. 

II. Industrial Training and Industrial Schools 

There were at the end of 1907, nineteen schools where mixed techni- 

* > 

cal and Industrial training was giveq. The number. of students in 
these schools reached the total figure of about 900, of which about 
100 • belonged to girls. The largest of these schools is the Govern¬ 
ment Industrial School at Mysore, which had at the end of 1907, so 
many as 240 students on the rolls, of whom 42 were the sons of 
the artizans. The school has classes for carpentry, pottery, rattan 
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. work, smithery and drawing. Of the other schools, it should be c 
mentioned that they have taken up subjects for 'teaching which 
have a direct bearing on local art industries and other industries of 
the State. Thus, the Gpvernment Industrial School at Channapatna 
was started with the express object of reviving the local industries of 
musical wire-making and lacquer work, for which the place has long 
been famous. In the opinion qf the authorities of "the institution, 
the lacquer works of Channapatna are the fittest in India«and the, 
musical wires, one of the best specimens in the world. We have to note 
that successful students from the school have all been "absorbed "in 
private firms and have been earning their lining , honourably. A 
noteworthy feature about the business of these artizans is that most qf 
them work on co-operative principles. r r 

Similarly, the Industrial SchQol at Melcole' teaches a number of 
subjects, vis., capentry, weaving (on Hand-looms and Fly-shuttle-, 
looms, and including dyeing and printing), ' printing (Letter-press) 
book-binding, sewing, and embroidery, besides the making of r ,fans 
and lacquer-work. We understand the school ’ has given so much 
impetus to the local improved weaving industry, that the weavers 
have taken to the ‘weaving of cloths with ornamental lace and silk 
work. Likewise/ the Mahomedan Industrial School started at Ban¬ 
galore in May 1908 has been, teaching a number of Mahomedan 
young men the subjects of carpentry, carving, engraving and ivory¬ 
inlaying ; and the school is no doubt destined to open out new indus- 
ttlat^tareers for the youth of the Mahomedan community. Again, 
the Wesleyan Mission Workshops and “Training School of Indus¬ 
tries, started by the Wesleyan Mission, at Tfimkur and receiving 
grant-in-aid from the Government has gone a long way. to improve 
local industries and to turn out r skilled workmen. The subjects the 
school at present teaches are carpentry, cabinet-making carving, rope¬ 
making, rattan-work and drawing. It is a noteworthy fact that most 
of the old students turned out from the Tumkur Training institution 
have settled themelves in 1 villages near abtout Tjumkur, while others have 
prigrated to different parts of the‘State following the calling or trade 
they were taught and many are teachers in other schools. Similarly _ 
also the remaining fifteen industrial schools' in the State, have taken 
up one or more of the subjects cf carpentry, smithery- and the several 
“ branches of weaving, and contribute in no small measure' to the 
in ustrial progress of the State. 

1 Another point which we should like to bring out in this connection 
is the feet that the number of Aided Industrial Schools in ^he $t$te is 
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lafrger than that of Govei;nmept Industrial Schools. This is no doubt 
indicative of the appreciation by the people of the advantages of Indus¬ 
trial Education. The same fact is also strikingly brought out in connec- 
tion*with the following circumstance : In the tqwn of Srinivasapura in 
the district of Kolar, there is an Anglo-vernacular school where the 
boys had been receiving general education up.totheend of 1904. About 
the beginning of 1905 the local people fe]t the need of supplementing 
. tb<§ literary education im*p*arted in the lo^al Anglo-Vernacular School 
by a course of technical training. The result was that in February of 
the yfear.an industrial school was started especially for the boys of the 
Anglo-Vernacular sohooNfor whom £he technical training classes were 
held between the 4 iours 12 to 2 during the*day. The "subjects taught 
are % carpentry a»d mat-weaving.* No fees are charged for the train¬ 
ing, the proceeds from tile "sal? of manufactured articles forming the 
chief sourde of iifcome to the* school. This' is one instance, but there 
is no doubt that this s»rt*»of popular undertaking backed, as always 
it is, by an indigenous Government, is destined to play a very important 
part in the industrial regeneration of the State. 

III. Agricultural Instruction. . 

There is no special school for agricultural instruction but the 
Normal School at Mysore with an agricultural farm attached provides 
training in practical agriculture for th§ students of the upper three 
classes of the school. The students of the Lower Secondary class attend 
to school-gardening, those of the Upper Secondary class to cultiva¬ 
tion work and those of the Seventh Standard class preparing fc*T" 
the Upper Secondary Examination, to the field classes. There 
were at the and of 1907, 25 students engaged in school-gardening, 
24, in crop-cullrivatioji, and 20, in field work. The usual dry crops 
of the Mysore district, as \\jell as the groundnut and cotton crops were 
grown in the farm and the students maintained cultivation books in 
which they recorded their work wi?h the observations made by them. 
Their attention Was particularly drawn to the proper conservation of 
cattle manure, the rotation of crops, the value ot interculturing, the 
selection of seeds and other important matters of practical agriculture.* 
It is expected that the practical knowledge acquired by the teachers 
will be of use both to their pupils and tp the people of the villages. 
Besides the Normal School/ where thorough practial training in agri¬ 
culture is given, there are about a dozen Anglo-vernacular and 
village elementary schools with flower gardens attached, where 
practical elementary training in gardening is given. The imparting " 
of instruction to raiyats (tenants) engaged in sericulture has also engaged 
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.the attention of the Government and the scheme of utilizing the silk- 
farm started, by Messrs. Tata in Bangalore as a practical centre of 
training for men engaged in the industry, if carried into effect, is likely 
to do a great deal in the direction. r 

Besides the efforts made by the State to provide agricultural educa¬ 
tion, the people themselves, are taking a fair amount Of interest in the 
ipatter. On this point the testimony pf Official Reports is highly 
encouraging and convincing • r , 

“ There has been a general awakening of the r country as a. whole in 
the matter of agricultural improvements, and interest Is how taken in 

c 

new methods of cultivation, and .improved ^-agricultural mechinery. 
Private individuals are comfcig forward freely to oarry on agricultural 
experiments and to try new varieties of crops. Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions have been started in some of the districts and are expected to 
serve as an agency for the Systematic conduct of experiments and the 
collection of results.” _ - : i 

a 

IV. Manual Training in Mysore Schools * A Part of General Education 

The most important and far-reaching departure made by the 
State since the year, 1907, in the .system of education, was the 
development of the scheme for introducing manual training in 
the curricula of school studies. In 1906-07 Mr. H. J. Bhabha, the 
then Inspector-General of Education, was deputed to study the 
system as at work in Elementary and Higher Eelementkry Schools in 
England and America. Upon his recommendation, Dr. Gustaf Larsson 
"~Trincipal, Sloyd Training School, Bostotf (U. S. A.) was brought down 
towards the close of 1907, and his services were engaged for six months 
to train teachers of High and Anglo-vernacular schools in the theory 
and practice of the kind of manual training called « Sloyd " as followed 
in Boston in America. A three years’ course of “ Sloyd” was arranged 
by Dr. Larsson for pupils of High and Anglo-vernacular schools, and 
some twenty teachers under his training were taken rapidly through the 
' whole of this course and were also given specif lessons in mechanical 
drawing, carving and turning. The progress made by the teachers was 
very satisfactory, and Dr. Larsson was' of opinion that “ he had never 
'had a better set of teachers to 1 ' train . in his long experience of over 
twenty years and that the Indian teachers were superior to. teachers of 
the same grade in America in intelligence, quickness of perception 
and manual dexterity”* “ Up to August, 1908, the Sloyd” system was 
introduced in nine Government schools, and with the 0 help of these 
trained teachers, it will be possible for the Government to introduce it 
gradually in other schools as part of general education. 

>. ■ . * " ~~ " . *4 *" * 

* Vide p. 72 of Mysore Administration Report, . . 
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In the words of Dr. Gustaf Larsson, “Sloyd is tool work so 
arranged and put into *pi^ctice as to stimulate and promote vigorous 
and intelligent self-activity for a purpose which the worker himself 
recognises as good. The* visible or material results should in every 
respect represent the worker's o\$n effort. The* objects made should 
be such as can be^readily appreciated by the worker and should become 
his property.. Work-benches, tools and materials used should be, as far 
as jpossible, the product oi the country rather than imported.” THfc 
’ dtitfit of a ? ‘Sloyd”*room costs a good dealfhut the running expenses are 
very light, f of aclasS of twenty pupils, the outfit consisting of the 
best benches and tools, will cost about Rs. 945, and the running ex- 
penses will be about Rs. 3 per child for the year. m 

* Dr. Larsson malces a very wide distinction between “Sloyd” train¬ 
ing* and technic&l or industrial education. “Sloyd” training excludes 
the use of machinery as a labour-saving device, and consequently, 
there is no division o£ labour in the system ; while contrary is the case 
with technical training which takes advantage bf machinery and other 
labour-laving appliances. Says Dr. Larsson, “Technical and Industrial 
Schools are needed to supply a training to the comparatively few boys 
who intend to specialise in a particular line of wpfk or to make a 
livelihood in some particular trade consequently, technical or indus¬ 
trial training has no place in a scheme of general education. 

V. Annual Industrial and Agricultural Exhibitions: Their Educative Influence 

One of the most important and successful means adopted by the 
State is the organisation of an Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
which was held last year from i8t}i to 31st October, and was quite success¬ 
ful as that of the year previous. The primary aim of the Exhibition was 
to give it an educative character, and no pains were spared to bring .to 
the notice of tKe raijkt, the artisan and the manufacturer, who visited 
the Exhibition in large numbers, the use of the various articles, machi¬ 
nery, etc. on view at the Exhibition, and the processes of manufacture 
of various articles. A tompetition was held on the Exhibitiqji grounds 
in ploughing'and weaving, a»d the processes connected therewith, fur¬ 
ther, lectures were delivered*by competent persons both in English and 
Canarese, the vernacular language o{ the people, on subjects connected 
with industry, agriculture, healtji and sanitation, the value of agricul¬ 
tural machines and implements, their cist, construction, and repairs. 
The utility of the Exhibition and the advantages it affords to the 
people of the §tate are very well explained in the Report of the 
Exhibition for 1908, by the President of that Exhibition, Mr. A. Ranga- 
swami Ayeng^r, m. a., B. l., Revenue Commissioner of Mysore. We 
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read:—“The raiyats and artizans are just beginning to compare and 
appreciate the value of exhibits from varicus f parts, and from an educa¬ 
tive point of* view the Exhibition has been a source "of instruction and 
intelligent curiosity to them and also to ou{ women and children. A 
growing demand has arisen on the part of our raiyats for the several 
varieties of seed grains, -manures and implements exhibited here, and a 
wholesome spirit of emulation is very perceptible, t Profiting by the 
past year’s experience, the various sub-commissioners have been able 
ro place on a better footing th& ploughing and weaving competitions, 
the demonstration of .machinery and implements and the staging' 
of the textile fabrics. Last but ‘not least, as fhe collection of 
merchandise and cattle from all parts are special adjuncts* of'large 
Hindu fairs calculated to furnish opportunities° of gain for our traders 
and supply the needs of people attending the same, an Exhibition 
of this kind fits in well with our tune-honoured and semi-religious 
Dasara festival. I feel therefore confident that,- inspjte of the sacrifices 
of time and resources entailed on the Government,, and the public, 
an annual Exhibition will be admitted to be essential as a medium of 
instruction to the community and a powerful agent for the promotion of 
agricultural and industrial prosperity of the .State.” «- * 

The exhibits consisted of:—I. Agricultural Implements and Machinery, such 
as water-lifts (v/orked both by hand apd Power), oil-engines, paddy- 
husking machines, sugarcane mills, sugar-makiug machinery, chaff- 
cutters, ploughs with iron or steel made boards, harrows, cultivators, 
etc. II. Agricultural Manufactures, such as, fibres of cotton, silk, wool, cocoanut, 
plantain, pine-apple, etc.; vegetable dyes, manures, essential oils, etc. 
III. Industrial machines including textile machines, such as, silk-reeling 
machines, fibre-extracting* machines, etc.; also various tools and instru¬ 
ments. IV. Industrial Manufactures including textile fabrics, metal works, 
carving, inlaid-work, etc. V. Agricultural Products ^including Forest Poducts, 
sijch as, lac, gum, resins, tanning materials, medicinal plants, and roots, 
hoijey, beeswax, etc.) * * ■ 

Along with and in connectipn with the Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition spoken of above, a special c Educational Exhibition also is 
held annually for the benefit of students and teachers and those interest¬ 
ed in education. The first Educational Exhibition, t of which Reports 
are available to us, wr.s held from i8tfi to '24th October, 1907. There 
were a large collection of exhibits of art ahd hand-work from several 
schools in the State. Besides. thej*e were free-hand drawings, brush- 
work designs, clay-models and manual t training models presented by 
the London County Council ?nd the Sloyd Training School, Boston, 
America. Lectures were delivered on educational subjects and demons¬ 
tration classes Were held in connection with the Exhibition, showing 
also the methods of teaching deaf-mutes and the blind, for whom there 
ate two special schools in the city of Mysore .—(To be concluded) 



PART ii: TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

INDIAN NATIONAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND INDIAN NATIONALITY: 

VIEWS OF DISTINGUJSjjSED STUDENTS OF INDIAN CULTURE—III. 

[ Continued from p. 16 of Part II of April, rpro, number.'] 

VI.— Unity of Italian National Culture : Islam in India Set Up no Revolutionary 

Movement in tfie National Life— 1 (A) 

“ The advent bf Islam into India during the' post-Sankaracharyan period 
cannot be regarded as a revolutionary invasion, inasmuch as under the new 
pmver there was no loss of Asiatic modes. • It is a mistake to read the history*of 
India at aiiy time ^ the account of a struggle between Hindu and Mahomedan 
thought, though it ^ a mistake which is perhaps inseparable from the European 
conception ol’ the influence of faith on politics. The intolerance of Mahome- 
danism has been grossly exaggerated by, Christian observers, who seem curiously 
incompetent to gsasp* the secret of an Eastern attitude* This intolerance 
could never be compared with that* of the Roman Church ; and it must be 
remembered that “ the dog an infidel ” is an expression hurled as freely 
against Spaniard* and Crusader, as ever against what Christians call 
a pagan. The talk ab*yut*,cow-killing can hardly be taken as sincere, since 
in that case, the arms of chivalrous Hindus would today be turned 
against a newer power.* The Wars which arose between contiguous populations of 
Hindus and Mahomedans must be regarded rather as those athletic contests 
between brothers and cousins whidh confer individuality than as conquests on the 
one side or the other.* The victor after victory attempts neither to exclude 
his rival’s creed from office, nor to create invidious distinctions. ‘ The great 
bankers and nobles of Bengal remained Hindu under the rule of the Nawabs, 
as naturally as the Mussalman maintained his faith in the shadow of a Hindu 
throne.’ (Torrens’ Empire in Asia). Over and ever again in the political world, 
have the armies of Delhi and the Jfawabs been led to victory by Hindu genefaisj" 
and in every Native Stat<j to this day will be found positions of responsibility 
and power assigned to men whose creed is that which the sovereign’s is not”* 

“ In mofe reedht times, the Hindus and Mahomedans have t made 
common cause. During the Indian Mutiny, the rebel Hindu sepoy fought 
not for a Hindu Raja, but for the Moslem King of Delhi. Also Mahomedans 
fought for the Hindu leader, Nana* Sahib, against the British. * * It is 
not generally known that as early as the tenth century a. d., ‘under Sabak- 
tagin, the father of the great itfonoclast, MahmiM of Ghazni, two Hindu 
Generals commanded the Ghazni army, General Sunder at Herat and General 
Tilak at Merv, the two great strohgliolds of Islam in Central Asia. The 
Mahomedan historian Baihaki,* in his well-known work, Tarikh-us-Sabaktagin, 
thus describes the appointment of a Hinciu General in the Ghazni army :— 
* Shah Masnd* granted Tilak a gold-embroidered robe and hung a jewelled 
necklace of geld round his neck. Kettle-drums yere beaten at his quarters, 

4 * Sister Nivedita’s Web of Indian Life— chaptbr ix. 
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according to the customs of the Hindu Chiefs, and banners with gilded tops 
were granted * * . Very high positions did the IJitfdus occupy in the Military 
Department under the Mughal Government. Man Singh, a Hindu, was under 
Akbar not only Governor of Bengal, but was also Governor of Moslem Kabul. 
** Raja Bijai Mall was * in the military*service of Nawab Shaja-ud-Daiflah 
Sup Karan Bundela, the Rajput, was an officer in charge;of 2,500 troops in 
the service of Emperor Alamgir. His son, Dalpat Rai succeeded him in 
military command. Rai Singh held the rank of Panj-Hazari or officer in charge 
of 5,000 troops under Jahangir, ^ Raja Bihari Mat and Raja Bhagwan Dag 
held high ranks in the Delhi Imperial Amy. Man Khan^ the brother of Udham 
Bai, was raised to the rank of Commander, in charge of 6,006 troops (Shash 
Hazari), with the title of Motaquid qd-Daulah. .The .Mughal Government 
really was a Mughal-Hindu Government. The friendly fueling between the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan, though occasionally marred, as it has been, between 
Shiah and Sunni sections of Mahomedans, has stood the te&t of time.” * 

VII. Unity of Indian National Culture : Islam' in India Set Up No Revolutionary 

Movement in the Natipnal Life—xB) 

“ We have seen, then, that it* is certainly a mistake to read the history of 
India at any time as the account of a struggle between Hindu and Mahomedan 
thought. Asiatic among Asiatics,—there was n p wide gap between Mussulman 
conquerors and Hindu conquered. New arts of luxury were introduced, but 
the general economic system remained undisturbed, dndia received a more 
centralised government than had been possible since the Asokan Empire, but no 
new forces came into operation tending to reduce her own children to the position 
of agricultural serfs or tenants.” (chap, ix, Web of Indian Life ). “ The 

Afghan and Mughal rulers' did not disturb the internal administrative 
arrangements; it did not interfere with tlfe people and their constituted 
authorities.” ( R. C. Dutt) Sir H. Maine in his ^Ancient Law remarks :— 
‘ Th£ most beneficent system of government in Indja have always been 
those* which have recognised the village community as the basis of 
administration.’ “With this systd’m of self-government, the Mussulman 
rulers and governors did not interfere. k The people were left to themselves in 
the full enjoyment of local self-government and they managed their own affairs. 
Outside Bengal, the peoplg lived in village groups^ each village being an orga¬ 
nised unit, and, as it were a little republic by itselfc In Bengal, the agricultural 
classes lived under the hereditary Zemindars ” - In the language of R. C. Dutt, 
“ the village community system protected the people from much harassment by 
officials; and hereditary Zemindars a nd Jagirdars stood between their subjects 
and the ruling power. (Also) wise and strong rulers like Akbar and Shah Jahan 
restrained the Subadars (governors) and high officials.” Thus, in the language 

. * S. M. Mitra’s article entitled Moslem-Hindu Entente-Cordiah published in 

the Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
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of Sister Nivedita already quoted,, “ the advent of Islam into India was no revolu¬ 
tionary invasion; and no new forces came into operation tending to reduce the 
Indian peasantry to the condition of agricultural sejrfs or tenants." Thus, contrast¬ 
ing India under ^Afghan rule for three centuries and Europe during the Feudal 
Age*we note, as pointed out by R. cf Dutt, that “the*wars of India were less 
harassing and caused less misery to the people than the wars which desolated, 
every country in 'Europe {during the Feudal era). The oppression of Mussul¬ 
man gbvernors and fagirdars was;, less hurtful„to the industries and agriculture vf 
India than, the oppression *of barons and feudal chiefs, who dwelt in their castles 
and robbed villages'and towns. Trade and manufactures flourished in India as 
they flourished .nowhete in Europe except in Italy and Netherlands; and the 
religious reforms and intellectual movement among the peopte of India were 
carried on more peacefully*stnd with less#persecution and cruel repression than 
in JEurope ” t Thus, we learn from the accounts of distinguished European 
travellers that visited India during Mahomedan rule, that trade and manufactures 
flourished in India aryl that Indian manufactures filled the markets of Europe and 
the product^ of Indian *k>om weje valued all over Europe. “ We have a glowing 
account,” writes Mr. R,C. Dutt, ^ of the industry of the agricultural population 
and skill and ingenuity of*,the"’manufactures which triumphed over every obstacle, 
which covered India with large,, prosperous and flourishing towns and which 
supplied the markets of haff the civilised globe with her silk and cotton fabrics " f 
Thus, from every point of view it is clear that notwithstanding the wars and cam¬ 
paigns of the Mahomedan period bf Indian history, the general economic system 
remained intact and tha unity of Indian National Economic Life was in no way 
undermined or violently disturbed by the introduction of any new disintegrating 
force through the political ascendency of {glam in India. This aspect of the 
problem of Indian Nationalism in the past is ordinarily forgotten, the aspect, 
namely, which lays due emphasis on the continuity of National Life, i.e., the 
life lived by the people during the > period of Mahomedan rule in India; 
on the contrary, the dynastic fortunes of Mahomedan rulers with their attendant 
wars of conquest etc., are allowed to fill the foreground and destroy, distort, or 
colour the truth of the whole picture. ^ 

* I » 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN ITS JIELATION TO NATIONAL CULTURE: 

VIEWS OF Mr. E.B. HAVELL 

• I 

“ Education , in the common acceptance of the word, is taken t <5 be synony¬ 
mous with school-teaching. In aty sound systems* of education, national 
culture,—the traditions of national life arjd thought—must harmonise entirely 
with the school and university teaching, which should only be complementary 
or supplementary of the other. The fault of the Anglo-Indian education 
system,—the heinous and completely damning fault which has not been removed 
by recent attempts at reform,—is that instead of harmonising with, and supple¬ 
menting national, culture, it is completely antagonistic to it, and destructive of 
it. The system which (as Sir George Birdwood lately said) ‘ has destroyed 
in Indians the love of their own literature, the quickening soul of a people, and 
their delight in their own arts, and worst of all, their repose in their own tradi* 

. — *> - - — 

f R. C, Dutt’s The Civilisation of India, (Temple Primer) p. 139; pp. 99-100. 
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tional and national religions,—that educational system has disgusted them 
with their own r houses, their parents, their sisters, thlir very wives, and brought 
discontent into every family, so far as its baneful influences have reached/ 
This system, whether you call it National or whether you call it Anglo-Indian, 
is hopelessly and irrevocably condemned beth in Europe an<? in India. This 
system by its antagonism to national traditions, is absolutely fatal to the national 
aspirations of Indians; for, even, were an Indian Governor-General installed 
at Simla, and Indian Parliaments opened at Madras, Camutta, Bombay and 
Lahore, Indians by the loss of their c national culture, would still be as much sub¬ 
ject to Europe as they are now ; for the intellectual pivot of the world would be, 
even more than it is now, fixed irt the Western hemisphere. Intelfect is and 
always will be, the ruling force in the “world. You will nqver achieve political 
independence by .Europeanising your intellects j you will fasten # Oifly still more 
firmly the bonds of your political subjection.” „ 

.ii r , 

“ The power of Indian thought has not been extinguished by the Europeanisa¬ 
tion of the East; it has been for centuries imperceptibly leavening Ihe 
materialistic science and philosophy of the Wes'!, so that Western teachers 
are now beginning to teach Indians what Iqdia has taught them. Schools 
and Colleges do not create ideals; they are created' by the ideals. When 
Indians begin to think IndiUnly , the Schools and Colleges will be Indian. 
The intellectual decadence of India in the last few centuries ha§ been 
greatly due to the ’neglect of r the imaginative and creative faculties. 
No amount of critical acumen will regenerate India so long as the 
creative functions i-emain undeveloped in thp most intellectual classes of the 
community. The whole direction of modern Western education has been, 
until quite recently, towards the development of the analytical or critical powers 
of the intellect, giving to the synthetic or the creative powers a subsidiary or 
subordinate, instead of the highest place. The entire absorption of the highest 
intellect of the nation in the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar, and in the study 
of Sanskrit texts has developed the critical powers of the mind, but not the 
constructive and imaginative functions. It has been little gain for India that 
"iter attention has now been diverted from Sanskrit grammar to English 
grammar and from Sanskrit to English books. What India really requires is 
the enlargement of the sphere of her highest intellectual activity, so that it may 
embrace all forms of creative energy, as it did in the greatest period of her 
history. Anglo-Indian educational reformers have lately endeavoured to apply 
a remedy for the excessive bookishness of their system by introducing modern 
theoretical and experimental science <into the schocd and college curricula. The. 
theoretical part of this teaching only substitutes one book for another- The 
practical side gives a useful relief from book-work, but as an intellectual exercise 
it is a mere repetition of the literary course ; instead ‘'of analysing words and 
phrases, they are analysing gases, liquids, minerals and vegetable forms. It 
is grammar and syntax oVer again in a concrete form. The new reformed system, 
t upon which so much discussion has taken place, is only perpetuating the vice 
of the old, in that it left the synthetical or.the creative thought-centres half- ’ 
developed or undeveloped. Indian National Education must be based upon 
the consideration of Indian national needsr which urgently demand a more 
perfect and complete developmenrof all the nerve-centres in Indian youth than 
that which is given to them now by the Anglo-Indian and British pedagogic sys¬ 
tem. The nerve-centres which control action must be developed' as well as those 
which control the assimilative and reflective or critical functions of the brain. 
There is as much evil in over-literacy as there is in illiteracy, though the census 
statistics only take note of the latter. Indian education is now defective from 
excess of literacy, that is from the excess of development of the critical as distin¬ 
guished from the creative, synthetic or the artistic faculties, 



PART III: INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTS 

THE NEW MOVEMENT IN FAVOUR OF AN INDIGENOUS INDIAN NATIONALISM: 

‘ \ SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

It is one of signs of the times that some of the most notable books 
written on {ndian questions during recent years approach the question of 
Indian regeneration in Art. Industry, and* Education from the standpoint of 
the ideals a'hd methpds pursued in India throughput her great and glorious 
past. Not to spes^Jc of such big standard works as Mr. Haveli’s Indian Sculp¬ 
ture and Painfing and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, which, 
in spite of their supreme $liue and importance for every Indian Swadeshist, 
wilt not, on account of *their great price, be ordinarily accessible to most of 
our readers, we, have several brochures and pamphlets written by the same 
authors, and also one frcftn*the pen of tjie distinguished Bengali artist, Sj. 
Abanindra "Nath Tagore,—whidh ©light to be read, studied and digested by 
all who cherish in their*h'(^irts,the desire to serve India. Wc refer to (i) Essays 
on Indian Art , Industry and Education b^' E. B. ttavell Esq., (late Principal, 
Government School of "Art* author also of “ Benares : *The Sacred City,’* and 
“ A Hand-book to Agra and the Taj,” etc. ) ; published by G. A. Natesan and 
Co., Madras (Price Re. 1-4). (2) *Ths Indian Craftsman b/Dr. A. K. Coomara- 

swamy, n.sc. (Ixmdon),‘published by Probsthain and Co., Londdn (Price 2 s. 6 d.). 
(3) The Message of the East by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, d. sc. ; published by 
Ganesh and Co., Madras, (Price 4as.); (4) Fftiarata Silpa (KTOlflrw), a Bengali 
work by Sj. Abanindra Nath Tagore, Vice-Principal, Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, and Vice-President, Indian Society* of Oriental Art; published M 
by the Hitabadi Library, Calcutta, {Price 8 as.). 

All these books and ^pamphlets represent a school of thought that is 
destined to play a leading and important part among the forces that go to make 
up the composite structure of Indian Nationalism. In these days of strife 
and struggle the national mind is a little too apt to be swayed away by the 
mechanical and materialistic ideate of success and prosperity as represented 
by the modern ‘progressive’ nations of’the West, and. to ignore or % belittle the 
elements of real greatness that were embodied in the varied and organised^ life 
of our own historic past and. handed down from generation to generation 
through thousands of years. Thus^ our 6wn Religion, Philosophy, Literature* 
Art, Music, and lastly, Hindu Society, which furnishes hints and solutions to 
modern Western thinkers on sofcial questions of vital import—indeed, the 
whole of our Past seems to have no meaning to the modem Indian 
‘ educated ’ ear. • Now, it is the message of these Indian ideals and Indian 
methods, particularly in the fields of Art, Industry and Education that 
these writings to which we have referred, writings from the pen of most 
competent authorities, seek to expound and deliver to us. And the most 
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valuable contribution which they render to the current thought of the time ifi 
their recognition of the very important part that Irnhan Art ’has played and is 
destined to play in the life of the Indian people, an Art that in its highest 
phases sought to embody the highest religious ideals of the race, and, its 
decorative and industrial aspects, was an expression 0 of the sense of joy and 
worship that pervaded the whole of life. But such art, as |the authors have 
rqjterated again and again in their writings, pre-supposes a social'arrangement 
in which the independence of the * craftsman 's assured, an arrangement for 
instance, such as still exists With us, but is seriously threatened by the encroach¬ 
ment of modern industrial methods. It is all the more 'necessary,,, therefore, in 
these days when Big factories and large “capitalistic undertakings, loom so largely' 
before the imagination of educated Indians, that the other side of the picture 
should also be carefully studied before we rush headlong into'an experiment 'on 
which so much appears to be at stake; and we can think of n6 better prep?ra¬ 
tion for such a study than the books under notice, coming as they do from the 
pens of some of our present-day, accepted authorities on the subject. 

MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION OF THE DEPRESSED GLASSES AND OP 
“ THE MASSES GENERALLY—V 

(Continued from'pp. 38-41 of the Aprils 1 QIO numbed) 

1. beginnings of Work in Bengal (concluded) 

The Malda District Council of National Education 
We explained in our last in some detail the useful work that the Faridpore 
District Association has been doing by way of providing education for the 
depressed classes such as the Namasudras and the poorer sections of the 
Mahomedan community—both of whom are the mainstay of the agricultural 
population of the district. A similar national organisation, but devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the cause of education, is the Malda fateeya Siksha Samiti or the 
Maldji District Council of National Education. The Sarqjti waScStarted in June, 
1907, with the following among the more important objects : (1) To promote 
mass education by starting or helping in the starting of Primary Schools 
(day and night) in every village within the district; (2) to make Primary edu¬ 
cation free as far as practicable ; (3) to make provision .for holding public 
examinations in the distritt town of Malda for rural students ; (4) to establish 
csmall People’s Libraries at places for the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people; (5) to publish and distribute books or periodicals bearing on educa¬ 
tion ; (6) to improve popular local literature--as embodied in the popular songs 
and lyrics, such as the Songs of Gambhira, Songs of Vishahari , etc., by engaging 
special students for the same; and (7) to improve time-honoured to/s, muktabs , 
etc. to suit modem requirements. 

The Malda District Council of National Education is a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative body, 45 strong. It is generally the case with our district public 
organisations that most of their members come from the district town and 
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a consist of vakils, mukteers, and other professional men. But the constitution 
of the Malda Council i£*qpit& different. More than two-thirds of its members 
are representatives from rural areas, and among them are merchants, doctors, 
managers of estates, and* other influential and educated gentlemen ; while the 
rest comes from the district town Ihd consists, as *usual, of vakils, mukteers, 
doctors and otrasrs. The Mahomedan element is also represented, and one 
of the Vic§-Presidents of the CQuncil is a Mahomedan gentleman showing an 
active sympathy with the organisation. .The Council is fortunate enough in 
* securing the services of a number of self-sacrificing and active workers, includ¬ 
ing both younger and plder men, led by the worthy Secretary, Sj. Bepin Behari 
GHosh* b.l., of the Malda town. 

* ** * n 

* It appears from the first Annual Report of the Couftcil, that up to June, 
u)o8, it opened eight schools in ail. Of these, three were Primary schools (one 
Day and two Night schools), three Middle Vernacular schools, and two High 
^schools. • Of the two High schools one is located in the district town itself and 
the other in the rur^J arpa. The number of students on the rolls in all these 
schools at the end of ttfe first year reached the total of 748, and it has increased 
considerably since there Now* we come*to the class ®f students who are being 
educated in the schools under the Council. About half the population of the 
district of Malda consists of Mahomedans, whose nunabbr is about four lakhs 
and a quarter. But* the proportion of Mahomedan studepts in the schools 
under the Council is very small and this is, we presume, due to the 
general apathy of the. Mahomedans far education. Again, among the 
Hindu population of the district which forms the second half of the 
total population, the number of the depregsed class people such as 
the Namasudras is very small^ the masses consisting mostly of Kaivanaf 
JPuudras, Kshatris , Mahishyas, Sadgopas , etc., who fill an inferior place in 
Hindu caste system. It is these classes of people that are being more benefited 
by the schools undeft the Malda Council. Thus, the rural school at Dharampur 
is mostly attended by Putufyiri students, that at Kaligram, by Teli students, 
that at Kutubpur, by Kansabanic students, and so on. In almost every school 
under the Malda Couqpil, provision*has been made to give the students some 
sort of technical and industrial training side by side with general education. 
Physical and moral training hare also been made a part and parcel of the 
curriculum. AsT part of their moral training, the students are required to s do 
small acts of sacrifice and of charity lijce collecting Musti-Bhiksha for local 
public purposes*attending the sick and the aged, etc. 

Ill * 

Now we *come to the methods adopted by the Malda Council to spread 
education in Jthe district. The first step taken by the Council was to send 
preachers to different villages. These preachers visited a number of places and 
field discourses with the people on the subject of education with special refer 
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ence to the benefits accruing therefrom. Generally, they found no necessity of 
convening big meetings for the purpose, but went from house to house and some¬ 
times held Baithaks or informal gatherings in a village tradesman's house. 
Before starting or helping in the starting of a school in a rural area, a preacher 
would generally take the following preliminary stepc : (i) lfte would prepare 
a list of names of every householder and of his boys of thefe school-going age. 
(2) He would request every house-holder to set apart a handful qf rice „every 
morning and every evening front the rice doled ^out for preparing the dinner 
and the supper of the family. ,,(3) He would exhort the boys and young 
men to look after their health and help 1 them in organising, clubs of‘ physical 
culture. When, after these steps had been taken and the people evinced some 
enthusiasm and public opinion in favour nf popular education became strong, a 
school was started. It is not 1 the practice of the Malda Council to make any 
money-grants to its schools, but it would help them in organising funds frqm 
local sources ; for the Report of the Council informs -us that systematic 
and continuous local self-help for local needs fhrotigh voluntary selftaxatibn 

4. ^ 

is the guiding principle of the activities of the Council for the furtherance 
of education. . Now, it is a truism that growth which is from within is. slow; 
and it is therefore that the number of schools started by the Malda District 
Council of National Education is not so large. But we may hope that the 
method of work the* Council has adopted for ‘the spread of popular education 
will repay its efforts amply in maturity of time. , 

IV 

Before concluding this part of' r the article, we have to observe that besides 
the Primary schools in the districts of Backergunge, Faridpur and Malda, of 
which we have already spoken," there are some thirty-four Primary schools in the 
other districts of United Bengal working along the lines laid down by the 
National Council of Education, Bengal and some ofrthem receiving grant-in-aid 
from* the same, Council during 1908. Sixteen of these schools were started in 
1907 and the rest, in 1908. Now', among the districts in which these schools are 
to be found, the place of honour must be given to the District of Tipperah , which 
boasts of eleven of these schools, distributed in the villages whose names follow': 
Subhapur, Charua, Digandi, Supur, Kalamuria, Raniara, 'Mulagram, Chaibapara, 
Gokarna, Maital, and Kaitala. Next comes the District of MythensiHgh with four 
such Schools located in the villages, YasodaS, Abdullapur, Deerghabhumi and 
Vfunigram. ^ Then comes fessore District, which contains three sbeh schools in the 
villages, Mathurapur, Jagadal and rt Paiasbari. Then come the districts of 
Dacca, Noakhali, Bogra, Pabna and Hugli eaqjh of which has gpt two such 
schools, located in the following places in order : Nayasankar and Purbadi; 
Charachandi and Darpanagar; Jaleswartitala and Kutnar ; Baghmara and 
Barapangami; and Muthadanga and Sahanpur. Lastly, each of the districts 
of Rangpore, Dinajpur, Nndia, Midnapore, Howrah, Khulna knd Chittagong 
has got one school located respectively in the following villages : Bhawabari, - 
Isabpur, Dhusundu,' Balighat, Birampur, Raruli and Dum Dum* % 
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• From such statistics about the above-mentioned thirty-four schools as we 
have been able to obtain, we'are in a position to state that over i,$oo students 
in the aggregate belonging to the masses including the depressed classes, were 
at the end of 1908 receiving instruction in these schools, and that on an average 
’some“forty-eight students ^ere taugh* in a single school. It now only remains 
to add that these village schools were of recent growth being the work more of 
individual efforts as distinguished from organised public efforts. 

. NATIONAL EDUCATION •MOVEMENT: A NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATION 

We have to note* with very great pleasure tfle publication of a book of about 
140 pages (Crgwp 8Wo.)T entitled Indian National Education in Two Parts by 
Messrs. B. Pattabhisitaramgyya, b. a., .m. fi. c. m., and K. Hahumantha Rao, 
m. a. u. l., two eminent educationists flf the Madras Presidency, who are 
connected with the National College at Masulipatam which goes by the name of 
the Andhra Jathefya Kala Sala. The book is very moderately priced at eight 
annas per coppy and could be had of the “Kistna Swadeshi Press, Masulipatam.” 
Botli Parts of the book yq very well written, and are the results of cosiderable 
thought and investigation. • Wt?beg, however, to draw the special attention of 

our readers to ParJ: II, which deals with “The Training of the Etnotions in a 

• % • # 

System of National Education.” A book like this ought to be in the hands of 
every educationist in India and we have not the slightest doul^t would be read 
with profit. 

• 4 _ • 

STUDENTS' COLUMN 

TEMPLES OF TRAVANCORE * 

I. General Introduction 

Before giving a detailed description of each undividual temple of Travan- 
core, it will not be out of plage here to give, in general, an account which will 
hold good for all of her temples. These temples owe their origin to those pious 
Hindus who laid theirVoundation stones and set apart a major portion of their 
landed properties for their maintenance. Almost every pious wealthy man of 
those days used to build a temple at his own expense and entrust any property 
he could spare for it into the hands of some trustworthy member o£ a respect¬ 
able family who was accordingly bound to meet all necessary expenses^ in 
■connection with the temple. Tjius ea*ch temple owned a founder; and a trustee 
having the property set apart by^the founder, under his control. This was 
the origin of those magnificent temples, fhe seats of holiness, you mil find and 
admire nowadays, if you go on a sh6rt tour to the ‘Model State’ of Travancore. 

These temples gradually and naturally became rich by gifts, with the 
help of the orthodox population of those days. When some member of a 
Hindu family was attacked by any disease or when the family was in some kind 
of difficulty, they offered prayers to gods and goddesses and promissed to make 
an offering to them on recovery or on being relieved of the difficulty ; and when 
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such recovery took place, as usually happened, they never failed to fulfil, the 
promised gift. In this way, in addition to its lftflded property every temple had 
a fund collected in a natural, automatic manner, without the trustee having to 
undergo any personal difficulty. f 

f t I « ’’ ' 

During the reign of ope of our Maharajas the temples! of Travancore grew 
so rich and even also not properly managed, that His Government could not but 
interfere with their management and to bring them under direct Government 
control. And this they did with* a good object in, view, to wit, that of bettering « 
the temples and spending in geod ways the produce of *their properties which 
were generally paddyfields. They succeeded in their*■-object and we, the Tra- 
vancoreans of today, are eye-witnesses to that. The need for the new Depart¬ 
ment thus arose on which would devolve the dut^ to manage the affairs of the 
temples and keep their accoufit. To answer this requirement, a new Department ‘ 
under the name of Devaswam (Deva-jfod; swam-property) Department was 
created, according to which an accountant was Appointed to each of the annexed 
temples, whose duty was to manage the affairs of his temple,' and to ‘send 
monthly returns of receipts and payments to tkfe Read Office at Trivandrum. 
This system of management with^ some modifications is the system of manage¬ 
ment which exists lo-day. One great blunder tfie Government of Travancore 
has committed, however, is that the Devaswam officials are each paid only some 
Rs. 3 or 4, per nfensem, with the result that corruption is ripe among them. 
The Government ought to raise their pay in order t<j thkfe away all inducement 
to corruption. As it is, such nominal remuneration can have but one effect as 
pointed out above. 0 „ 

These temples hatfe progressed very much during the years that they have 
come under Government control. The small and inconvenient temples have 
been replaced by huge ones with big highecompounds and other artificial work; 
large tanks have been dug ; to some of the tempjes, towers have been added 
H’hose magnificence indeed reveals to us the skilled efficiency of the Travan- 
corean architects; occasional festivals called u/sava?/ls have'been introduced; 
jewels of great value and structures*of horses, bulls, miniature Mt. Kailases (fim) 
have been gifted to the gods. Thus, if I a'm to quote detailed instances, the space 
at my command will hardly be sufficient. What as more noteworthy and has 
caused the name of our Maharaja to be cherished by a large population of 
Travancore is that mos! of His temples aVe always ready to feed any number 
of Brahmin travellers every morniffg and evening. Taking all these things into 
consideration, it will be no expression flf exaggeration to say that His Highness 
the Maharaja is called Annadhatha (VlTfaT) or Giver of food, His country is 
called Dharma Rajyam or the Land of Charity, and His household 

Divinity is Charity. • 


C 
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M¥ TRIP TO HARDWAR: EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GDRUKDL ACADEMY 

I left Allahabad with a friftild of mine for Hardwar on the of March 
1910. From Luksar I met a number of persons going to Hardwar. to witness 
the Eighth Anniversary of the Gurukula Academy. The kind and courteous 
treatment of my fell<| w-passeftgers shortened the jqurrity. The next day we 
got down at 3-22 k. M. at Hardwar station where a number of Gurukul sevaks 
put our baggage in “Bail-garies.” In about 45 minutes we reached Kankhal 
where we saw the old stately, builflings: temples and Dharmsalas of the ohf 
type. Shortly afterwards the roar of the Ganga was heard and we found 
ourselves oh the Ganga sell. No sooner *did the day dawn than we reached 
the Gurukula Bhumi. . 

After an hour and a half the proceedings began : Havan and prayer 
having been performed, Pandit Ram-Bhuj "Datt Chaudffri was elected 
Presylent of the Conference “to consider the practical means to elevate the 
depressed classes.” Sit^resoluttons pertaining to education, establishment of 
schools for tfie depihssed classes *antl religious prachar (preaching) among them 
were passed. The President ‘delivered a very eloquent and touching speech 
explaining the condition of the depressed classes of to-day. On the question 
of the decrease of Hindu population he remarked, quoting Sir Herbert Risley’s 
view, that “ it is due to the conversion of the so-called “untouchables” of the 
Hindus to Christianity and Mohamedanism. Concluding* his address the 
President eloquently ‘pleaded that if this state of things were continued for a 
century to come, the Hindu nation would be totally extinguished and that it was 
high time that jome measures were adopteef to better the social, religious and 
educational condition of the “untouchables” giving them scientific, technical 
and literary education. The Conference ended at *2-30 p. m. 

There were many Bhajniks »(Hymn-singers) of whom Mahashai Previn 
Singhji and Mahashai Brij,Lall of Lahore were particularly noticeable. Their 
Bhajans had an electric influence which thrilled the hearts of men. and worsen 
present. ’ ' , 

Swami Tulsi Ramji, Pt. Arya Muniji; Professor, D. A. V. College, Lahore, 
Swami Harprasadji and Swami Satyg Nandji were the principal speakers of the 
day. * 

All the speeches were masterly and eloquent: Pt. Arya Muniji’s lecture was 
a masterpiece—an appeal to, the Arya Samajists tc? stick to the principles 
laid down by Maharshi Dayanand Sar&fcwati, the renowned founder of the* 
Arya Samaj, and to prove themselves Afyas ii» thought and in action. 

Swami Har Prasadji discussed a vety difficult subject—difference between 
the Eastern and Western Schools of Philosophy—in a very simple way so as 
to be easily comprehensible even by the illiterate. 

Now the time was drawing of Goulam Hyder Kean’s Shuddhi or the 
Purification ceremony leading to his admission into the fold of the Arya Samaj. 
And the Governor of the Gurukula was accordingly compelled to postpone Swami 
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Satya Nandji’s lecture for the night. On the bank of the Ganges appeared Mr. 
Khan with two other Muslim friends. Peopjq,* crowded in thousands to 
witness the' - shuddhi ceremony. After being shaved Mr. Khan, no doubt, 
looked like'a Brahman pandit with a dhoti wrapped round his body. 
After M. Previn Singhji’s pathetic Bhajan (hyinn-singing) on the Shuddhi 
movement and a short Dadra, the Huvan began with fjVe die hymns' from ‘ 
all sides. The flowing Ganges, the moonlight and this chanting of the 
Vedic mantras added charm to the scene. Pandit Bhoj 1 Datt-ji, to whom 
this movement owes its success, gave janwa (sacred string) „to Mr, Khan 
and his two companions; M,r. Khan being now named Pandit Sat 
Deva, and one of the two comrades was named P&ras Ram and the other was 
given an Arya name, which 'I forget. Being born of a Saiydd family and being 
a man of education and culture Pandit Sat Devaji really deserved the padavi 
(dignity) of a Brahman. All the three persons briefly described the circums¬ 
tances which led them to accept tke Vedic Dhprma, w Then followed a brief 
report of the doings of the Shuddhi Satfha which mentioned the remarkable fact 
that about' thirty thousand Muslims and Christians had’ accepted the Vfedic 
Dharma during the space of the last five years. It was next announced that 
Pundit Sat Deva (Mr. Khan) had been a professor of Arabic and Persiah for 
some ten or twelve years at the Baghdad University and that latterly he had 
been a teacher as well as an inspector of Islamia Schools in Bhopal and the 
Bombay Presidency. He is an acknowledged Arabic e jind Persian scholar. He 
has challenged any Muhammadan to discuss with him points on the Musalman 
Religion, not in English nor Urdu,, but in puve Arabic and Persian. 

HI 

In the morning of the 27th, Havan ,and prayer were performed and 
Bhajans (hymns) were sung. Swami Akhila-Nand-ji, a well-known Sanskrit 
scholar, delivered a very eloquent lecture on the duties ’ of the Aryas. With a 
profusion of quotations from the Vedas and Sastras he asked the people to 
perform their daily duties, viz.,—Sandhya, Havan and Yajna, without fail. 
As regards charity, the speaker deplored the piesent Hindu custom. The 
Pranali ( ) of charity, as the speaker said, must be directed along right 

paths. , 

Then came a very interesting speech from Shrimati Gargi Devi, the well- 
known speaker of the Arya Samaj who kept the audience spell-bound for about 
two hours and a half, "her main subject being “ FCmale Education.” After an 
appeal from two women for a Gurukul also for girls, the proceedings came 
to a close. 

v 

The appeal for the Gurukula by Mahatma M^nshi Ram-ji met with success. 
No less than Rs. 87,000 (inculding an endowment of property) were collected 
on the spot. 

The next morning Vedarambha Sanskar of newljr admitted Brahmacharies 
was performed, Mahashai Kedar Nath-ji, a life member of“the 'Gurukul Staff, 
being the Achari. 

The first day’s proceedings are‘here omitted, since the undersigned could 
not reach Hard war on the 23rd. But he' has been informed that Brahma- 
chari Harishchandra’s paper on Sanskrit Literature” at ( the symposium of 
the learned was a grand success, which clearly showed what a vast amount of 
Sanskrit knowledge the Brahmacharies acquire at the Gurukul. 

We then returned to the city of Hard war where we enjoyed the beauti¬ 
ful scenery of the Ganges from the Ganga Ghat. ( 

NARANARAYAN PRASAD MATHUR 

14 . 4 . IQ Allahabad, 
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T. 

Abide with me : fast falls the eventide ; 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abipe 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee,? 

Help of the helpless, c Oh, abide with me ! 

II. 

Swift to its close ebbs oijt life’s little day ; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories p&ss away ; 

Change and decay in all around I see ; “ “ 

O Thou Who changest not, abide with me! f 

»i 1 

III. 0 

Come not in terrors, as the King ot kings ; 

But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings ; 

Tears fof all woes, a heart for every plea ; 

Come, Frfend of sinners, thus abide with me! 

IV. 

< 

I need Thy presence every passing Ihour ; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power ? 

Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be ? 

Through cloud and sunshine, Oh, abide with me ! 

V. •' 

I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless ; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness : 

Where is death’s sting ? Where, grave, thy victory ? 
Hold Thou Thy cross before my dosing eyes ! 

i o 

- VI. 

Be Thou Thyself before my closing eyes ; 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies : 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me ! 
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. INDIAN NATIONALISM AND INDIAN ART: BEGINNINGS OF 

A NEW MOVEMENT—II 

(Continued from pp. 65-*72 of May, ipio number of this journal) 

I 

In dealing it£ our last number with the pre-Muhammadan Hindu- 
Buddhrst Art, especially Sculptural Art, of India, as represented in the^ 
Exhibition .held by the Indian Society of Oriental Art at the Calcutta 
Government Art School in February Jast, we attempted to show how 
the history of the successive phases of that Art was intimately bound up 
with the history of th,e successive developments of religious ideas and 
ideals of which tl\ey. were embodiments. .Starting fn*m the Asokan 
period we showed how the purely ethical and non-mystical character of 
the early Buddhism, of that period embodied itself in the didactic and 
naturalistic «rt of JBarhut and*Sanchi ; aiming simply at the representa¬ 
tion of the edifying Jafykajor Rebirth Stories of Buddha, and showing 
no trac^ of the worship of images of the Buddha, who. was then 
regarded simply as d hflman teacher. Then we *noticed how with 
the beginning of the Christian era, under the auspices of Kanishka, 
the great Buddhist Emperor of Northern India, tffe rise of the 
Mahayana school of Bividhism brought about a remarkable change 
in the art of the period, which began to represent the idealised image 
of the Buddha as a great Vogi, and as the avatar or earthly incarnation 
of higher spiritual beings known as Adi-Buddhas ; and also to 
represent the images of these Adi-Buddhas themselves and of other 
spiritual beings called Bodhisatt'da- s and their Sakti-s, the Tara-s. We 
also noticed how the confplex mythology of this Mahayana phase of 
Buddhism correspond^! in many respects to the mythology of the 
contemporary Pauranic cults, and how for a time Mahayanism and 
Pauranic Hinduism had a parallel development both in the field of 
religion and of art, until ^he former Was finally absorbed by the latter. 

By the tiniQ, however, that this final culmination was reached, Indian 
Buddhism, as well as popular Hinduism, had eftitered on a different 
phase of development. The high noth of spirituality and idealism 
that stamped itself on the religious li/e a«d art of the previous period 
seems to have been*on the wane.* Men seemed to be diverted more and 
more from the pursuit of the higher ideals of life into that of low, and 
sometimes base, 'worldly aims. The religious life itself came to be 
regarded more aftd more as a short cut to worldly success. The class 
of religious works known as the Tantras grew into universal favour 
among Hindus Imd Buddhists alike. The votaries of these Tantras 
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worshipped the various forms of Sakti with mystic rites and cere¬ 
monies prescribed therein, and strove «*riiiefly .for the attainment 
of what are called Siddhis, or supernatural powers with the aid of 
which they very often sought to compass personal worldly ends, e. g., , 
wealth, power, sense-enjoyments, the destruction ou an enemy, and 
so forth. So that, in the, end, the possession of the power of working 
miracles, even in the absence of true spirituality, came to r be regarded 
as the sign of a saint. T*hus, in its emphasis on personal and 
worldly aims, and in its'mystic and complex ritual associated with the 
lower instincts of humanity, Tantrikism stood in sharp contract to 

the self-forgetful and spontaneous‘character, apd the lofty idealistic tone, 

</ 

of the earlier colts. And, ,at least, in its later, and more degraded 
aspects, it tended to produce in its .votaries a cramped and hardened 
attitude of mind, such as is hardly favourable 'to the rise of any nigh 
creative conceptions in Art. 

II 

It is perhaps as a sort of reaction, in higher intellectual circles, 
against this Tantric ritualism and this predominance of wordly aims 
in religion, and as a return towards higher and purer* aims, that the 
Vedanta Movement inaugurated by Sri Sankaracharya has its greatest 
significance. ’ To a world grovelling in the ( pursuit of low, worldly 
ends or the accumulation of the means of existence, and distracted by 
sectarian strifes and quarrels, Sankaracharya declared ,in no uncertain 
voice the absolute Unity of all truth and all existence, and the hollow¬ 
ness and unreality of all “external things. Spiritual realisation of unity 
with this One Existence, by renunciation of all worldly ties, and not 
the pre-occupation with the objects of worldly enjoyment, was accord¬ 
ing to him, the source of the highest Bliss. It \yas the attainment of 
this highest Bliss that he set before the people as the goal of their 
aspirations, and in this way he sought Jo save them from the distraction 
and narrowness inseparable from the selfish pursuit of multifarious 
ends. Naturally such a doctrine, though it imparted a t high tone to 
the religious thought of the epoch, .could exercise practical influence 
only on a limited section representing, necessarily, the highest and best 
souls of the nation, the popular classes being still left under the sway of 
the old cults. As regards its bearing on 1 Art, again, Vedantism, insisting, 
as it does, on the unreality of all phenomenal forms and appearances, 
and on Jnana, Right Knowledge, as opposed to Bhakti 'or Devotion and 
Upasana or Adoratioc, as the best means of salvation, did not naturally 
lend itself to artistic expression, except perhaps in such grand but 
highly intellectual conceptions as that of the South Indian Nataraja 
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or the Dancing Siva as representation of Cosmic Energy, noticed in the 
last section of our.article.’ *In all other parts of India, tjie universal 
worship of simple, unshaped stone as a lingam or emblem of Siva is 
perhaps a result of the* Vedantic teaching which tended to emphasise 
the inability of all hunfan Art to'shape an* adequate symbol of the 
Deity.* J 

But this uncompromising idealism of the Vedanta school failed to 
satisfy thq popular craving for a cult. And naturally in the age that 
succeeded San kafacharya, the agq of the eafly Musalman invasions of 
Northern India, \ 9 e ^ind that while the Brahmans learned in the Sans¬ 
krit schools, were expounding and commenting on the old Vedic ritual 
and the tenets .of .the different schools # of philosophy, the common 
people, as will appear from a study of the vernacular literature of the 
period, especially .of Bengal, were still under the spell of Tantric ritua¬ 
lism. A»the same literary -evidences will show, the next development 
in popular religion, w 4 s oqe of revival of the worship of the various old 
Paura.nic deities, and* of new 'divinities that were now incorporated in 
the Pauranic systent. The most popular of thestf were various forms 
of the Female Divinity or Sakti. The emphasis laid in these new cults 
on the relation of Motherhood (and protection) in wHich the Deity stood 
to her votary, as*opppsed to the Tantric emphasis on the powers of self 
acquired through magic rites, was their greatest redeeming feature, 
although the *uin of worship in both cases might not have been pitched 
very high above worldly ends. An element was thus introduced into 
the religious life of the people, which later *on in the 15th and 16th 
centuries found its highest ind purest expression in the Bhakti Move¬ 
ments of Sri Chaitanya*and Kavir, Nanak and Tukaram. It is only in 
moments of §elf-foigjetfulness that high art is produced,—and the ^>ure 
Bhakti that characterised the religious movements of the period, bhakti 
that sought no other reward but Service of and blissful Union with its 
Object, found exprqfsion in some of the greatest works of vernacular 
poetry,—in. the.Vaishnava songs of Bengal, in the Ramayanf of Tulsidas, 
in the Abhangas of Tukaram,-«-as well as in ’varied forms of Music 

Painting, and beautiful Ceremonial.*’ * 

• • 

’III ’ 

i f 

In the meantime, during the perjod of transition, the old Hindu- 
Buddhist Art of Northern India, deprived of all higher religious im¬ 
pulses, developed a rigid and conventional character in keeping with the 

* On this point vide, Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting , p. 56 ; also Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “ Aim of Indian Art." 
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general weakening of religious enthusiasm. And this decay of artistic 
• impulse was^ brought about even before 'the* ‘ ad veqt of the Muham¬ 
madans, as would appear from a study of the later Buddhist images from 
Magadha, now in the Calcutta Museum. The same stiffness of pose, 
and formal, lifeless reproduction of traditional forms characterised most 
of the images of Hindu deities constructed during Muhammadan times, 
though it must be remembered that as faithfully imitating the- traditions 
or the Art as practised in its rtiore glorious epqchs, they have a charm 
and beauty of their own, and are of great value as* keeping up the' 
continuity of tradition in periods barren of creative impulses. But 
besides this decay of inner religious-fervour, therq, were other forces at 
work which wer$, partly at least, responsible for the decline of Hindu 
Sculptural Art in Northern Inclia. 

This was the advent of the early Pathan .invaders of India, with 
their hatred of idolatrous practices, into the cities and plains qf North;* 
ern India, studded with temples and ‘shrines o( Hindu divinities. The 
destruction and mutilation of images was one of tlie characteristic forms 
in which the early Pathan and> Turkish invaders igavfc expression to 
their zeal for their faith. The whole situation especially in its bearing on 
Art, has been thus 1 very neatly hit off by Dr. Coomaraswamy. Speaking 
of the changes tl\at had come over the land before the ‘establishment of 
the Mughal Empire, he writes,—"A great change has passed over the land ; 
Buddhism has, as such, died out everywhere except in Nepal and Ceylon ; 
elsewhere it has been absorbed into the final synthesis of Hinduism. 
Still more significant, the Ncrth of India has been invaded, and to a 
great extent subdued by Musulman conquerors. Islam, with its artistic 
puritanism and hatred of idolatry on the one «hand, and its forcible 
conquest and disturbance of the Hindu polity on the other, had cer- 

r i 

tainly wrecked a great deal of the artistic tradition previously existing, 
i and as far as sculpture is concerned 1 , practically put an end to its deve- 
. lopment, except in the South. Even tjjere it declines after the thir- 
! teenth or fourteenth century. Hindu tradition in Painting, however, 

• t 

i survived in certain districts.”* o » 

But though during the earlier periods, and in isolated instances in 
tHe later periods, the forces of Islam, ii\ the‘matter of Art, were arrayed 

i w 

; on the side of destruction, it was not always to be so.< For with the 
J establishment of the Great Mughals on the throne of Delhi, a new art 
! of miniature painting , known as Mughal Painting, was introduced 
j through their agency in the great cities of Northern India, where they 
| reached a remarkable development in the hands of Indian painters, 

t—* " . . . 1 - 

J * “ Mediaeval Indian Painting,” Modern Review for April, 191a * 
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Hindu as well as Muhammadan. And it must be remembered 
that the great revival of* Indian Art, Literature, Music,' and Archi¬ 
tecture in Northern Indi|i, in the 16th and 17th centuries, was syn¬ 
chronous, not only with^a strengthening of religious impulses (through 
the movements inaugurated by religious le'adcrs like Nanak, Kabir 
and Sri Chaitan/a), but also with the adoption of a more liberal, tolerant 
and friendly policy towards the Hindus,,by the Mughal rulers of Delhi. 

* * This new development of Indian Art under the Mughals brings 
us once more to gur .Exhibition, where a large collection of beautiful 
specimens of the mediteval schools of Indian Painting, Muhammadan 
as well as Hindu, were'em view. It, was with the establishment of the 
Mughal power on the Delhi throne that the* Imperial Court became the 
centre of this new school of Ifldian Painting. This school is some¬ 
times designated as'^the’Mughal school, and sometimes, Indo-Persian. 
For, it wa& the Mugjial rulers that introduced this art originally from 
Persia, though the rymarkablq development it reached on Indian 
soil and in the l\ands of India/i paintqj's, Hindu as well * as Muham¬ 
madan, is sufficient to characterise it as an Indian school of painting, 
differentiated from, and in so t me respects surpassing^ its Persian proto- 
type. 

* 1 « 1 1 

• IV 

This introduction of Persian art, as^ well as of Persian language 
and literature* into India by the Mughal rulers of Delhi was but 
part of the larger work that these rude ^ but vigorous Mongol or 
Mughal races of the desert-steppes of Central Asia were instrument¬ 
al in carrying out, in their capacity as the carriers of the seeds of 

(f 

culture from one nation to another. For, the popular notion |hat 
the Mongol invasions of the 13th and 14th centuries are wholly 
characterised by violence; and destructive fury has to be considerably 
revised and modified in the light of the fact, that these Mongol races, 
though themselves devoid of any original cijlture or civilisation, were 
not only ready * and eager to assimilate the culture of their more 
civilised neighbours with .whoffi they came in contact, but they also 
enriched these old systems pf culture with elements borrowed ancf 
transplanted from their neighbours. The importance of the service to 
Asiatic Civilisation which tfiey rendered in this way will only be 
fully realised if we remember that the old spiritual and commercial 
intercourse between the nations of Eastern and Central Asia during the 
palmy days of* Buddhism in India, was now \ thing of the past, and 
that China, India and Persia, the seats of the three oldest and mightiest ‘ 
civilisations 6f Asia were now like so many stagnant pools cut off 
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from the wider currents of Asiatic Life and Thought. It was into such 
a world thafthe Mongols stepped forth no? only as conquerors and 
military raiders, but as carriers and middlemen, through whom was 
once more brought about a partial meeting and unjpn between »the 
culture-systems of Persia, r India, and China. As lfas been clearly 
brought out by Professor E. G. Browne in his Literary History of Persia, 
(pp. 441-442), one of the good .effects of the Mongol invasion was the 
“ extraordinary intermixture of remote peoples, resulting in r a refresh¬ 
ing of somewhat stagnant mental reservoirs, which it brought about.” 
And in Asia, it brought together, first in conflict, and then In consulta¬ 
tion, Persians and Arabs with Chinese and Tibetans, and confronted, 
on terms of equality which had not existed for five 1 or six centuries, 
the doctors of Islam with Christian Monks, Buddhist Lamas, Mongol 
Bakhshis or medicine men, and the representatives of other religions 
and sects. In Europe it was a cause, if not the chjef cause, of the Re¬ 
naissance, for it thrust the Ottoman Turks out of the obscurity 
of KhurAs&ri into the prominence of Constantinople, and was thus 
ultimately responsible for the destruction of the Byzantine Empire 
and the dispersion of the Greeks and their treasures into Europe.” The 
same testimony is borne by another distinguished, recent writer, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, the author of Painting in the Par East , who, speak¬ 
ing of the conquest of Western Asia by such Mongol conquerors as 
Genghis and Kublai Khan, observes on p. 151 of his work,—“ The 
conquest of Persia by the armies of Genghis and Kublai Khan set up 
once more a quickened current of communication between the East and 
West of Asia. And the succeeding conquests of Tamerlane at the end 
of the fourteenth century provoked yet further a stimulating intercourse 
and fusion of ideas, in spite of all the havoc and slaughter which they 
caused. Under the successors of Tamerlan^ a flourshing school of 
art arose in the heart of Asia, at Samarkhand.” One of the ways in 
which the Mongols performed theiV function < as the carriers and 
middlemen of civilization and culture between the different countries 
of Asia is well illustrated by the following fact recorded of Timur, the 
ancestor of the Indian Mughal dynasty. t “ When Timur withdrew his 
hosts from Northern India in 13^8, after ravaging it with fire and sword, 
he took back with him as captives all the* masons who had built the 
famous mosque at Ferozabad, in order that they might build one 
like it at Samarkhand” ;—thus probably laying the foundation of 
the Samarkhand schooPof Saracenic architecture.* : 

*-— rvv — - 1 ~ . 1 - - -' 

* HavelPs Indian Sculpture and Painting ,, p. 182. 0 
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B A far less violent, and more enlightened policy akin to that of 
Akbar himself, the great Mughal ruler of India, was that ^followed by 
Timur’s great ancestor, Kublai Khan, whose conquest of Western Asia 
has already been referred to. In 1264, he also effected the conquest of 
China, which wasithen being rulea by the Hou^e df Sung, and established 
himself on the throne of Pekin. This Kublai, says Mr. Binyon in 
p. 146. of his book, was no mere barbarian ; the arts and literature 
ftoyrished under his wise* cule, and, contfhues the same authority, “the 
Mongols, like other conquerors, went to school with those whom they 
conquered and JjecStra^absorbed into Chinese civilization.*” In this con¬ 
nection, one specific instance will serve to show the naturd of the policy 

• • — 

which that great Mughal conqueror of China adopted towards the indi¬ 
genous culture of the land. Chf\p Meng-fu, himself a descendant of the 
imperial House*of Sung.wljom Kublai had supplanted, was the greatest 
Chinese pointer jc>f Ais period. He had retired into private life on the 
final downfall of his family at the hands of the Mongol conqueror. But 

Kublai summoned him to court in 1286 and thenceforward he became 
• ■ 
a favourite of thfc M«ng®l Emjferor, one of his famous paintings being 

the “ Eight Horses in the Park of Kublai Khan.” f 

In this way the Mongols assimilated the art "and culture of 

China from the very outset, and it is no wonder that .the schools of 

miniature painters which arose in the Mongol cities of Samarkhand 

and Herat during the lyule of Timur arfld his descendants bear strong 

impress of this Chinese influence. It was this Mongol art of Samarkhand 

and Herat, imbued, as it had been, with Chinese influence that exercised 

a profound revitalising influence on the decaying schools of Persian 

painting. And when afterwards the Mughals occupied India, they 

brought with them this very Persian painting, modified as it had been 

with the Chinese influence with which they had infused it, and planted 

it on Indian soil, where it Acquired fres'h life and vigour. 

Here we conclude this rather lyngthy historical review of some of the 
principal episodes of Indian and Asiatic history which have a bearing 
on the rise* and development m of the Mediaeval schools of Indian 
Painting, hoping.to proceefl in a figure issue, to a consideration of the 
art itself, its varied development i© the ^different parts of India in the 
hands of Hindu *as well as of .Mussalman painters, and especially of the 

- j ■ 1 

* It must be remembered in this connection that Kublai, like most Mongols of the 
present day, was a pious Buddhist of the Lamaist or Tibetan School, the conversion 
to Islam of the Mongol races through contact with the Ajrabs, being of a subsequent 
date. (Vide Binyon’s Painting in the Far East, p. 149.) 

t Binyon^Patnting in the Far East, p. 153, 

2 
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numerous examples of the art brought together at the last Exhibition 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. ' r «•* 

Dawn Magazine Office, \ Rabindra Narayan Ghosh, m.a. 

Calcutta . f , 


MARITIME ACTIVITY AND ENTERPRISE IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
INTERCOURSE AND TRADE BY .SEA WITH CHINA—II 

(Continued from pp. 7 3-78 of May, ipio number of this journal) <■ 

V. Indiah GomtaereiaJ Settlements in GUina 
The evidence of the oldest coins discovered in 'Cnina 'corroborated 
by the testimony of various Chinese authorities prove that in the 
seventh century before the birth of Christ, Indian rperchants established 
a powerful settlement on the coast of China, introduced ^the first coins 
into that country, and for several centuries continued to hold' an 
independent and influential position, carrying, throifgh ^heir colony, an 
active trade between their mother-country and ^ China and exercising 
a most remarkable influence on Chinese civilisation. The learned 
Professor Terrien Pe Lacouperie, Ph. D., -Lite 1 )., proves from 
Chinese sources (vide his Westetn Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisa¬ 
tion, p. 89), that the “ Sea-traders of the Ihdian Ocean ” founded around 
the present Gulf of Kiao-tchou, where the Germans have at present 
established a naval base, inspite of opposition offered by a small 
Chinese State in the neighborhood about 680 B. C., a colony which 
they called Lang-ga or Lang-ya after the old Ceylonese Lanka and 
having their mart and mine at a place called Tsi-mieh or Tsi-moh to 


the north. of the Gulf. These sea-traders “ reckoned among them 
sea-farers from the Arabian Sea, but their chiefs were Hindus. One of 
them named Kutlu, i. e. Gotra , shown by the story ^of a cow connected 
with*his visit, was the object of a grand and unusual reception at the 
Court of a Chinese prince (of Lu in f:he South Shantung peninsula) 
in 631 B. C.” {Ibid. p. 89). The colony was independent and situated in 

* 1 1 

territory beyond the Chinese dominion which did nqt extend to the 
coast In that part in those days, and it' seems they did not carry on 
( trade under the approved Chinese^method of paying tribute. 

Numismatics or the Sciepce r cf C6ins and Medals furnish very 
clear evidence of the great influence exercised by' these colonies 
controlled by and consisting* in a great part of Indian merchants. 
There is clear evidence that they formed a powerful guild and they 
instituted the first inscribed metallic currency in <€hina in 675 
to 670 B. C. which was soon imitated by the prince of the neigh- 
bouring Chinese Kingdom with whom they were on friendly terms and 
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carried on extensive ref^Rons. In later times in the sixth century, 
between 580 and 550 B. c. they formed a monetary union with several 
inland Chinese cities for the issue of coins with joint names. The 
colonists of Lang-ya again issued a currency of Isfrge plate coins between 
the years 472 —380 b. c. in connexion with the guilds of merchants of 
two qther Chinese towns. Various specimens of these coins issued 
• by the settlers of Lang-ya Inscribed With the name of the place of 
■' issue Tsi-moh where their mint was situated, have been found in 
China and fcegn described by Professor T. de Lacouperie in his 
standard* work on early Chinese numismatics —Catalogue of Chinese 
Coins from the V/Ith century B.C. to A. D. 621 (vidy pp. xiii, xlviii 
ancf 224—225).* * Tfie joint issues of coins show that the marts of 
these colonies Established in those early days trade relations with 
various provinces in» the interior and*’borders of China, and this fact 
alone would sufficiently. Remonstrate that the influence of these for¬ 
eign merchants must have been extensive indeed. 

VI. Indian Colonists : Detailed Account of their Migrations and their Fortunes 

(A) 

These colonists from the Indian Ocean arrived irj “China, as Prof- 
fessor Lacouperie notes, in vessels having the bows shaped.like the heads 
of birds or other animals with two big eyes painted thereon, and hav¬ 
ing two sculls at the stern, features which were imitated by the Chinese 
when building their own navy (1); the Professor is inclined to think 
that they were probably of Phoenician origin. In this, however, he is 
in error for we shall conclusively show that they were undoubtedly of 
Indian origin. Vessels , having at the bow the figure of various 
animals—the peacock, the Makara , the fish hawk, the commgn 
aquatic birds And other animala—have been built in India from 
veiy ancient times and may even now be met with occasionally ; 
in fact, the whole keel of the* vessel was often so designed as to 
give it the appearance 1 of an aquatic animal floating on the waves. 
The ship represented on the western gateway of No. 1 Stupa at Sanchi 
built in the thirds century B. C. has its prow “ formed by a winged 
gryphon (i.e. a Makara) and its stern by a fish’s tail.” ( Vide—Sancht 
and its Remains by General # F. C. Maisley, p. 59 ). The vessels 
painted on the walls of the caves at Ajanta representing the land¬ 
ing of Vijaya. in Ceylon have the prows shaped like animals’ 
heads ; while a big sea-going vessel and a pleasure-boat painted in the 

. —t_-—- o -—-- 

* Vide also an article on “ The Eat ly Commerce of Babylon with India— 700- 
300 B. C., by J. Kennedy, I. C. S. (retired) in the J. R. a. s., 1898, p. 265. 

(I) Vide “ Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisation ” by Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie, pp. 106, 260 3,81. 
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same caves, have on them two prominent* at the bow, the former 
showing also two sculls at the stern. ( Vide illustrations of them by 
the distinguished Bengali painter, Babu Nandalal Bose, in the Modern 
Review for May, 19I0),, These instances might be multiplied Very 
easily. The big merchant boats, the remnants of the once famous 
Bengal marine, that now ply the vast rivers of Eastern Bengal, have 
on almost all of them, two bfg eyes either.qf brass or painted \yith 
vermillion under the bow. • . • 


(B) • . . 

The history of the Indian settlers at Lang-ya and 'fsi-moh -in China, 
as compiled after a minute and critical examination* of a heavy mass of 
Chinese and ofner literature by the learned Professor from whom, we 
have already quoted, shows their various fortunes, thpir successes and 
reverses, their frequent migrations and the cpntinuqps commercial inter¬ 
course by sea that they kept up from the seventh °centyry B 0 C. till their 
final absorption in the kingdom of Cambodia founded by Hindus in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula {Further India) about the commencement of 
the Christian era. In the following descriptjon^we.are borrowing^ wholly 
from the pages of the Professor’s Western Origin of the Early Chinese 
Civilisation. Fiopi the very first, these colonies were independent and 
situated on territory outside the limits of the Chinese Dominion. The 
progressive advance of Chinese power over the land gradually drove 
them away from the central stations and marts of their selection. 
They always chose, for their trading stations, places on t'ne sea-coast at 
proximity of the Chinese, but without the limits of the Chinese 
territory. They wanted thus to be enabled to trade easily with the 
Chinese centres, without losing their own independence, and running 
tl^e risks of seizure of their goods or of extra duties and taxes. At 
first, when the Chinese were settled chiefly arotfnd the basin of the 
Hwang-ho , the greater part of. the remaii*der of the country being 
uncivilised and wild, they established ’their settlements on the south 
side of the- Shantung peninsula in the Gulf of Kiao-tchou , which 
they frequented during the three centuries.# C. 67^-375! About 547 
B. C., they had to recognise the suzerainty of the neighbouring Chinese 
Kingdom and in 493 B. C. they .were conquered by another Chinese 
Kingdom which in its turn was destroyed'shortly aftpr (472 B. C.) by 
a fresh Chinese family, the Yjieh. These civil wars drove them away 
from Lang-ya and Tsi-moh and they went to the ports pf Kwei-Kt and 
Tung-yeh. The former they had to give up in 20J7 B. C. when the 
Chinese-Empire extended its sway to the place and* the latter when 
internecine war (140-110 B. C.) disturbed the country, finally shifting 
their quarters to the Annamese coasts, to the west of Cambodia. ( Vide 
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Western Origin of, the 'Barly Chinese Civilisation pp. 237-240). The 
Chinese state which took possession of the territory of these colonists in 
472 B. C. removed its capital to their emporium Lang-ya in the same 
year, and on the occasibn the colonists lent#their navy frequenting the 
Chinese coast for commercial purposes, to carry 2800 soldiers {Ibid 
p. 262). During the half century immediately preceding the final 
transfer of their emporium from Lang-ya (425-375 B. C.) the trade from 
the Indian Ocean'to the coasts of China passed more completely into the 
hands of Indian {banners who had been compelled, however, for some 
reasons not definitely *known at present, but perhaps owing to the 
difficulty of re-victualling their ships, to 4 shift their .former sea-route 
through the Straits of Malacca and to navigate by a longer and more 
circuitous path by the south of Sumatra and Java. The articles 
itnportedrby th<fse traders are historical witnesses of the Indian trade 
carried on with the‘south of China at the time {Ibid p. 387). They 
imported and introduced into China various characteristic Indian pro¬ 
ducts as may be learned from the records relating to the Chinese King¬ 
dom in their neighbourhood the rulers of which could get for themselves 
those rarities. Thus we find these merchants importing about the 
end of the fourth centyry B.C, (324-310 B.C.), asbestos wicks which could 
not be got from elesewhere than Badakshan and the rainless plains 
of Northern India, rhinoceroses of northern India, rubies of Badakshan 
etc., articles which must have come from the north-west sea-borders 
of India ; and also pearls and H mother of pearls of the Indian Ocean 
and various commodities of like nature which were looked upon as 
novelties in China at the time. In the third century B.C. they introduced 
for the first time^ in China sugar-of-cane and sugar-candy, India 
being then and for long afterwards the sole sugar-producing cduntry 
{Ibid pp. 178-181). 

Coming down to the second century B. C. we find these colonists 
(who owing to the appearance of other competitors from the Red Sea 
had to establish stations arid marts at all the points of vantage on the 
Chinese coast though maintaining their independent central settlemenjt 
outside Chinese territory), importing through the semi-Chinese ports 
of Hoppu and Kattigara , fragrant plants from Southern India, peacocks 
which had been exported by Indian traders to the west since very 
ancient times 4 >ut appear now for the first time in China, corals which 
were perhaps -imported into India and re-expprted from its emporia 
on the coast, and other Indian articles of merchandise. {Ibid pp. 232- 
235). At this period also, these mariners acquainted with the pearl 
fisheries of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf discovered pearls on the 
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western coasj of the island of Hainan off the £«kst of .China and created 
pearl fisheries there {Ibid p. 240J. Coming down to still later times, 
hi B.C., we find the Chinese Emperor planting in the Imperial gardens 
at the Capital, various fndjan plants unknown in China before but in¬ 
troduced by these traders of India (Ibid p. 246). Soon after this we 

* _ t» 

hear again of these traders presenting to the Emperor of China a .large 
quantity of bright pearls, curioils stones and some coloured glass manu¬ 
factured in the Kingdom of the old Gandhara in modern Afghanistan 
‘which was an Indian province in those days. The Eiqpqror was, so 
pleased with this glass that he sent *a special envoy by sea to purchase a 
quantity of this,article from the southern emporium of the Indian 
colonists {Ibid p. 246). 

In still later times, about the beginning cjf $he Christian era, these 
colonists are no longer heard of. ’’About B. C, 53 » according to §. Chinese 
book Funam-tu-suh-tchuan (quoted by Profegsoi* Cacouperie) written 
in the third century a. d., there landed ^,'t their port with his compa¬ 
nions, Kuntien , the Hindu foundef of the Kingdom of Cambodia which 
(known to the Chinese as the Funatn or Phnom Kingdom) gradually 
absorbed the older colony and remained for several centuries the great 
centre of foreign, trade in that quarter (Ibid pp. 240-24*). 

(C) 

Similar communities of Indian merchants^ though .without the 
power or influence of the earlier settlements, continued to live in China 
till very recent times. Chab-Jukua, a Chipese Inspector of foreign trade 
at the Chinese port of Fu-kien at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
after Christ, says in his Chu-fau-chih (i.e. Record of foreign nations), an im¬ 
portant work on the oriental sea-trade in China, in describing the kingdom 
of Malabar, that two of his acquaintances, Shih-lo-pa-chih-li-kan, father 
and son, came from Malabar and lived at bis time in the south of the 
city of Chuan. We are also told that in Chao-Jukua’s time, in the 
southern suburbs of the above city containing the foreign .settlement, 
there*stood a Buddhist monastery built by an* Indian devotee Lo-hu-na 
(perhaps Rahula.) at the end of the; tenth cefltury A.D. ;«Rahula arrived 
there from India by sea (during A.D. 9^-988) and the foreign merchants^ 
at the port, no doubt Indians, ‘Ceylonese, etc., vied with each other in 
presenting him with gold, silks, jewels and precious. stones. But the 
devotee was not in want of these himself. He'invested the presents 
thus received in the purchase of a piece of ground on which he built 
the Buddhist temple above referred to, in the quarter* of the town 
occupied by his countrymen. {Vide./, R. A. S., 1896-pp. 75, 486, 499 )* 

Ma-tuan-lin, whose Chinese encyclopaedia in a hundred volumes 
complied in the thirteenth centuiy A.D., has been drawn upon largely by 
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ipodern European scholars, says in that great work that Inspectors of 
Trade were appointed at’several Chinese ports in the year 999 A. D. “at 
the request and for the convenience, of foreign officials? which, adds Dr. 
Hirth, who quotes the above in the J. R. A. S., “ may involve that foreign, 
probably Arab or Persiah or Indian, communities then existed at those 
ports and that they were under the jurisdiction of judges of their own 
nationality.” {vide f. R. A. S.-1896, p. 69). 

VII. Chinese Pilgrims to India: Evidence of Commercial Intercourse between 
India and China (4th and 5th Centuries A.D.) 

(A) 

Beside the evidence of an extensive commercial relation between 
Injlia and Chin% ajready placed before the reader, we 5 have to mention 
■another class o£ evidence bearing on the subject,—that supplied by the 
Records of travels of 3 noted Buddhist Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India impelled 4 >y religious fervo,ur to study Buddhism at its home 
and in search of ijiM$lhist sacred books and Buddhist sacred 
images, relics and medals. a The earliest of these travellers was 
Fa-hien who travelled From India to China in InBian merchant ships. 
He started for India from his country in 399 A. D., in search of complete 
copies of the Buddhist Books of Discipline ( i. e. the Vinaya Pitaka 
forming one of the three parts of the Buhdhist Tripit aka ox threefold 
canon). After six years passed on the route through Central Asia to 
India and after six more passed in studying and collecting Sanskrit texts 
of the Buddhist sacred books, he reached the Bengal port of Tamralipti 
(modern Tamluk) where ‘he embarked in a large merchant vessel, and 
went floating over the sea to the south-west,’ and with favourable wind, 
‘after fourteen days, sailing day and night, came to the country of 
Singhala' (vide p. 100, Fa-hien’s Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms trans¬ 
lated and annotated by .James Legge, M. A., ph. D.). We learn on the 
pilgrims’ own testimony that a white silk fan imported from his native 
land which he saw there suddenly one day being presented by a 
merchant to, a Buddhist image, brought forth a flood of tears’to his eyes 
that had rested for years together on no ‘familiar hill or river, plant 
or tree.’ This undoubtedly points'to the existence of commercial’ 
intercourse at the time betweeil °Ceylon and China ( Ibid ’ p. 103). 
After staying for two year.*? in Ceylon and collecting more Sanskrit 
books, he took passage for China in a large Indian merchantman. 
After about niriety days of storm and tempest in which the lives of 
thje inmates were well-nigh lost and the pilgrim was in imminent risk 
of losing all his treasures—books and images—which it had taken • 
him long weary years to collect, the vessel reached the Hindu colony in 
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the island of Java in the Malay Archipelago. ^Xfter a stay of fivjs 
months at that place, he set out again in anofehe'r equally large merchant 
vessel which also met with an equally bad luck on the sea and after 
eighty-two days of troublesome voyage, reaehed the coast of China 
at a point in the Gulf of Kiaotchou to the west of the ancient Indian 
settlement of Tsi-moh. 

• r* 

(B) 

The story of this voyage from Ceylon to China is highly interact¬ 
ing and instructive, and requires to be studied by every one in the 
pilgrim’s own words.* The narrative gives us a vivid description pf an 
ocean-journey in those ancient day's, and teaches us many things relat¬ 
ing to the navigation, trade and colonisation of the ancient Indians. 

It would be seen that if an Indian vessel like the one in which the 
Chinese pilgrim took passage for China via Java, could provide accom¬ 
modation for ‘two hundred men and more’ togbthej with provisions 
and water for all for upwards of ninety days, ( and if, further, she could 
also provide accommodation for merchandise sufficiently large in 
quantity to make the venture worth the perils ■and' trouble, the art of 
ship-building for the purposes of commercial and other intercourse 
with distant lands' must have made some real advance in ancient India, 
^he circumstances mentioned above together f with the fact that; the 
route to China appears to be very well known to the mariners, so that " 
in spite of the tempest and* darkening of the sky, they were able to 
reach their destination in safety, Indian ships must have been frequent¬ 
ing the Chinese waters for a long time past. The inference that we have 
just drawn does not stand alone f»ut is corroborated by the authentic 
history already described in detail on a previous page of the Indian 
cofnmercial settlements* in China, covering a period extending from 
the Seventh century B. c., to the commencement of the Christian era. 
The vessels, we find, were guided in those days by the observation of 
the sun, moon and stars. As the Indians had cultivated a practical 
knowledge* of astronomy from very ancient times, the mariners found 

x 9 g 

little difficulty in guiding themselves with accuracy whenever there 
was a clear sky. 

—— " .. . <: - - - - - - -—-----— 

* Vide pp. m-ii6 of Professor Legge’s translation of “A Recosd of Buddhistic King¬ 
doms,” in Chinese written by Fa-Hian himself after his return to China at the request 
of his religious instructor Kumarajiva who, be it noted, was an Indian' 

and perhaps the greatest of the many Indians who laboured at the work of translat¬ 
ing the Buddhist canonical works into Chinese Fa-hien’s work has befen translated 
into English by various English scholars, that of Professor Legge published in 1886, 
beiftffifh* latest and accepted as the most accurate, 
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That whijzh fs ever-permanent in one mode of being is 

„ , the Truth.— ^ANKARA. 
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THE OTHlSR SIDE t)F WESTERN CIVILISATION—E " 
—THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING THE POOR IN 

THE GREAT CITIES. 

) 

BY 

The Hon. Sidney Peel. 

[ N.B.—We are indebted to the courtesy of the ^NortherrP Newspaper 
Syndicate, U. S. A., for the present article. The author is h well-known 
English writer on practical economic questions, and it is no pride to this 
magazine that it could count among its many distinguished contributors 
the name of the Honourable Sidney Peel, author of “ Practical Licens¬ 
ing Reform.”—Editor. Dawn.] 

The Housing problem has been with us now for half a 
century, and yet the difficulties which surround its solution 
bristle as thickly or nearly as thickly as ever. Not that 
these difficulties have existed for only fifty years, but it is 
only fifty years since public attention began to be seriously 
directed towards them. Before that, problems like the food 
supply were a more pressing difficulty even than housing; 
men’s minds were 'ocoupiSd with other things, and the 
growth* of the towns was ^allowed to proceed in a haphazard 
fashion, of whioh we are feeling very many ill-effects to¬ 
day. - 6 

Of course overcrowding and insanitary conditions are 
not confined to towns; there is a rural problem as well as 
an urban one. JFor these are _ things, whioh are produced 
not only by special economic causes, but also by the ingrain¬ 
ed imperfections of ^jbuman nature-—carelessness! indifference 
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v and laziness. 1 have ’ seen cases on the broad uplands of 
South Afrioa t of dreadful dirtiness and overcrowding in a 
one-rpomed hut, due to nothing'whatever but the‘deliberate 
choice of. its inhabitants. In the country, people are ofteji 
’badly housed because the 0 owner of the houses is too poor 
to put them in proper repair, or to build new ones. But at 
any rate, the country is the country* and fresh air is always 
within easy reach ; there is not that overcrowding Of people 
to the acre which makes the question so terrible in towns. 

' & o 

• In the towns, the overcrowding has mainly arisen from 
sheer lack of room. Everyone wished to be; as near their 

f r 

work as possible ; and tjhe inner belt next to the business 

core of the town became closely packed enough. When the' 

business part began to grow, people began to find it more 

profitable to let their property as business premises than as 

«. dwelling-houses, and the dwelling space, became more con- 
• (* 

tracted than ever p those who could afford the time and ex¬ 
pense of living at a distance from their work moved out 
into the outer belt, and the poorer remained-more crowded 
- than ever. Land in the inner belt became more and more 
valuable, and rents went up. The poor became unable to 
afford more than a room or two. Houses which were built 
with arrangements suitable for a single family were cut up 
into several tenements, for which their sanitary and other 
arrangements were totally unadapted, and by this means all 
the worst conditions Of overcrowding began to be realised. 

i ‘ 

IN L0ND6N. 

L C c 

In London, you may see rows and rows of respectable - 
looking tenement-cottages, but, if you go into them, you 
will find them partitioned off, and several families living in 
the space originally intended for one in indescribable squalor 
and meanness. It is obiviously useless to have properly 
built houses, if they are occupied in this manner. More¬ 
over, when fresh buildings are put up ip. such localities, 
it is naturally the object of the builder to house as many 
^people as possible on the ground; and th^,result is ttys huge 
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blocks of workmen’s dwellings, which used to be btfilt with mor^r 
regard^ to the profits to be drawn from them, than the com¬ 
fort and well-being of the inmates. As anyone approaches* 
the heart of London from the outskirts, he can easily mea¬ 
sure the increasing value of the land by the height of thS 
dwelling-houses, until at last in the centre, it becomes too 
valuable ^to be used for this purpose, and is exclusively em¬ 
ployed for business premises. 

The. problem is -different in town and country, but* it 
has also several varying aspects *in the town, according as 
we are- seeking ’to houlae single^persons or families and ac¬ 
cording to the status of the persons affected—clerks, artisans, 
or the very poor labourers and ^mi-vagrants, who earn a 
precarious living by casual work at docks or similar employ¬ 
ment It- is the. families of this latter class, whose accom- 
modation presents the dost discouraging, difficulties. They 
are so poor thc^t they can hardly afford to pay stfch rents as 
will afford «, reasonable returfi. for private or municipal enter¬ 
prise. They have tfeen so beaten down*by’ the miserable, 
and unhealthy surroundings to which they have always been 
accustomed that, when some insanitary rookery has been 
cleared, * and better dwellings have been erected, they very 
seldom avail themselves of J the opportunity to return, even 
if it is offered. They are almost terrified by the cleanli¬ 
ness, the light of numerous windows, and the elaborate 
sanftary arrangements, thfit they prefer to retire to some a 
slum, ^hither they can carry their former habits of life, and 
pursue them unashamed ; or, if their new retreat is superior 
to thd» old, it is not long before they reduce it to the level 

j 

of tfel other. These melancholy facts are part of the greater 
problem of poverty which reaches further and deeper than 
the housing question itself. Here too, more than in other 
walks of life is felt the baneful influence of drink. To 
people living in such conditions, drink is the one amusement 
and" refuge, and the waste thus caused intensifies the poverty 
and the squalor, an^so the vioious circle starts again. a But 
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all this is "a reason for fresh efforts, and not' for despair. 
Much 'has been done already, though muoh still Remains 
to do* 

LEGISLATION ON THE SUBJECT. 

To Lord Shaftesbury belongs the credit of having been 
the first to call public attention to th fr e matter'and to initiate 
that long series of legislative enactments, which, liad it been 
possible to strictly enforce them, ' would have gone far to 
alleviate the evils complained <of. In the "year 1851, he 
passed the Common Lodging Hoifses Act, and the Labour¬ 
ing Classes Lodging HouSes Act Then followed what are 
knoVn as the Torrens’ A,cts (1868—79) and the Cross’ Acts 
(1875—82). The first of these proceeded on the principle, 
that “ the responsibility of maintaining his houses in proper 
condition falls upon tlio owner, and that if he fails in his 
duty the law is justified in stepping in and compelling him 
to perfornf, it.” Jf all other means of making the houses 
habitable fail, they ought then to be closed, demolished and 
rebuilt. The Cross’ Acts were intended to gain the same 
, object on a larger'scale. “ They contemplated dealing with 
whole areas, Where the houses are so structurally defective 
as to be incapable of repair, and so ill-placed with reference 
to each other, as to require to bring them up to a proper 
sanitary standard nothing short <3f demolition and reconstruc¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the local authority, armed with compul¬ 
sory powers, at onoe enters as a purchaser, and on completion 
< of the purchase at once proceeds to a scheme of reconstruc¬ 
tion.” In spite of these powers, how.evep, the Roygi Com¬ 
mission which sat in 1884, found that very little had been 
done, the evils of overcrowding remained terribly prevalent, 
and, whatever little improvements had been effeoted, c their 
results were more than swamped by the flow of population 
into the towns. In 1890 , a great consolidating and amend¬ 
ing Housing Act was passed, and this has been followed by 
various Public Health Acts, giving the local authorities 
powers to deal with sanitation, and by Building Acts, whioh 
^egul^te the height of new buildings, the ffmount of air-space 
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to be provided round them, and give power t6 make bye-lows 
on tjiese subjects: and beyond* this, powers .have been given 
to local authorities to acquire land for building dwelling-houses ’ 
lying outside their own immediate jurisdiction. 

It is difficult to seew that much can be effected by further 

legislation * on these lines. People are awake to the impor- 
■ 

tancQ of the subject. Local authorities are generally active 
in securing the maintentyiee of existing open spaces and 
acquiring new ones in arid around the neighbourhood of great 
cities ;• probably now no houses of the back-to-back pattern 
and similar 2 objectionable designs are allowed to be built; 
the necessity for light and q£r, good drainage and water 
supply is more fully understood. Perhaps it is too soon for 
all this legislation to have been fully digested, and to bear 
fruit; but, without wishing to criticise too harshly, it must be 
said that the central' problem, the housing of the very poor, 
remains unsolved yet. It is estimated that in London eight 
per cent, of thfe population are living in one-roomed tenements, 
many of *them in. an overcrowded and insanitary condition ; 
while of people living in tenements of more than one room, 
many are overcrowded,’ though a part of this is due to a 
misuse rather than a lack of space. Some provincial towns 
have gained an evil notoriety in the matter of housing, and 
in many places glaring cases of insanitary areas are allowed 
to continue untouched. , 

j 

a In one direction, ihdeod, the problem may be said to haye 
been solved, the housing of single men ; and this is due to 
the courage and ingenuity of one man, Lord Rowton. In the 
famous Rowton Housed, a man for the sum of 6d. a day can 
obtain a bed in a' separate cubicle, and in the daytime has 
the use of a well-appointed smoking room, reading-room, 
library and kitchen ; while all the arrangements for washing 
and sanitary requirements are excellent. Not only has Lord 
Rowton thus, actually housed a number of men, but he has 
proved that, when the operation is carried out on“a sufficiently 
large scale, it is possible to pay a full dividend. His i example 
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h^s been imitated by the local authorities even as Jar afield 
as Milan, and the r excellent accommodation which he provides 
< hf.s gonq far to raise the standard o\ living in neighbouring 
lodging-houses conducted by private persons.. It has been 
asserted that these houses often a temptation to men to desert 
their families; probably there is very little foundation for 
this, but it is certain that the general housing question has 
been affected by the withdrawal o*f so many men, who would 
otherwise have been lodgers in Wretched tenements already 
full c enough. . ■ 

But this, as has been said,*is only { one point, and without 
neglecting the work that has* been don6 by local bodies, what 
they have done in the way of demolition, and reconstruction, 
.or of building new. houses, i C but a drop in the ocean. Some¬ 
times they have been held back by mere indifference, some¬ 
times by considerations of expense; for they arp all responsible 
to the rate-payers, who mi^ht not be°able to see the wisdom 
of present expenditure to prevent c future waste. . There is too 
the old question of how far municipal enterprise ought to go; 
of .course, everybody hrould like to see sufficient houses built, 
if necessary, by the municipality, which wcJuld be self-support¬ 
ing and produce the necessary interest and sinking fund to pay 
off the loan ; but the difficulty is that if the 60 years period 
of repayment now laid down is adhered to, it is impossible 
sometimes to keep the rents so low as to be of any use to the 
poorest class. It has been suggested thpt this period should 
be extended to 80 or 100 ydars, ahd this might well be, 
provided that special precautions are taken^ that the houses 
are so built as to have a good prospect of lasting considerably 
longer than that period. * c ” 

TWO MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. b 


Two other lines of improvement are suggested,«~by which 
the congestion of the towns might be relieved. The first is 
the improvement of communication and conveyance from the 
centtfal business districts to the outside* The railway.com* 
panics Arc already compelled by law to run a number of 

into London' before o&fysm. houir- in &he 
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morning, which carry passengers afr reduced fares. The new 
electric tubes hold out great promise of increased facilities 
in tfiiff direction. The • system of tramways, too, has been t 
very much improved in many towns; and there *s. here a 
legitimate field for municipal enterprise. Whether we s^all 
ever see causeways leading into our great towns covered with 
motor-tars filled with men going thus speedily to their work, 
as suggested by a proijament'statesman, must be still in doubt 
for some time. But it is certain that the humbler bicycle has 
played no inconsiderable part in enabling people to live at a 
distance from their work. # 

The other is tha encouragement of factories and work¬ 
shops to remove from the towif into the country. With the 
increased facilities of communication, it will be likely that 
this process, which has already begun, will* go on, and that* 
great manufactories will be established and form a separate 
community in some c#unty district. But too # much cannot 
be expected from this. A good many difficulties stand in the 
way. Yqu cannot move a* great business as you would a 
gipsy’s van. 7t has probably been originally attached to the 
town by some natural economic advantages, and the work¬ 
people too are often very reluctant to move. They naturally 
feel that if they are transported into the country their freedom 
is by so much curtailed: they are far more dependent upon 
the master whom they serve, they stand in danger of becom¬ 
ing once more bound to the soil: and this real or imagined 
Joss of liberty goes *far jfco counteract the advantages of purer 
air, more room, and healthier and more beautiful surroundings. 

*One thing which is apt to deter local authorities from 
demolishing insanitary *areas is the difficulty, or indeed some- 
ffinfts the impossibility of rehousing those who are thus 
evicted, wbeij there is nowhere to put them. The recent Aot 
which permits the local authority to acquire land for this 
purpose outside its own bounds is a step in the right direction, 
for it points ,to what must really be the solution of the diffi¬ 
culty, if one is to be found. The root of the difficulty is 
th%fc too many neople are trying to live in a confined area; 
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ohe acre cannot f provide more than a certain amount of light 

aiftl air, however deftly the swarm is paoked. 

« * 

m 

REMEDY OUTSIDE THE TOWNS. 

However it is to be effected, the heap must be flattened 
out before the evil can be said to be cured. Therefore, the 
remedy lies outside the towns and not in them, or rather in 
the suburbs and not in the heart of the city. Nothing will 
be done, however, if towns aro allowed to grow iq the casual 
haphazard 'fashion of the past. Th<5y must expand upon a 
well 5 thought-out plan. It is not difficult to roughly conceive 
what the r ideal should be. Th§re shouM be broad* arteries of 
traffic, connecting the outskirts' with the business centre, like 
the spokes of a wheel; so broad as to permit tramways to 
run without impeding the ordinary wheeled vehicles: there 
should be good communication between the outlying quarters 
by «means of ^ similar tramways, or v underground electric 
railways; and c * provision should t be made for maintaining 
proper parks and breathing space^. On the ground allotted 
to building purposes the landowners should be allowed to 
build, subject to the approval of their plans by the constituted 
authorities, and the unoccupied land within the planned area 
should be rated to assist in proper compensation to those 
whose land was taken for roadways or open spaces. The 
landowners would not, of course, obtain the unearned incre¬ 
ment, which the ordinary spread of the town would give 
them; but the prevention of such in ( crenient would after all 
be no great injustice. 

Were some suoh scheme in force, the central bverorowded 
and insanitary areas could be fairly tackled, and the plague 
spots removed, in accordance with the* purpose of the already 
existing law. Such a scheme is a practical qne v even in 
London itself, but it could not be carried out by any existing 
looal authorities: Their scope is too narrow, and the oonfliot 
of authorities too great. In each town there shopld be some 
special authority created, independent of existing municipal' 
restrictions, with .wide powersand responsible^to Parliament. 
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alone whose sole duty should consistr in making* the arrange¬ 
ments I have indicated in outline. 

To'perform such duties would be no sineour^; • they* 
•would demand much hard thinking and hard working. Look¬ 
ing to the fact that the solution lies outside the towns, and 
to the conditions of municipal life, it is impossible to get 
them adequately performed by the local authorities. Unless 
some striking change takes place in the tendencies of the age, 
there is no other way of solving these difficulties except by 
some national effort. -And after all it is worth while, for tips 
is truly a question of national importance. 

• Sidney Peed.* 

IN THE HEART OF ?THE CIT^. 

[By Miss Sarala Devi Ghosal, B.A., Editor, The Bharati.] 

As I enter the town to-jjiay after a Jong time, and pass through 
the Indan quarter, what is it that strikes the eye ? .Here there are 
no palatial mansions, no marble verandahs, no spruce tennis-courts, no 
endless procession of white faces of either sex on Tum-Tums, Broug¬ 
hams, bicycles and hired phaetons along bright Velf-kept roads,—bqjb 
only hundreds of close-packed, big and small and middling, old and 
new, ugly and pretty houses, and thousands and thousands of brown 
faces, soft as burnt earth* beautiful as molten gold. As the houses are 
innocent of all signs of wealth and luxury, so are all these faces 
devoid of the glow of a manly spirit. Alas ! how should these houses 
afford to display a wealth of verdure ? With difficulty do they # 
manage to stand on one or two or three cottahs of land.' Shelter must 
be found within their smalf limits for countless men and women, for* 
tender ipfants and dedicate children. These houses fulfil their func¬ 
tion by offering a loving protection to innumerable human beings 
fromfthe inclemencies of the*wind and rain and sun ;—it is no shame, 
to J^iem that they are unftble to display the charms of garden and 
grove. And all these human beings ? How many of them are free 
from care ? Not that they worry themselves over any exaggerated 
ideal of happiness, but how many are assured even of their daily food 
and clothing? Are there not countless respectable middle-class 
families jn Calcutta, whose monthly income is a bare pittance of fifteen, 
twenty or thirty rupees ? How is it possible for their faces and eyes 
to flash forth pride aqd Spirit ? 
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( But is thatf so ? If one’s' nature be spirited, could it bg crushed by 
tlie grinding of poverty ? Now-q,-days we are constantly reminded of 
Japan in comparison with ourselves. JajJan was just as poflr as we 
are, she*'was equally under the spell of Western civilisation, aye op¬ 
pressed by its grandeur and its glamour. But soon she learnt to shake 
of the glamour and was hersefr again And we ? We despise, 
ourselves and glory in despising; we tiring meanly" of , ourselves 
and glory in so doing; we are too much—aye, too much under the 
spell of the Westerner’s greatness. But "enough of fault-finding,—if 
once we begin to find fault, faults frill never end. , Yes, indeed, we 
hav$ something; there is charm and wealth „in these men even as 

Cr f 

in their dwellings. We must penetrate into both, if we would know 
*them ,-wpll. , c _ f ' 

Entering the house, I finh two courtyards,—the inner and the 
outer. To me, no English tennis-court has the charm and fascination 
of a well-kept Indian courtyard. Enclosed by the four walls of the 
house, there is a large piece of open sky overhead and on all sides it is 
surrounded by the apartments of the house. Thf> occupants of each 
room receive ftom it an equal share of lighfc and air. It is here that 
the sun appears to those who are “ dnseen by the sup; ” it is here that 
the moon brings its offering of silver "light, and the first pattering rain¬ 
drops pour forth their nectar. It is from the petals and fragrance of a 
few jasmine and champah trees planted in this courtyard that the 
children form their first acquaintance with the world of flowers and 
beauty. . 

Now-a-days, whenever the millionaires of our country build a new 
house, they imitate ugly Anglo-Indian models. Has our national sense 
gf the artistic and the beautiful vanished also along with our political 
liberty? The other day°at the Art-Sohoolc Exhibition,how many 
models did we see of our rich Indian architecture, in a single corner 
column or arch qf which, what grandeur, what exquisite skill an^ beauty 
lay revealed I There were one or two modern Persian gateways and 
windows, made of engraved tiles that seemed to me so wonderfully 
splendid and brilliant in colour. What wealth of hue there w^s in 
everything—in the carpets, the mats, the sarees, the frescoes, the 
paintings 1 How refreshing to the eye it all was. 

These impressions crowded upon me and I thought—what a 
eh&me it is that our rich men should be dependent on the inferior art 
ot^ir countries when we ourselves possess the skill to evolve such 

And asl questioned myself as to why t&ti 
:> liquid \be t one of the reasons that aferodfc. do not - 
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* always get an opportunity of seeing all* the art productions of our 
country collected in one place, that we have no art galleries as in 
Europd: .that is why our eyes do not get any training, and our minds 
are not prepared to work for the introduction of Indian architecture 
‘and art manufactures, when building or furnishing a house. But this 
explanation did not seem sufficient. "In one part of the museum tn 
Calcutta, Eastern art in all its branches is permanently represented. 
And most of our wealthy men visit the Upper Provinces often, either as 
travellers or pilgrims. Are • their e^es so very unnatural, that they 
alone remain .unsatisfied with <?he artistic and architectural skill that 
may be seen throughout thS whole length of those Provinces, even in 
the paost bumble house of Benares,—a skill which pleases the eye alike 
of the cultured ^European .and the uncultured Indian public ? Can^it be<* 
that they alone are incapable of feeing the joy to which these visions 
of beauty give rise ? Are their souls indeed so impoverished? Well, 
yes, it must be so. The West has not only conquered us physically, but , 
she has enslaved our very souls, and that is where her real victory 
lies. As often as I have looked upon these beautifully decorated 
houses lining both sides of tphe streets ki Benares, Allahabad, Agra Sr 
Delhi, I have said to myself, wjien shall I see one and all of these 
•transferred to my fiative town, Calcutta—the whole of Bengal ? With 
the introduction of this style of architecture, all thq charms of houses 
divided into numerous quadrangles as of old—would again come into 
existence. * 


Dusk fell. I heard the mistress of a neighbouring house call out 

—“ Bauma (daughter-in-law) ligfit up the evening.” Then a girl, with 

the veil over head and an earthen lamp in hand, passed through each 

dark room of the house ‘flighting up the evening,” and the auspicious 

codbh-shell was sounded. * ’ * 

• * 
I do not know 9 the esoteric meaning of this custom of ours of 

* lighting up the evening ’—that remains to be ascertained. But I 
felt %t that moment that tome beautiful sentiment must have been 
associated with it. Is it a homage paid in honour of the blessed 
advent of the Evening Goddess ? Is it a rite for dispelling the terrors of 
the approaching dhrkness, or is it because one cannot afford to keep a 
lamp burning in every room all right long that each chamber’s long¬ 
ing for light is satisfied even for a moment ? 

After the evening was thus welcomed in, no more light was visible 
in any of the rooms. All was silent, all was dark. Inside this dark house 
the mistress went on^rTorming her duties; in one of the roomer sitting 
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T near the door, the children had their meal by the help of Jhe dim light 
- coming ixom he distant street-langp; only when the master of the house 
set down to his dinner was the room once more lit up, doubtless at the 
mistress^bidding. What I heard the next day touched Ay heart to 
overflowing*—filled it with admiration. The father earns a small* 
pittance somewhere. By rigid economy other household matters he 
lias made provision for the education of his sops in the local presidency 
College. Hence even the boys and youths take their evening meal in 
the dark, but there is no want -of light in the reading-room downstairs. 
This set t me thinking. If the ljgh£ r of the street-lq,mp is enough to 
ser?e one’s purpose, then this sacrifice,* this daily exercise of self- 
control by these boys and youpg men, is exemplary conduct. and 
worthy c of imitation. f ‘ f < , * 

It recalled to my mind another occasion. We are accustomed to 
think that plain living and high thinking existed only in ancient India, 
that it has gone ov.fc of fashion now-a-days. But by a fortunate chance 
we became acquainted with the family of a learned pandit. On our 
Ijrst visit to the family, the mistress of the * house, cordially welcomed 
us, and spread put a mat and a'durree for* us to sit on; her brother-in- 
law’s wife poured a little more o'il on the antique earthen lamp and 
trimmed the wick in our honour. As a rule the ladies belonging to a 
Pandit’s family are not illiterate, neither weie these. After passing 
the time in pleasant conversation with them and listening to the more 
serious discourse of the Pundits, and stooping over the ancient lamp- 
lighted floor to acquaint ourselves with rare and valuable manuscripts, 
—we returned home with hearts full of gratification. The gorgeously 
illuminated mansions of princes fail to°produce such pure and intense 
^enjoyment. 

Only did I feel depressed ^ and ashamed here when our host and 
^hostess brought .some English chairs and^iried to make us sit on them, 
and when they imagined themselves flowered c in our estinyation on 
account of not having modem lamps in their house. The shame was 
this, that a small community of the Hindus have strayed so fat from 
the national oentre, have lost their nationality to such an extent, 
material comfort and luxury have so thoroughly become the highest 
aim of their existence, that they have succeeded in creating the im- 
pression in the minds of the rest of their own people, that like the 
foreigners themselves, they could not be satisfied for a moment without 
these foreign paraphernalia of luxury. * , 

o 

Here wether thing strikes one. Qwii^jf to the influence of 
Western civilisation we imbibe luxurious habits £*bn before We°begin 
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to earn, fhere is no national danger greater thsfti this. Let t]p 
nation prosper first, then the desire for luxury might be entertained. 
If we become slaves to sdlf-indulgence'at the outset, all energy will 
forsake .us for ever, and we shall eternally remain a natiqi/’ of slaves 
in every sense of the term. I, therefore, think that until the whole 
country has become rich, , until tfie average income of every man 
has considerably increased, until then, for any individual or com¬ 
munity to take to. an unnecessarily costly mode of living, would be 
utterly suicidal to our national life. 

, In every* country an^l binder "all circumstances there will be self- 
indulgent natures, for wherever there is wealth there is luxury. • But 
let that luxury be our own, let rt take some cultured native form, 
let it foster * our national spirit, let it preserve our distinctive 
individuality other nations, let it n%t be due to some uncontrollable 
impulse that is all I wish to say. The phrases—“eating roast 
fowl—Hindu fashion ” or “ going to England—Hindu fashion ” are 
‘not really so ridiculous or contemptible as they appear to be. 
There is a certain defeg significance in them, some real tru£h, 
some suggestion of an attempt to free ourselves from our moral or 
mental slavery to .the West. Let*us do what wo will do, not, indeed, 
in blind imitation of the West *’but after thoroughly understanding 
and judging for ourselYes, depending on our own strength, guided by 
our individual intellects * and supported by our ancestral experience; 
—the seed of some such idea is latent in those expressions. When 
this segd germinates and grows into a tree, then will the bonds of 
our slavery also fall asunder : 

■* * * m * * * 

I was roused from sleep at break of day by the sound of singing. 
The bed that I had slept on that night was not a modern bed, equip¬ 
ped with the latest accessories of Western civilisation. I had goi^p 
to sleep in the enjoyment* of a peacefulness hitherto unknown, on a 
bed spread on the tender lapf of mother earth, and was awakened by 
the sound of singing. Hf^ye you ever experienced how sweet the 
notes of music are to the ear when the mind is in the borderland 
b^Ween consciousness and unconsciousness ? The first words taken in 
by my awakefied* senses were these:— 

‘ Brethren, arise 1 and let us sing 

The praise of the Lord with a joyful ring/ 

Whoever sang, did not pass on, but sang the second and third 
verses as well from the same spot. The sound came steadily from the 
same* direction. Surprised, I peeped through the shutters of the 
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window. The night was not quite gone yet, and the gas-lamps were 
burning ijn the street. Three or four young men with coverings 
wrapped about their heads, were standing near the lamp-^xfet just 
below oui^window, and were singing in the Bhairoraga keeping time 

with the ma/ndira. 

< f 

‘ Brethren, arise! and let us sing 

The praise of the Lord with a joy$il ring.’ * , 

A little girl and a naked boy cpmprised the audience. They were 
listening eagerly to the song from, the ‘doorsteps of a neighbouring 
house. The gas light fell on their “upturred faces, one of the band of 
singers, breaking away from the chorus every now and then, said to 
them in a low voice, “ go home, run away, you will catch cold.” But 
neither ‘the girl nor the boy budged an inch. When the song came to 
an end, the singers went on to tine next house, and thus they went on 
singing from house to house. As I lay in bed, I could hear them 
singing from a longrway off. 

In the early dawn to-day, 1 felt the first heart-beats of the* 
awakened Bengali town, in the vibrating nqte* of the Bhairo. I was 
used to hearing this rdg sing in the classic style both in Hindi and in 
Bengali. Up to the present time this morning-tune had been associated 
in my mind with the verses of a few particular songs,—and along with 
them there had always existed in my memory an august and exalted 
image of the assembly or the great hall, where the song had been 
sung and listened to. But to-day I formed an acquaintance with 
Bhairo under a different aspect. After the "singers had passed on, 
various bits of Bhairo reached my e t ars from every awakened house¬ 
hold in the neighbourhood. Some whistled it, some hummed the tune, 
fome sang it out in proper form. That day's life opened out as it 
were under the spell of th )% Bhairo rdg . Newer had I met the Bhairo 
hi such a graceful, familiar, domestic guisg before. 

In the afternoon the young men pf the neighbourhood »held a 
parley near our house. From the scraps of their conversation which 
reached my ears, I gathered that those wh € o had sung in the moining 
were really householders, neither mendicants, nor ascetics, ^hey 
belonged to this very quarter, were in faot some of them college- 
students, and some office-clerks. They had taken a vow to rouse 
people from sleep by thus singing the name of the Lord every morn¬ 
ing. I was glad to learn that this was an * experiment' set on foot by 
jeduqatgd young met*, and I felt that it was a shove in the right 
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• VILLAGE CO-OPERATION. 

Ii* the Report of the Indian Fefmine Commission (190l}, we find 
the following observations made:— 

“ We attach the highest importance to the establishment of 
some organisation or method whereby cultivators may obtain, without 
paying usurious rates of interest, and without being given undue 
facilities for incurring det>t, the advances necessary for carrying on 
their business. Agriculture, like* other industries, is supported on 
credit. ‘ The §oukar is as essenfial in the village as the ploughman ’ 
Said the Secretary of the • State, in 10 viewing the Report of the 

j* * % 

Deccan. Riots Commission, and the statement is true in existing 
circumstances. ; But owiqg te various causes, the soukar or bania # has, 
from being a help to agriculture, becojpe in some places an incubus on 
it. The usurious rates of interest that he charges and the unfair 
advantage that he takes of the cultivatonie necessities and ignorance, 
have over large areas, placed a burden of indebtedness on the culti¬ 
vator which he cannot bear. Passed on from father to son, and 
continually swollen fn the piocess by compound interest, this burden of 
indebtedness has become hereditary and retains the culefvfitmg classes 
in poverty, from which there is no escape that we can perceive , except 
through State assistance or the discovery of samp other means hy 
which the cultivator may get on easier terms the accommodation 
that he needs. But even the fuller measure of State aid in the shape 
of taqavi loans, which we shall recommend, will go but a small way 
towards •removing the difficulties of the whole class. Government 
cannot possibly finance all the»cultivators of a district, still less of a 
province. In the establishment of Mutual Credit Associations lies a 
large hope for the future of agriculture in India.” • 

m The underlying idea in# all Mutual Cfedit Associations is that a 
number of persons by combining together create a new and valuable 
security which none oft them jyeviously possessed as individuals. Now, 
these Credit Associations or Banks may be of two kinds—Town Banks 
or Village Banks; and further Xloney Banks or Corn Banks. The Banks 
whiqj£ the Famine Commission advocate should be initially at least Village 
(Money) Banks, Sjays the Commissioners,—“ Usually the members of a 
village bank should all be residents in the same village or in the same 
group of villages, provided that no one lives further than three or four 
miles from the bank's head-quarters.” In the well-known book of 
Mr. H. Dupernex, I.C.S., entitled “ People’s Banks,” the author lays 
down Specimen Rules for a Co-operative Town Money Bank, chiefly 
founded upon those<% qctual use in the Popular Bank of Milafi. We 
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t^so find in the lame book Speciman Buies for a Village (Jtfpney) Bank 
modelled en Mr. ^olfFs Buies. Put neither the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners. nor Mr. Dupernex gives us any* Buies for the establishment 
and mainhs^ance of Village Com Banks. To Bai Par^ati. Sankar 
Cjjaudhury, Zemindar, Teota, belongs the credit of not only devising 
a scheme of Village Corn Banks but also qf applying it to the needs of 
the village communities in his own Zemindar^gs. The principle of his 
scheme—(full details of which appear elsewhere over the author’s 
name in this number of the journal) r may be thus shortly given. 
In a gootj year, the villagers are r asl^ed tcf contribute paddy to 
thp banks which stores it up and serves it out in bad years. When 
interest is demanded and the demand and the rate de'pend on 
the circumstances of his client, it is r Repaid, together with the 
principal in kind. Thus it hat been practically found that by 
inducing a village community to keep a common stock of grain from 
year to year, and by profitably investing it in good year a reserve may 
be built up in each village which will enable the villagers to keep 
tjmm going during a period of scarcity, and alsoto avoid a calamity 
through a sudden failure of crdps. Thus/a Corn Bank started with 
a stock of fifty maunds of paddy contributed by 95 tenants from some 
eight villages. In the course of three years, the stock rose to 89 
maunds including tfie interest calculated at about 25% on the paddy 
given out on the loan, there having been no new contribution. And 
so also in other cases. Such Grain Banks are managed by the villagers 
themselves and defaulters are dealt with not t by appeals to the law 
but by social ostracism for such length of time as the Panchayet 
village elders might decide. The author of the scheme gives the name 
of Dharma Colas to these Co-operative Village Grain Banks. 

i 

The special advantage of banks established under the rules and 
'regulations given below may be summed^up as follows:— 

1. A Dharma Gola can be established in each village froq». its own 

resources. 

% 

2. The contribution of each individual being only a small portion of 

the annual yield of paddy 1 b not likely to oa'use any hardship. «. 

8. The cost of itB upkeep will not be heavy, as the posts of the 
Panohayets other than the Goladar will be honorary." Fit men for the 
management of the banks will be always available in the village: 

4. There will be no soope for exoessive borrowing from suoh banks, 

as there is in the oase of money banks. 1 . 

L. 

5. On the accumulation of a large stook of paddy in the Dharma 
Gola» pH paddy will be exchanged for new padd^pthus securing ti profit 
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and preventing sickness caused by the consumption of ne\$ rice. jp 

6. The Dharma Gola being the 'public property qf the village, and no 
one having any right to sell Che stock, a reserve stock of grain will always 
remain in tfie village. 

7. The Dharma Golas, if established all over the country, will «ot 
only benefit the agricultural classes, but also the zemindars and the 
Government, e& these last* will be relieved of the necessity of making contri¬ 
butions to assist the people during famine and scarcity. 

8. The initiative being taken by the villagers, and the Panohayets 
^belng appointed by them*, theyjvifi take a speoial interest in these Dharma 

Golas, and will try by all means to maintain them on an efficient footing*. « 

9. During periods of ^scarcity" of food, the formidable difficulty 
presents itself of transporliag grain to •villages which are without? railway 
or steamer communication. The establifhment of these banks will solve the 
difficulty. 

. • 

It has very often happened that grand projects requiring large 

amounts of money for their successful prosecution, originated by men 
of acknowledged position'and authority and ushered in with due potap 
and flourish, receive more attention from the public than simple 
projects under thei.management of village Panchayets, requiring for their 
due prosecution comparatively a Small outlay, though the benefits from 
such projects may be shown to be far greater than those from the 
grander ones. Let us hbp<^ however, that in the present case the 
interest of our countrymen and specially those of the smaller as well 
as the larger landholders*of the country would be sufficiently roused and 
that they will try to understand^ the Rules given as under and estab¬ 
lish Co-operative Corn Banks on their own estates. 

Editor. 


A SCHEME FOR JTHE INSTITUTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF VILLAGE GRAIN BANKS. 

]•. A Dharma Gola or a? Grain Bank may be established for one 
vill^e or a group of contiguous villages. 

2. At the instance of a Zemindar, or a leading man of the village, or 
a Government Offioer, a general meeting of the people of the village or 
a group of contiguous villages, may be convened at which the object and the 
utility of the Dharma Gola will be explained, and the rules of the Dharma 
Gola will Jbe read. * 

3. If the majority of the persons present at the meeting decide to 
establish a Dharma for the village or the group of oontiguouB tillages, 
• • 8 
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^fchey shall eleot five Panchayets or village elder from amongst themselves, and 
one "Qoladhyahtha* or “ Ooladar ” (Keeper of the Gola) from among the five 
Panchayeta. The Qoladar will be entrusted with the duty of doping the 
accounts V^the Dharma Gola. The posts of the Panchayets other than that 
of the Ooladar will be honorary. ' 

4- Persons who are opposed to the establishment of the Dharma Gola, 

.. and who are not likely to contribute paddy to the Dharma Gola, .drunkards, 
persons with physical infirmities, and persons convicted of theft, Ac., shall 
not be eligible as Panchayets. But those who are reputed to be honest and 
God-fearing, and those who are geneyally^eBpectecPin the village, and have 
business capacities, are to be eleoted Panchayets. 

6. The Panchayets on being thus elected shall prepare a list of the 
householders in the village or villages, and the r quantity oP oulturable land 
whiob eaoh of thorn possesses. < 

6. After the list is prepared, the Panchayets shall call another meet¬ 
ing of the villagers, and shaii read before them the list, and if any valid 
objection is raised to the entries in the list, these shall be corrected, and 
the list finally passed. The villagers shall then discuss and fix the rate per 
bigha at whiok eaoh householder* is to contribute paddy to the Dharma 
Gola. If anyofie is unable to contribute to the full quantity according to 
the rate, a compromise shall be made and a quantity fixed. The rate at 
which each individual shall contribute must not exceed ten seers per bigha. 
After the final list of contribution is settled, the villagers shall decide on the 
rates of interest respectively to be charged per maund of paddy, given 
away as a loan to a contributor and to a non-contributor, till the next crop. 

The rates must not exceed the rates prevalent in the locality 'and must 
not exceed fifteen seers per maund for a contributor, and twenty seers for a 
non-contributor. The place where the Dharma Gola is to be located will also 
, be deoifted on by this meeting. Particular care shall be taken in selecting the 

site, so as to avoid, as far a& possible, all risk of loss by fire or robbery. 

<. ' * 

(X 7. The rates of interest fixed at the meeting shall remain in force 
for the next three years, after which period, the rates- may be changed accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances and needs of the villagers, by the decision of 
majority of the villagers assembled in a meeting held for the purpose, t 

«■ v 

8. Within seven days of the date of the meeting provided ('r by 

rule fi, the Panchayets shall report to the Zemindar,. or to the local 
Kutflhery, the resolution, of the villagers to establish a Dharma Gola, and 
as soon, as practicable, also the place where it will be established, the name 
of the Panohayets, the list of contributors, and the quantity ol paddy each 
will contribute. t 

, i. 

9, The Panchayets having reported the matter, as provided for in 
rule<&*baU proceed to ereot the Dharma Gala* the^Nist of which ae> a rule 
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will be contributed by the Zemindar. If the Zemindar Jfefuaeft to oontrh^, 
bute such cost, the villagers shall raise a subscription in monqy for the 
purpose; g.nd begin the collection of paddy. If the Gola is not ready, they 
may store the paddy in the house of one of the Panchayets orytf a sub** 

• stantial man of the village. * 

10. Each Gola shall be locked with two substantial looks. The kSy 
of one of these locks shall rem&in in charge of the Qoladar , and the key of 
the other lock shall remaifi in charge of one of the four P&nchayets. The 
Goladarjda&M be responsible for the s$fe oustody of the stock, but the other 
Panohayets shall be responsible tp the villagers for the safety of the 
Polas. * • * • • 


11. The Panchayets shall colleot the quantity of paddy apportioned «to 
each householder without any tulum, and in special cases may oolleot it in 
two or three instalments. Those who ara»not willing to pay in kind,* may 
pay to the Panchayets the market-valu$ of their contributions. The Pan¬ 
chayets shall purchase the paddy immediately, to avoid loss in oonsequenoe 
of fluctuations of price in the market. * m 


12. If the quantity of paddy collected for the Dharma Gola in the 
first year is found to Jpe insignificant, the Panohayet shall call a meeting gf 
the villagers immediately before the n&xt harvest, and induce them to 
subscribe a further quantity of paddy. The case of the defaulters shall 
also be brought forward at this meeting with a view to realise the arrears. 

13. The Goladar shall enter in the amdam khata, the name, the 
father’s name, and the place of residence of each contributor, and the 
quantity of paddy contributed fly each individual. 

14. When a Dharma Gola has been established for a certain village or 
villages, 211 persons in the village or villages shall have a right to be present 
at all meetings held in connexion with it; but when it will be necessary 
to decide a question by a majority of votes, those villagers only who are 
contributors, or are heirs or executors of such contributors shall have the* 
right to vote. The rest shall have no power to vote. 

15. The following khatas (Books and Ledgers) are to be kept in con-* 
neotion \fith the Dharma Golas : r 


1. The Itihas khata. 

2. The Niyamabali khata. 

3. The Amdani khata. 

4. a The Jamakharach khata. 

5. The Hatchita khata. 

6. The Khatiani khata. 

7. The Nikashi khata. 

8. The Mantabya khata. 

Rai Pabvati Sankara Chaudhuiu, 
[ To be concluded. ] 
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^ RELIGION: ITS TRUE SCOPE AND METHODS. 

Religion, as is manifest from tjhe derivation of the term (re, back, 
ligo to, bind), is that which binds on© back to the origin or the 
fountainhead. What is the origin or the source? Wh*at is it at 
whose decree as it were the mind thinks, the eyes see and nature 
lives ? That which cannot be perceived by the mind, the eyes and 
other organs pf sense, but makes the min^l, the eyes, etq,, speed to 
their work is Brahman. Brahman cannot be the object of perception 
or thought. Mind and speech turn'back from it in dismay. 

• C 

A pair of tongs can catch almostfanything else, but how can it 
tttrh back and grasp the very fingers which hold it ? So the mind 
or intellect can in no wise be expected tp know the great unknowable 
which is its very source. 4 

c 

Religion, then, as distinguished from theology and also divested 
of its dogmatic excrescences ''is essentially a mysterious process by 
which the mind or intellect reaches back and loses itself in the in¬ 
scrutable source, the Great Beyond. 

c <1 

c C 1 

The devdut Christian or the "pious Mussulman when offering 
prayers, holds his hands aloft, showing that it is the Above, the 
Beyond, the Incomprehensible which he is striving r to approach. 
The Hindu, when immersed in Bhakti or lost in Sam&dhi gets his 
eyes naturally shut, which clearly indicates that it is the Within, the 
Invisible, the Beyond., in which his mind or intellect is being merged. 
Not “a religion" but “ the religion,” whi<5h is the soulr 0 f Isl&m, 
Hinduism or Christianity, is, strictly speaking, that indescribable 
realisation of the unknowable, where all distinctions of caste, colour 
rand creed, all dogmas and theories, the body and mind, time, space and 
causality together with al\that is contained ‘therein, this world and 
i all other imaginable worlds are washed off clean into what no words 
can reach. Is it mystifying ? Not at all. Let t any person,, of real 
religious experience refer to his moments of what is called com¬ 
munion and assert whether any idea of <God, not to say of himself or 
the world, subsists there ? In true realisation there is no meutf> and 
teum, no trace of subject and object. Any systematic attempt leading 
to the goal above pointed out is religious. 

It may be asked what is the need of aiming at such a mystical 
end ? Before answering this question let us examine in what way the 
chief ideals and objects of attraction for man—knowledge, 'heroism 
love and pleasure—are commonly reached. 
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(1). Knowledge is commonly understood to be «the amount of 
information "acquired through outside means such as books or teachers^ 
and a map is taken to be of scholarly attainments if *he has stuffed his 
brains with learned classics that have had their day. It is^true that? 
the achievements of the past should not be discai^fed and are 
worth n careful study; but true •education begins only when *a 
man turns fi*om all external aids to the Infinity Within and 
becomes as it were a natural source of original Knowledge or a spring 
of original ideas. Newtoi\ and other apostles of truth pour forth 
useful discoveries—who taught them ? From what books did they learn 
fill that which superseded* fill foregone researches ? Certainly, the 
education of the benefactors of mankind consisted in unconsciously 
approaching thjit Real Self by which alone “ all that is unheard-of is 
heard, all unknown is kifown, all q^lthought-of is thought.” Light 
shines out through a man when his mind is concentrated within. That 
is to say, when a'man restrains the outflpw of his out-going energies 
and . so gets the mastery of them ; when in fact he may be said to 
have lost his little-self; when his body, mind, etc., may be said to 
have disappeared to him, as ifr were, and jwhen a state is reached in whidh 
the world, the ego and all is jnerged in the Great Unknowable; 
it is then and then*a!one, that the deepest knowledge is reached, that the 
origin of thifigs is unveiled. But even when the process of concentra- 
tion has not advanced far enough, truths will have descended in showers, 
discoveries, will have cropped «p, knowledge would have begun to flow, 
and the secrets of Nature are unfolded. Thus, all truths, discoveries, 
inventions, designs, theofies and the like are the natural outcome of a 
kind of transcendental yoga <jr religion as above defined. When 
the poet is once in that super-conscious state, sublime thoughts and 
noble ideas must proceed from him. The mathematician or the philo-* 
aojaher has simply to ‘forego for a^ time*^—to bury for a season, his 
(apparent) self, and wonderful solutions of the most intricate pro-* 
blems rgust occur tg him. ^After a problem is solved or a discovery 
made, the apparent “ I ” wants to get the credit for it, but the truth 
is that so long as this copyrighting or patenting “ I ”, was making 
its existence felt, no discover^ could be made ; it was only when the 
“ I^has^renounced itself and the idea of religion as above defined 
has been ^realised,* that success and knowledge begin to well up. 


(2). Let us watch a hero in the battle-field. He is mad with 
super-abundance of power, thousands count nothing to him, his own 
body has 'no appearance of reality for him. He is no longer the body 
or mind and the world is no more existent, the spirits are up and every 
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hair of his bodyiis thundering out his immersion in the Great Beyond 
which lies at the back of the body, mind and the whole world. 
Thus, to the spectators indomitable courage, and heroic pofter are 
like lightning flash of the Unknowable into the phenomenal eWorld; but 
in regard toS-he subject himself, undaunted Bravery is unconsciously no ‘ 
mbre than religion, that is, absorption in the Power behind the 
scenes. 

(3) . How beloved is the word love. Everybody must love a 
lover, as the saying goes. To the pdre Hindu in most instances love 
(bhakti) is the only desideratum. There are some noble souls who 
would gladly sacrifice anything and everything for the sake of divine 
love. Let us try to discover the fountain-head of love. 

Th^ ideal bhaktas, like Chaitanya MaYi&prabhu,, are distinguished 
for their unusual trances, state of'or rapture, ecstasy and of prayer; and 
it goes without saying that divine love raised to such a pitch means the 
transcending of all ideas of shflrae, of conformity to the usages of the 
world; means, in short, all exemption from the bondage of little-self. 
Even those who have been blessed with an experience of love directed 
towards lower ^objects will testify to the apparent paradox that highest 
love transcends ^fche idea of beloved and lover. Thus, undeniably is love 
identical with religion in the above sense. 

(4) . The very word ecstasy (e, out and sto., stand) shows that 
HAPPINESS, no matter under what conditions br circumstances experi¬ 
enced, is owes its origin to a state.in which one may be said to be 
standing, so to say, outside the body, mind and 1 the world. Referring 
to one’s own experiences, any person could see the oneness of hap¬ 
piness and freedom, (however temporary), from all duality. The longed- 
fjpr object and the wooing subject welded into one, constitute joy. 
Thus, manifestly the very'nature of happiness.is religion. 

„ These observations clearly prove tha i all the noble and desirable 
ends of life are reached only when the intellect and along with it the 
whole of the objective world melt into thb Unknowable Beyond. 

But is not this gettings a dip into Che Universal Essence qmch 
in the same manner as one would consult u dictionary ? 

Sense-derived pleasures, in their essence, are, strictly speaking, Reli¬ 
gion ; in the sense of absorption, however temporary, However evane¬ 
scent. But the mode of realising religion involved in them, may be com¬ 
pared to getting a peep into the Darbar through the grating of a 
dirty gutter. They resemble a flash of lightning* which, though 
identical in its nature with broad day-light, does far more harm th&n 
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Is it nqt possible to enter the Blissful Darbar by ft lawful portal^ 
Cannot tfaie midnight lightning flash be made continuous; tjp become 
the everlasting bright day ? *In an instinctive desire of that nature lies 
the necessity of religion in its ordinary sense. s 

Strenuous struggle to that effect is worth our while, and those wjio 
poopooh the importance of celigion are despite themselves engaged 
in suicidal effdfcts. • 

All speculative attempts of Philosophy or Science to pry into the 
Ineffable are futile. Time, space and causality contemplated either from 
the subjective or the objective*point "of view defy all efforts to discover 
their nature. The ultimate nature of Matter, Motion, Force «or 
Energy present insurmountable difficulties to the inquiring mind. 
All the dogmatic ’theologies of the world have either the brdnd of 
theory or of superstition stamped on their face.* One system of 
philosophy is exploded by another ; this, again, spares no pains to return 
the compliment. From this it is apparent that 4he interior of our 1 
nature will for ever remain a mystery to the mind and that it is not 
given to mere huumn intellect to sound the depths of the Cosmos. • 

Then, should we give up all sgarch into the Underlying Absolute; 
as a forlorn hope ? * Shall we devote our energies and powers exclusively 
to practical discoveries and inventions like the railway, the telegraph 
or the gunpowder ? Even such toys bring no peace or rest. The veiy 
thirst for more and more that invariably accompanies every new 
possession proclaims the vanity*of earthly ambitions. 

These considerations land us in utter despair. But despair not, say 
the Upanishads. For the deep ldhging for rest and peace and bliss is not 
to be frustrated. However obstinately we may shut our eyes to the 
Reality, in moments of happy isolation, tfce query forces itself oif 
us^“ Whence emanates all thi» phenomenon ? Why am I ? What do the 
earth and sky signify f ” • 

The Veda says tliat this fhgrained question must necessarily find its 
solution, though not with the help of -philosophy , science, or earthly love* 
The question itself being included in the anirvachniya Mdyd (insoluble 
ridfle of the whole world) forms a part of the indescribable mystery 
it wants to unfavel. As an eagle cannot outsoar the atmosphere in 
which it floats, so thought cannot transcend the sphere of limitation. 
So long as the question and the objects questioned about remain, the 
prison walls of Mayd are there, and there can be no rising above the 
Appearances. The goal can be reached by special culture and when 
reached must dissolve altogether the question as well as■ the answer. 
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.The Vedanta alms at this godl, independently of the enslaving process 
honnecte<3 with ordinary pleasures, love and the like. Being lost in such 
vision one is even r as the Brahman, past all limitations, infLr&ite, un- 
'speakable. ^unknowable by the mind or intellect. A man who gets even 
a glimpse oi such realisation stands above fear and anxiety. Unshake-' 
able strength of character is the necessary outcome of this realisa¬ 
tion. Such Realisation is True Religion. All else is limitation 

r t 

and tainted with the errors born of limitation. 

Rama Tirtha Swami. 

« WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY:—II* 

As Illustrative of the Progress of Scirncg and its Applications. 
t By Dr. Mahendra L^l Sircar , 0 M.D., D.L., C.I.E. ] 
{Continued from page 867, Vol. F.] 

I now come to the system of wireless telegraphy which is just now 
attracting the greatest public attention, and deservedly, because it has 
achieved greater results, having bridged over t longer distances, than the 
system already considered. It goes by the name of the Marconi system, 
after the young*2talian scientist, Signer Guglielmo Marconi. He is only 
twenty-six years of age. He was an assiduous pupil oi Prof. Righi of 
Bologna. Marconi, I should tell you, is' more an ingenious inventor than a 
discoverer. He is' the discoverer, and that by the purest accident, of only 
one of the many facts on which he has so ingeniously founded his system. 
These facts are (i) the peculiar property qf the electric spark in generating 
waves in the ether which have very nearly the sacne frequency an^ speed as 
those of light; ( 2 ) the peculiar property of powders or filings of electric 
conductors in offering almost infinite resistance to the passage of an electric 
currentj ( 3 ) the influence of the spark waves on the powders in reducing 
r this resistance ; ( 4 ) the influence of mechanical shaking in causing the old 
resistance to return; and £ 5 ) the property of a long wire projected high 
'into the atmosphere to catch the electric wav'ss coming from a distance. 

For the discovery of ( 1 ) we are indebted to the late lamented e German 
physicist, Heinrich Hertz, a pupil of the late c Von Helmholtz, and Professor 
of Physics in the University of Bonn. Fpr the discovery of ( 2 ), ( 3 ), and 
( 4 ) we are indebted to Mr. Alfred Varley so far back as 1866 , to S. rof. 
Calzeechi-Onesti of Italy in 1884 - 85 , and to Prof. Edo ( uard Branly of the 
Catholic University of France in 1891 . For the discovery of ( 5 ), credit may 
be given to Marconi. 

[ * The articles on the subject of Wireless Telegraphy give the substance of the 
introductory lecture delivered by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar at the opening of the Session, 
1900—01, of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, on July a, 
ijpo.—'Itd. Damn*] 

J* * 
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Mr. Varly, “when experimenting with* electric entrants of varying 
degrees of tension, observed the very great resistance which a loose mass ofl^ 
powder conducting matter .opposed to the passage* of electricity of 
moderate tendon ; he found with a tension of 50 Daniell cells electricity did • 
mot pass through a loose mass of finely-divided black lead or wqgd charcoal. 
When the tension was increased to twe^or three hundred cells the particle* 
arranged themselves by electric attraction, making good electrical contact, and 
formed a bridge by which the electricity freely passed. With a tension of 
six or sgven hundred cells the electricity was found to pass through a con¬ 
siderable interval of the dust met witji in rooms, which consists chiefly of 
silica and alumina,* with more %r less organic or earthy matters.*’. This led 
him to construct what he called the “ lightning bridge’’ or protector, and.lye 
tells us, “ the reason why a powder consisting entirely of conducting matter 
cannot be safely employed* i$, ^hat although it opposes a practically .infinite 
resistance to the passage of electricity of*the tension of prdinary working 
currents, when a high tension discharge occurs, the particles under the in¬ 
fluence of the discharge generally arranged themselves so closely as to make a 
conducting connection between the two points of the lightning bridge.’’ So 
far in the abstract of the ps\per submitted by Mr. Varley to the British As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Science at its Liverpool meeting in r87<f. 
Mr. Fahie in his History of Wireless ^Telegraphy quotes, immediately after 
the above passage, • the following sentence which is not in the abstract, but 
probably existed in the original paper : “ This (i.e., the close arrangement 

of the particles) can be experimentally demonstrated by allowing the secor^ 
dary currents developed by a’R^hmkorfFs coil to spark through a loose mass 
of black lead.” . 

I haae repeated Mr.* Varley’s experiment and found that increase of 
electromotive force of a current dqps overcome the resistance of metallic 
filings. Thus, when a current from two or three Leclanchfi cells would not 
pass through a certain quantity of filings, a current from as many big^ 

bichromate cells would. • • 

m • • 

No notice seems to have begn taken of this discovery by Varley of the • 

peculiar property of t|je powders of conductors till 1884 when, as we are 
told by Mr. Fahie, “ Prof. Calzecchi-Onesti found that copper filings heaped 
between two plates of brass were conductors or non-conductors according to 
the degree of heaping, and that in the latter case they could be made con¬ 
ductors under the influence of induction. ... He repeated this experiment 
with various poWHers or filings of metal, and ended by showing that some of 
them became conductors under the influence of a very feeble spark , while others 
became so only after being subjected to strong sparks as from an electric 
machine . 

* We "may repeat Calzecchi’s experiment with this slight modification that 
instead,of placing the heap of metallic filings between two metal plates, I 
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place it between two ends of-two thick wires thurst into this 'glass tube, the 
'Mother ends of the wires being outside the tube, which I conrfect one with 
one extremity of the galvanometer and the ^other with the negative pole of a 
battery. I connect one end of this telephone with the other^ extremity of 
the galvaivgjneter, and the other end with the positive pole of the battery. 
Then I take a glass cup filled witlj mercury, connecting one extremity of a 
wire with the wire joining the telephone and’ the galvanometer, I dip the 
other extremity into the mercury. I take another wire, arid connect one of 
its extremities with the negative pole of the battery, the other extremity I 

r c 

can, if I like, dip into the mercury ^nd thus make a short circuit between 
the battery and the telephone. Befpre Tmpke this short, cilcuit 1 wish you 
tp observe that there is no deflection of the galvanometer needle ; showing 
that no current, at least no current of sufficient strength to affect "the needle, 
is passing through the metal filings. Now apply your ear fc to the telephone and 
direct your eye to. the galvanometer while I make the short circuit. You 
hear a tick in the telephone and just a tremor in the galvanometer needle. 
I break the circuit, and you heir a louder tick in the telephone and see a 
marked deflection of the needle. In the dark, sparks in the mercury at the 
points of make and break may be seen. 

<* c « <- c 

What is*the interpretation of the results of this experiment? That a 
current has passed through the metallic filings after the make and break of 
the short circuit, whereas before, none «r only an infinitesimally feeble one 
was passing, there can be no doubt. What has overcome the resistance of 
"the filings, and how ? Calzecchi says it is induction which has done this. 
So far he is right, because, as Faraday ha'd demonstrated that there is self- 
induction on every make and break, and that the self-induction on make op¬ 
poses and that on break conspires with the original current. And this har¬ 
monizes with the facts observed. There mvas a slight tremor of the galvano¬ 
meter on making, but a marked deflection on breaking the short circuit. 

Could the sparks at make and break of the e short circuit have any spare 
jn overcoming the resistance ? It is very difficult to answer this question 
from the aforesaid experiment alone, for even ff eble sparks without the 
agency of self-induction are enough to do this, as Calzecchi himself had ob¬ 
served, and as 1 shall show you presently. “ But I have made an experiment 
which shows positively that the sparks could have no share in the produc¬ 
tion of the phenomenon. I used very long wires for connecting the tele¬ 
phone and the galvanometer, and the galvanometer and *the tube containing 
the filings, so that I could remove the tube to a distance from the sparks 
where the influence of the latter or even of much more powerful sparks 
could not reach, and yet the effect took place,—the deflection was as mark¬ 
ed as in the previous experiment, showing that the resistance was ‘"overcome, 
but dot by the sparks. 
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Having satisfied myself that the sparks had no, or scarcely any^ 
appreciable, influence in overcoming the resistance of the filing?, I next 
made use *of very short wires "for the circ.uit and dispensed with the tele- « 
phone altogetfler so as to reduce induction to as low a quantitj^s possible, 
and yet on breaking the circuit there was deflection of the galvanometer 
scarcely less than in former experiments. * I dispensed with the mercury, and 
effected make and break by simply joining and separating the wires which had 
dipped into the mercury, with the same result. Hence, I am forced to con¬ 
clude thaf there must be something mdte or something else than induction 

(*. e., self-inductiqn) to account for the remakable phenomenon. What that 

• ^ * • 
something is can be determined*only by experiment. I am making experi¬ 
ments with this end in view,'and it remains to see how far I shall succeed. 

Calzecchi-Onfesti’s discovery shared the same fate as that of Varley, They 
both remained unnoticed till 1^90, when •f’rof. Edouard {iranly published 
• the results of an extensive series of experiments on the variations of resis¬ 
tance of metallic filings, or powders of conducting substances, under elec 
trie and other influences. Whether Calzecchi-Onesti made his experiments 
in ignorance of those of Varley, and whether Branly made his experiments 
without any knowledge*of those*of Varley jnd Calzecchi-Onejti, I cannot* 
tell, as neither of them, so far as 1 can ascertain, makes any" reference to 
what was done before. Most probably they worked independently. 

Branly, whtle confirming the facts observed by Varley and Calzecchi- 
Onesti, has made two discoveries, one of which has "made Wireless Tele-* 
graphy possible, and the other qjay have a most important bearing on it in 
the future. 

The first is the discovery of the restoration of the original resistance, or 
which is the same thing, the destruction of the increased conductivity, by 
various influences, especially by mechanical shaking. “ The conductivity 
caused by the various electrical influences,” says Prof. Branly, “ lasts some¬ 
times for a long period (twenty-four hours or more)| but it is always possible 
to make it rapidly disappear, particularly by a shock. The majority of sub¬ 
stances tested showed an increase *of resistance on being shaken previous to 
being subufitted to any special electrical influences but after having been in¬ 
fluenced the effect of the shock is^much more marked.” 

I dare say you see the importance of this discovery in connection with 
our subject. Metallic filings under a most simple arrangement can be made 
to detect the presence or appreciate the influence of an electric spark at a 
distance and without any metallic connection with it. And that detection 
or appreciation is shown by the passage through their mass of an electric 
current which could not pass before the occurrence of the spark. Remark¬ 
able as this- fact is, it could not serve . any useful purpose, but for the other 
fact discovered by Branly that this power of detection or appreciation could 
be destroyed by- the simyfe mechanical shaking of the powder. This we 
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vcan at will cause a current to pass through a mass of metal filings, and can 
equally at will, immediately after, prevent it from passing. In other words, 
r we can at will make and break a current. This is all that is ieqyired for 
purposes o^elegraphy. And when this can be effected by Ihe production 
f)f sparks at a distance, the problem of wireless telegraphy for at least short 
distances is solved. «. 

All that is necessary is to have at the sending station an«arrangement 
for the production of intermittent sparks, and at the receiving station a pinch 
of filings of some metal suitably enclosed arid connected with one pole of a 
battery at one end, and at the other with one terminal ctfr a Morse receiver 

C 9 * 

(either a sounder or a recorder), the remaining pole of the battery being con¬ 
nected with the other terminal of the Morse receiver. There is in addition 
an electro-magnetic hammer which is so Connected jvitl* the battery that it 
automatically gives a shake or tap to the filings after they have become con¬ 
ductive by virtue of the spark at the sending station. 

Sparks may dj produced by any kind of friction machine or by a Ruhm- 
corff's coil or Inductorium. As it is not possible to work friction machines 
, in all weathers, the Inductorium has been preferred, and is now exclusively 
used. Spark'g between the ordinary terminals of the inductorium are 
enough, but'experience, that is repeated and varied experimentation, has 
shown the utility of connecting these (terminals with ain apparatus which has 
been devised by Prof. 4 Righi, and which is called after him as the Righi ex¬ 
citer or radiator. Here is such a radiator whjch, as you see, consists of two 
solid well polished metallic balls of about 4^ inches in diameter and placed 
in this oil-tight case of ebonite so that they are about one twenty-fifth of an 
inch apart and half their opposing surfaces immersed in some thick oil, such 
as vaseline-oil, thickened with vaseline, ihe other halves being outside the 
ebonite case. 

You see two other solid polished metal spheres, but much smaller, 
about an inch or a little more in diameter;, so placed that they are in a line 
with the larger spheres, one on either side, but insulated and separated from 
them. It - is with these smaller spheres that , the terminals qf the induc¬ 
torium are connected. The distances between the smaller and the opposed 
larger spheres must be equal, but adjustable, that is, maybe made morf. or less. 
It-has been found that the capacity of th'o* inductorium remaining the same, 
the larger the spheres, and the greater the distances between the larger and 
the smaller, the higher the potential of the spark. As if is from the sparks 
that electric waves originate, the energy of these waves must correspond to 
the potential of intensity of the sparks. Hence the higher this potential, the 
greater must be the distance at which these waves will bp felt. 

At the receiving station the arrangement is much more complicated than 
*t,thet sending station. The chief things are of course, ( 1 ) the srpall quan- 
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tity of metal # filings or powder suitably enclosed in a glass ftibe, the two ends 
of the filings in contact with rods of metal exactly fitting into the^ tube, tffe 
outer dxtjemity of one rod being connected with one £ole of (2) a battery, 
the outer extremity of the other rod being connected with one terfninal of 
* (3) a galvanometer, an electric bell, or a Morse apparatus, thft other termi¬ 
nal (of the galvanometer, bell, or Morse apparatus) being connected with *he 
other pole of the battery, this arranged, no current passes through the 
filings, atfd consequently ‘there is no deflection of the galvanometer, no ring¬ 
ing of the bell, and no active of the Morse apparatus. But as soon as a spark 

occurs at the radiator, instantaneously the needle will be deflected, or the bell 

• • 

* will ring, or a Sound or a # d*t will be produced at the Morse, according as 
the Galvanometer, or the -bell, or the Morse will be in connection with .the 
filings and thp battery. These phenomena will cease at once a shake is 
given to the filings? A seftop 3 spark wil] give rise to the same effects.. 

What l have just described to you constitutes *the essence of the 
Marconi System of. Wireless Telegraphy. And any one can verify the 
results arrived at with the simplest and*rudest instruments. But a num-« 
ber of details had to be worked out before the arrangements could be 
successfully employed for purposes of actual telegraphy, and especially 
for telegraphy at long distances. • • 

. • Mahendra Lal* Sircar. 

THE SCHEME OF SALVATION UNDER THE NYAYA " 
SYSTEM dF PHILOSOPHY —I. 

Tlje aim of the* Nyaya, like every other system of Hindu 
Philosophy is the attainment of perfection or bliss, through knowledge. 
(Sutra I). But to have knowledge m a complete and systematic 
fashion, it is requisite that the individual should know or should be 
capable of organising .his knowledge in reference to the sixteen great 
fteads of topics or discussions (vf^lw) 1 These are enumerated by 
in the following Sutra or aphorism :— 

wcw—ntfa—•rfip?—TsfT'Bj’r—’asrTenJr—— 
bw— freraft,— wrftr— 

^'^rrfvanr: i 

( 1 ) . Pfoof, (nwtw) 1 

(2) . Objects of proof, ( vtfv ) l 

(3) . Doubt, ( ) 1 

(4) . Motive, l 

• (6), The illustration or example for discussion a case, ( ) 1 

. (6> The final established doctrine, ( f*TO"WT ) 1 
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(7). Enumeration of the five members of the established doctrine 
) i. 


(8) . Confirmatory argument, (VT&) 1 € 

(9) . The conclusive or the defined judgment, ( 0|4§«|) * 

(10). Faff objection, ( ) i 

*(11). Controversy or wrangling. ( ^nsr )„| 

(12) . Deceptive counter-argument or cavilling, ( ) i. 

(13) . Apparent reason or sophism; fallacious reasoning,(T*Gfrpff)i 

(14) . Fraud, ruse, or wilfully ddc&jjtive Argument, ( ) i 


(15) . Futile argument or self-contradictory counter-argument, , 
(WltW)i •* 

C* • # • 

(16) . Conclusive refutation or bringing the discussion to a 

victoripug ending, ( ) I ‘ t • t 


INSPECTION OP. THESE AT ONCnft SHOWS THAT THEY REPRESENT 
STAGES IN DIALECTIC, i.e., THE PROCESS OF CLEARING 
UP KNOWLEDGE BY DISCUSSION. * 

Goutama’s System is divided into five parts (Wtf^f^R) 1 The 
first contains 61 Sutras, giving the name and. brief ^description of the 
16 ‘topics (above-mentioned) of« his Syst&n. The second contains 
71 Sutras; the t*hird 78; the fourth, 5.0 ; and the fifth 25. 


After the enumeration of the 16 .-topics are given the kinds of 
proof (WPir) described as four in number. ( 1 ) Sense-perception 
(3THTO); ( 2 ) Inference (^npfTPT)—(a) either from cause to effect 
( )—^- e -> where the cause suggests the effect, the clouds suggest¬ 

ing rain; ( 6 ) or from effect to cause (WTRf) where effect proves 
the cause, the child proving the previous existence of the father; (c) 
or from community of nature () I—*-which is in a wide 
sense analogy—as where there may be no relation of cause and effect, 
btSt there may be a certain point of agreement ) i 

Ex. —If one cannot go to ‘another* place without travelling^ 
nobody else can go there without travelling. The third kyid of 
proof after sense-perception and inference*is or comparison or 

analogy in a stricter significance. The fourth kind of proof is 
or verbal authority, i.e., authoritative communication and tradition. 
After the four kinds of proof come the or the objects of proof, 
i.e., the things about which proof may be exercised 1 —things to be 
inquired or investigated into, to be thought over, under which a 
twelve-fold division is given by Goutama and enlarged in endless 
detail by commentators who introduce thereunder much* of Kanada’s 
or fhe Vaisesekha System. The twelve-fold division of (of 

objects of proof) may be thus givep:— 
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(1) . The Atma, ( WlgUT ) I 

(2) . The body, ( VI ) i 

(9).. The senses, (TftJTY) I 

(4) . Objects of the senses, i 

(5) . The determining intellect, the source of will-povuer, 

( ) i 

(6) . • Midd, the organ of will-power, ( TTTOJ) i 

(7) . Activity ( nr^t^T subdivided into physical ( ^RTt^ntT ), verbal 

( ?Ttf^ ), and mental ( f I 

* * A * f • 

• (8). Faults ()—*oT three kinds—Conscious attachjngnt 
(Ttir), conscious aversion (); and blind action, obscuration of 

thought powers, ( Of* ) l # • 

• • ^ • 

(9). Transmigration, ('SraiHT^ )1 

(10) . Result or fruition, (tJPST) I 

(11) . Pain, (^V«§r) I 

(12) . Endless bliss or salvation, ( sSHRir ) | 

After the objects of $roof have* been given, Goufama describes 
the progress from doubt (which first calls fof reasoning or 
proof through motive (Tnst^!*r )#to position of the problem in the form 
of an example or case { 5T41 «tT ) and the general assertion or doctrine 
as having valid grounds. (fa'g'WT) i The analysis of the grounds 
of assertion is then given anil here we have what corresponds more 
particularly to the Syllogism. Five members () and the 
Syllogisrfi are stated. 

(1) . The thesis or proposition to be proved (): Ex. 

This mountain is fiery. _ , 

(2) . The reason or intermediate ground ('g cj or fang* ) because it 
sifPokes by which the subject of the proposition tpST,—the mountain? 
or the njountain smokes—is linked on to an explanatory principle 
(=«tw, whatever smokes is Jiery.) 

$N.B .—It would appeal from the above that that the hethu or 
linpiL is the middle term, 6he sadhya is the major, and the paksha 
is the minor term]. 

* (3). An example connected with the explanatory principle C^TYl- 
the kitchen). 

(4). Application of the explanatory principle to the present case, 
i.e. 0 Syllogistic conclusion—(xjgursr, therefore this mountain is 
fiery)._ 
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(5). The statement of* the conclusion as following from the 
application or the final Q. E. D.—[ falHFnr,—the mountain, then is 
fiery, because it smokes.] r c- 0 

After enumerating the five members (wnm'W). Goutama proceeds 
to deal with TO (confirmatory argument). This tarka is a sort of 
reductio-ad-absurdum sort of argument" Thus, if it were said that 
the mountain is not fiery, then the argument would be adduced, “ but 
the mountain smokes, and what is not fiery does not smoke.” In 

v ® 

other words, the negation of the ground is shown to fail in explaining 
the observed fact. Whence in this w&y, the conclusion being con- 
fiftried in also the negative way, it is defined in an absqlute and 
definitive form (faaNr). The remainiijg seven topics or heads of 
discussion (xntr^*,) are then concerned with*the discussion which may 
arise when an opponent brings forward objections to the conclusion. 
This he must do by positing the antithesis («TT?), whereupon issue may 
be joined (eiw, Controversy). Should the adversary be unable to 
establish the antithesis («TTT, as before), he may resort to bringing 
forward arguments illogically arranged anjj. devoid' of force (fhutHTr); 
which soon leads to the employment of sophisms, or merely apparent 
arguments (^STHTW); or even to ruses, i e., wilfully deceptive arguments 
( ) Then follow many, futile, i.e., 'irrelevant arguments ( WTfW \ It 

will be seen that under the above several topics Goutama discusses 
various well-known forms of fallacy of deductive logic. The exposure 
of all these fallacies completes the discomfiture of the opponent and 
reduces him to silence ( ). 

With this battery of reasoning Goutama has proved that the root of 
all evil is in bad desires () created by false notions 
a (). Bad desires r again have the residue or the unenjoyed 
portion of past karma as r their source <of life. This residue creates 
1 the three kinds of activity to do a karma, — i.e., good or bad action ; 
so as to compel a person to reap in the present 4ife pleasure* or pain 
as the fruit of past actions which had not been in the past life 
exhausted by means of such enjoyment or suffering. Then, GoTitama 
proceeds to explain that although good actions (■jTgr ) and the enjoy¬ 
ment of their fruits bring forth some amount of enjoyment, yet the 
duration of this enjoyment or happiness is after all limited by the 
character and quantity of good karma whose fruits had not been 
hitherto reaped. We will continue this portion of our subject in 
another issue. 


M. Ay 
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MISERY. 

I, 

O Misery* Thou darkening light 
That lead’st the groping human soul 
Through the helpless gldbm of cruel plight 
On the sure walks to life’s goal! 


II. 


That send’st a current sure and swift 
Making for the»happy shore 
Beneath the storm-toss’d slugglish rift 
To outer gaze in troubles sore I 

III. 

* 

Pull oft hast thou tbyp deadly shade 
# Oast upon lije’s tender growth; 

Anri caused all vital lights to fade, 
That of its own sap. free of both, 

*IV. 


Grow it lo its destined height. 

O Goddess benign! on me shed 
Of purging pains thy virtuous light 
To see -within my God o’erhead. 
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THE OT&ER SIDE <5? WESTERN CIVILISATION.—H. 
r —THE DRINK PROBLEM OR THE GROWTH 
OF LICENSED PUBLIC HOUSES 
IN ENGLAND. 


BY 

a. 

Joseph Rowntree, 


(Joint Author of “ The Temperance Problem and Social 

Mefor^r,” <&&.) 

c 1 f • 

[ N.B.—We are indebted to the courtesy of the Northern Newspaper 
'Syndicate, D. S. A., for the present article.—Editor, Dawn.} 

* < THE PRESENT POSITION.. ‘ 

Public opinion is moving so rapidly upon the \^hole ques¬ 
tion of Drink Reform^ that it may be well at the outset 
to consider where we stand to-day with regard to it. 

The five following propositions will, I believe, be now 
generally accepted by men of all parties who have given serious 
thought iso the question: ' 

(1) That the number of licensed premises jn the country 
is too great. 

(2) That to make a gift .of new licences, with the 
enormous monopoly profits which they often oarry, is indefen¬ 
sible. 


(3) That the menace exercised by the Trade on the 
municipal and national life of England is a grave peril, and 
that no measure of inform will meet the necessities of the case 
whioh doe's not deal with this menace. 


(4) That a prohibitive policy, whether carried out 
through the agency of Local Option, or in any other way, 
cannot be a universal remedy. That while such a policy might 
be operative in many rural districts, and in some of the °wards 
or suburbs of towns, it will not be largely applied to the great 
urban centres within any period whioh practical reformers care 
to contemplate. 


(5) That the great volume of trade which would inevi- 
Jabljy , remain after Local Option had !been ep^pfed* $nd after 
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a Statutory* reduction in the number of public-houses had * 
been carried out, should be placed under a control far more 
effective than that which now obtains. 

I incline to think that a further proposition would also* 
be acoepted, viz .:—that the present per capita consumption 
of alcohol m this country is excessive, and ought to be largely 
reduced. * • / 

• [It has*beten conclusively shown that the average family 
. expenditure'of the working classes in this country 
upon drink qpnxot be less than six shillings per 
week—a sum lhat is pflSbably more than one-sixth 
of their average family income. This expendi¬ 
ture clearly leaves no sftfficient margin for the 
maintenance of that standard of physical and 
mental* efficiency which is now seen to be of- 
primary importance in the industrial Competition 
' of nations. The per capita consumption of 
absolute alcohol in* the United States is barely 
one-half—48 # per cent.—of the per capita con- * 
sumption in tho*United Kingdom.] 

» NEW £,INES OF PROGRESS. 

Another practical conclusion of the first importance, 
round which a large body of influential opinion is rapidly 
gathering, is well brought out in the following quotation from 
an address on Public House •Licences, recently given by Sir 
William H. Houldsworth, *Bart., M.P., to the Manchester 
Statistical Society. It is specially noticeable as coming from 
the President of the Conservative and Unionist Temperance 
Assort ion. At the close of his historical survey. Sir William 
Houldsworth said:— 

“ What, then, is the moral to be drawn from the past ? 
It seems to me to be that the licensing system (though I hope 
it may be improved, and it much needs it\ can never but very 
imperfectly fulfil the objects for which it exists. The inevit¬ 
able antagonism between the natural and legitimate aspirations 
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v of the Trade to extend itself, and the aim of the Licensing 
System to prevent extension and discourage consumption can 
never be overcome. The problem can never be solved ,, and no 
final settlement satisfactory to the two sides can ever be reached 3 
on the old lines. . . But the only f way, in my opinion, that a 
tolerable and final settlement can ever be arrived at will be 
by gradually making the trader in intoxicating liquors and 
the controlling authority allies, \.nd not opponents. This might' 
be done by eliminating all motives of private projit, and giving 
fa the representatives of the community the management and 
control of all licensed houses as a trust qn behalf of the public 

' « f 

Another indication of the same trend of opinion was „ 
given by Sir Robert Reid, M.P., specially significant from the 
words occurring'in his presidential address at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the United Kingdom Alliance in October, 1901. “ My 

'own opinion,” he said, c “ is that, supplemental to any 
addition to 'f ocal Option, localities ought to have the right to 
insist that the element of private gain should be eliminated 
from all places where liquor is sold.” Passages of this kind. 

< 

might be greatly multiplied from men < of influence in Church 
and State. Nor can this excite surprise. For if the present 
consumption of alcohol in this country 4s excessive and ought 
to be largely reduced, no polipy can be more mistaken than 
that of continuing the sale of drink in the hands of those 
who, as private traders, will push its sale, to the uttermost. 

*“< r r 

To look at still another point. J There has been a remark¬ 
able and widespread recognition of the necessity for ^bringing 
constructive as well as restrictive agencies to bear on the 
problem of intemperance. Not only in this country, hut in 
Australia, in New Zealand and in South Africa, has the-need 
for counteracting agencies been acknowledged. <. In the United 
.States, again the. need for these agencies has been so fully 
recognised that at the request of the “ Committee of Fifty,” 
(a body including some of the foremost social writers and 
thinkers in the States) Mr. Raymond Calkins published in 1901 
ayolume of 400 pages devoted to this aapjs* of th? question. 
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It is entitled “ Substitutes for the Saloon,” {.published ff 
Hougjhton , Mefflin and Company, Boston and New York j 
and treats of the progress made by Lunch Room’s and 
Coffee Houses, Social Clubs and Athletic Associations, Settle¬ 
ments, Reading Rooms, Gymnasiums, &e. * 

Even in regard to the crucial question of Compensation, 
opinion is fast crystallizing round the proposal of Lord Peel, 

that it be dealt with by a time notice to the Trade. 

If, this b^ief survey of public opinion in relation both • to 
the aims of Licensing Reform and to the methods by which 
these aims are to be* realised /be, as I believe, a true one, it 
follows that already an agreement upon vital points has been 
secured, probably as full as that which has existed in regard , 
to other measures of first-class importance prior to their intro¬ 
duction in Parliament-; while a sense of the urgency of reform 
in the interests of both social progress and of the commercial 

position of the country, is universal and profound.’ 

• • 

PUBLIC HOUSE TRUSTjS. • 

It is this very sense of urgency, coupled with something 
like despair of securing legislative reform, that accounts for 
much of the support given to Public House Trusts. This 
movement has spread rabidly, and enlisted the support of 
many persons of influence who have hitherto stood aloof 
from temperance effort. * 

■* The attitude of a* portion of the Temperance party 
towards the Trusty movement is, hovever, that of alarm, if not 
of active opposition. While recognising the disinterested aim 
of its promoters, they hevertheless urge that the enterprise 
copies with it elements dangerous to the publio welfare. The 
primary object of temperance effort should, They maintain, be 
to bring about a substantial reduction in the per capita con¬ 
sumption of drink, and whatever may be the intention of the 
founders of the Trusts, this object is not likely to be persevered 
ill by Companies which will not be subject (as in Norway) to 
statutory contrqL They admit that the Trusts may be of 
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S^jvice if they oonfine their efforts to the acquisition (1) of 
licences which the magistrates deem it necessary to grant in 

9 f 

' the case of newly settled districts, (2) of licences which town or 
county oounoels take over in connexion with street improve- 
mehts, and (3) of others which the owners may be willing to 
hand over gratuitously to the Trust for management. 

But they point out that such licenoes will be altogether 
insignificant in number as compared with the total licences 
of the cobntry, and that the* avowed aims of the Trust 

f i 

Companies go far beyond these narrow limits. If, on the 
other hapd, the Companies seek to enlarge their operations by 
the purchase of licensed houses! they will have to pay enormous 
sums for them. If a Company invests largo sums in this 
'way, what, it is asked, wifi be its attitude towards the pro¬ 
posals of Lord Peel, under which all claim to the continuance 
of «a licence is^to cease at thg end of f»even ytars ? Will not 
the shareholders be anxious abou^ the safety of their invest¬ 
ments and instruct their managers to stimulate sales, rather 
than restrict them, and will they not oppose all legislation 
up'on the lines of Lord Peel’s Report ? Jt is further argued 
that in the case of Trusts yielding large profits, there is a 
danger (unless adequate guarantees are provided) lest desire 
of gain on the part of the community may take the place of 
private cupidity. It is one thing they argue, to have the 
profits appropriated under strict statutory laws towards coun¬ 
teracting agencies and quite another to‘ devote them to the 
lighting of village streets or the providing of trained nurses. 

Such criticisms cannot be lightly set aside. On the other 
hand how strong is the argument *£or a Trust when it is 
known that in certain newly settled districts' the pressure. |qr 
a licensed house is %uoh that the magistrates will, not be able 
further to resist it, and that consequently the choice lines 
between a public-house run on lines for private profit, and a 
house under responsible control! Even to the strict teetotaler, 
the latter will seem the lessor of two evils. 

It appears th^g that* the most dang. r^is pitfalls in. the 
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path of the Trust movement are (I) the policy of purclias^ 
mg lioensed property at enhanced monopoly values, and (5) 
the adoption of methods for distributing profits which shall 
give the locality a collective interest in the maintenance or 
extension of the traffic. As, a temperance agency, the 
movement is likely to Re successful according to the degree 
in which these dangers are avoided. 

The Trust Companies Aannot do more than touch the 
, fringe of th*e -national ^temperance problem. As Six William 
Hould^worth points out, they-can, at the best, “only be useful 
as pioneer experiments.”. The great service they may render 
is that under * favourable circumstances (such as a* district 
monopoly more or less complete) they may establish up and 
down the country object lessons of* what would be universally . 
possible under public control. Tho Trusts can never do away 
with the need for drastic legislation. Those, therefore, who 
are convinced that the evils of the drink traffic cannot be 
dealt with successfully till private profit is elimindted from the 
retail trade, will watch th^ development of the Trust move¬ 
ment with interest and solicitude. 11 # may help either *to 
forward or retard temperance progress. 

• A SUMMING-UP. 

% 

Trust Companies are, however, only part of a wider 
movement. As the writers of “ British Gothenburg Experi¬ 
ments ” point out, the Company System in one or other of ite 
fprms has taken firm* hold of tho public mind, and for good or 
evil, it has come to stay. The hindrance at present to ifs 
wide *extension Arises fi*om the difficulty of obtaining new 
licences. Were the ground onoe cleared by the adoption of 
a^ime-notice Buch as is proposed by Lord Peel, the Company 
system would probably receive immediate and enormous 
expansion. And if the system were once established on a 
wide soale without adequate safeguards, legislation with regard 
to it would become extremely difficult; communities which 
had for a few years found themselves in possession of large 
incomes from the profits of the trade would certainly be un- 
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^willing to surrender them. * The peculiar danger of the system 
a§ carried on in the town of Gothenburg, of making the 
people.interested in the maintenance c of the traffic by' using 
the profits in relief of rates, would then be experienced in 
this country. A very few years might suffice to give the 
system such lodgment that it could not afterwards be displaced. 
It cannot, therefore, be too strongly urged upon temperance 
workers, and not least upon tjiose who are hostile to the 
Company system, that the question* is no longer whether there 
sh^ll be companies or whether there shdll not; but it is simply 
whether there shall be Companies under wise and adequate 
control, or whether they shall qpcist witfiopiV such• cdntrol % The 
present is the “ psychological moment,” which the Temperance 
party may either take or neglect. They have it, we believe, 
now in their power to make sure that any form of the Com¬ 
pany system that may continue or come into existence after 
thfe years of notice to the Trade have expired/ shall be upon 
wise lines, .ft may be useful and necessary that they should 
keenly criticise the experiments now in force. But if temper¬ 
ance effort ends r merely in criticism, without effort to unite 
the temperance forces in favour of some policy for securing 
adequate control over these Companies, the golden opportunity 
will pass and it is difficult to see how it can return. Mr* 
Asquith recently said “that the,history of the temperance 
question is a history of lost opportunities.” Is this statement 
fjb receive yet another illustration ? 

e . Joseph Rowntree. 

ON DURGA, SIVA AND KALI IN THEIR EXOTERIC 
ASPECTS: A CRITICISM ON MAX-MULLER. — IV. > 

[ Continued from page 142, Vol. V. ] <& 

In treating of our present subject, we divided it into* three great 
parts: 

Part I.—The Primary Stages. 

Part II.-—.The Developmental Stages. 

PART III.— The Collateral Relations. 

- . We have done with the whole of Part I with, its three suhrl 
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divisions, namely (1) Durga as a Vedic conception; (2) the Vedic Altai^ 
developed into Durga; and (3) Professor Max-Muller’s error and the 
non-scientific character of his treatment of the subject and the. eon-, 
sequent mischief at the hands of Christian Missionaries in India. 

(Vide pp. 33—42, Vol. V .) * m 

• 

We have described alsfi the following developmental stages in 
the exot&Hc presentment of Durga;—namely, (1) development of 
Sati inta Uma; (2) development of Uma into Ambica; (3) develop- 
ment of Ambica into Durga; (4j Durga as the representative of the 
Highest Divine Wisdom : {pp^es 73—76 and 140—142, Vol.'V.) The 
last or tl)e fifth-subdivision of Part II.— namely, the question of 
Durga’s non-Aryan Names repiains to be discussed; after which Part 

III. will be taken dp. • ,• 

' • 

Durga’s Non-Ary an Names Explained. 

Max-Muller in his “ Anthropoligical Religion*’ from which we 
have already copiously quoted ( pp. 35—6, Vol. V. ) is bewildered 
by the two-fold and Contradictory aspects of Durga. On fche one handT, 
he finds distinct proofs of Durga being a sort of “ importation from 
non-Brahraanic neighbours, possibly conquerors, or adaptations of 
popular and vfllgar deities by proselytising Brahmans.” On the other 
hand, he is perplexed by the fact that " if sfio was originally ther 
goddess of mountaineers, and grafted on such Vedic deities as Ratri, 
Rodasi, Kali, Nirriti, one does not see yet how she would have 
become tl^e representative of the Highest Divine Wisdom; ” in 
which last capacity we find her iq the Taittiriya Aranyaka—18, and 
also in the Kena-Upanishad. 

Max-Muller, it seems, while inclined to jfut greater emphasis on 
his theory of. the non-Vedic, non-Aryafi origin of Durga is still held 
back by ^the circumstance that that theory “ would not account for all 
the elements which went towards forming such a goddess as we see 
Durgt^to be in the Epic or Pauranic literature of India,” and more 
especially the element of Dwrga’s being the representative of the 
Higlrest Divine Wisdom. We have already treated * at length of this 
aspect of Durge’s* Divine Wisdom {vide pp. 144—142); and would 
proceed now to reconcile that aspect of Durga with the other aspect of 
Her being designated by non-Aryan names, without having, recourse to 
the theory of Her non-Aryan origin, of Her “ importation,” to use 
Max 1 Muller’s language, “ from non-Brahmanic neighbours, possibly con¬ 
querors^ or adaptations of popular and vulgar deities.” It is necessary, 
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however, at the outset, to prevent misconception, to give m full Max- 
Muller’s arguments in favour of the theory of Durga’s noq-Aryan 

* • r c 

origin. 

& 

, i 

« 

, “ Traces of a foreign, possibly of a Northern, or North-eastern Durga, 

t 

may still be discovered in some of her names, such as Haimavati, coming 
from the snow-mountains; Parvati, the mountaineer; Keratl, belonging to 
the Keratas, a race living in the mountains east of Hindustan. One of her 
best-known names, Chandi, explained, as violent, savage, belongs to an 
indigenous vernacular, rather than to Sanskrit. Chanda and Munda, the 
la^ttgr possibly meant for the Muuda tribdfe, are represented as demons 
conquered by the goddess, and she is said to have received from her victory 
over t them, the name of Chamunda; possibly Qhandala, thfc name of one of 
the lowest castes may be connectetuwith Chandi, supposing that, like Munda 
it was originally the name of a half-savage race.” 

L 

In properly appraising the value of what Max-Muller and also of 
what has to be said by us, it is necessary to note that Max-Muller’s logic 
iii the above consists in assuming that the ctonnexioti between Durga and 
Her non-Aryab names must necessarily be one derived from “ importa¬ 
tion or adaptation ” as above referred to. That <there must be some 
reasonable connexion between the Name and the Peison of Durga 
admits of no doubt ; but to argue that that connexion must be such 
as is inseparably associated with the, very origin of Durga, seems 
to us to be not very logical indeed, especially when it is remembered 
that the theory of connexion through origin is incompatible with 
another well-recognised and admitted fact, namely the Divine Aspect 
of Durga,—Durga in her character of the Highest Divine Wisdom. 
Let us then try some other means of explaining such other names of 
Durga, as Chandi, Chamdpda, Parvati, Haimavati, Kirati and Kapalini 
which names, in our opinion, do net necessarily prove Her as origi¬ 
nally the goddess of the non-Aryan tribes, living in the mountains, and 
living savage in half-savage lives. Those who have followed our 
description of the “ Primary Stages,” £pp. 37—38, Vol. V), and espe¬ 
cially of the Vedic origin of Durga ifa Agni (Fire) will ha ,! p no 
difficulty in understanding that the name Chandi explained by Max- 
Muller to mean “ violent,” might very well be applied to Durga as 
representing Fire, or Agni. Max-Muller’s way of taking “ violent ” 
as naturally equivalent to “ savage ” is only too characteristic of the 
foreign orientalist's mind. As to Durga’s name of Chamunda: The 
Aryans ore described in the Puranas as having destroyed the 0 two 
Asuras, Chanda andMunda, aid it was dbaract^^tlo' tfitfe iheo Riihis 
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of old to attribute an act of heroism or national glory to their^ 
presiding deity: The Puranas declare: 

wujvr n m i 

[Since thou hast returned after* seizing Chanda* and Munda, tttou 

shalt henceforth be known to the world as Chamunda.] 

• 

As to the names, Parvati and Haimavati, they may well be ex¬ 
plained in connexion with the revival of the Vedic Sacrifices which took 
, place somewhere in the I^prtJhera districts. We have already shown 
that the very germ of the conception of Durga is to be found in the 
fact of the Vedic Sacrificial Altar. (Vide page 87 and all the previ¬ 
ous articles ofi the subject Jn Vol. IQ. The Puranas further say that 
the saint Katyana (or more correctly, Katya) who first saw Durga 
had his hermitage in the Himalayas. 

Next, we consider the names, Kirati and Kripalini. These names 
indeed represent very base tribes. How Durga came to be styled 
after them is no *doubt ^ matter for some thought. To the Hindu, 
however, the problem presents no unusual difficulties. • Durga is the 
representative, wp have seen, olf Agni, the living Fire, in whom all 
life must exist, without whom no life could ever be ; and the Rishis 

saluted Her as *1111—‘ we salute *thee that art the very 

life of this living universe !’* To this very universalism of divinity, 
to this divine oneness in all separated existences must be traced the 
application of all forms *of names to the Hindu Goddess, Durga. The 
universalism of Hinduism cotfid be in no better way brought to 
light than the following hypothetical illustration of our argument. 
Supposing the Rishis were fortunate enough to have the English as 
their neighbours, as we do, in these latter,'days, we could guarantee 
we should have got, handed <^pwn to us, another form of salutation like 

the followingTO*. ‘ We salute thee that dost 

represent our white neighbours.’ Such were the old Rishis and such 
were the forms of worship ofjGod that they sought to popularise for the 
beflbfit of all of us. Let us have one more hypothetical illustration. 
Let us suppose^ that Max-Muller, or for the matter of that any 
foreign Orientalist, came across such a form of salutation as 7|TQf 

TTITO^r^ TO:—(We salute thee that dost exist as the turbulent 
Rakshashi in Lanka). He would have immediately seized upon this 
as undoubted evidence of Durga having originally belonged to 
jRav^na, or that Alexander the Great had brought and left her for the 
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^crafty Brahmins to engraft’ her on the stem of some ancient Yedio 

beity. Tp those, however who understand aright the ways of thought 

of the ancient Rishis and the manner of their presentation of thd* Deity, 

^ • m m 

names like Kirati and Kapalini and forms of salutation lik6 “ f^hilfCKSI r 

’OTi " or ^pnf^nBST v only illustrate the catholicty, depth and the 
truth of their faith in the One God manifesting himself in diverse ways 
and called after various names. 1 « 


Kedah Nath Yidyabinode. 


ZEMINDARS AND ZEMINDARY MANAGEMENT: 

„ , —A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE, SITUATION. 

*t r 

Land is the right basis of an Aristocraoy. “ Whoever ” 
says Carlyle, “ possesses tlje Land, he more emphatically than 
any dther is the Governor Vice-king of the people on the 
Land.” The landlords of Bengal are naturally its virtual rulers. 
They govern the destinies of millions of toiling tenants. 
With the -aid of a corrupt police, suborned witnesses and 
hired advocacy in the law courts, the landlords can crush 
their refractory poor tenants. The law courts can afford no 
protection to the poor and the ignofcant. For justice is yet 
in civilized countries a matter of bargain and sale. But it is 
in the power also of the Zemindars to dd as much good as evil 
to their ryots. It is to be hopedc that with the spread and 
growth of education, the Zemindars will more and more recog- 
ta nise their duties and t responsibilities. There is hardly any 
position in which Power has mot its * 3 dangers and temptaticns. 
The Zemijttdars are powerful. They are open to temptations 
and dangers. It must be admitted 0 that tliey are bom into 
disadvantages. Livelihood does net compel them, as it«com- 
pels the middle classes to seek education. Until recently, 
they had hardly any noble object of ambition. Jt is therefore 
not to be wondered at that they are as a class not so well 
educated as the middle Classes. Even those Zemindars who 
ore well educated have inherited the vicious traditions of a 
chaotic age of disruption when olubmen and trickery were 
the potent allies of their predecessors. Their amlgs are 
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generally most inadequately salaried.' It is well known thaf^ 
when salary is insufficient, it is generally supplemented by 
dishonest means. In this dase the fault is more yours than your, 

, servant’s. *By your stingy and short-sighted policy you turn an 
honest man into a thief. The present system of underpaying 
the amlas has the tendency of turning them into thieves. His¬ 
tory tells us that public servants also, whether European or 
Indian*turn into thieves,,when underpaid. The amlas with a 
few honourable exceptions^ have 90 liberal education. ^ Corrup¬ 
tion and ignorance $re incompatible with self-respect. The 
amlas stand before their master in an attitude of prayer with 
folded hands’ They hdefress him as king. They incessantly 
pander to his vanity, and in the name of prestige, daily incite 
him to illegalities and immoralitiqp. They try their best to 
entangle him in criminal and civil cases Vhieh are always 
profitable to them. These officers constantly din into the ears 
of their master that to etteat and »rob whenever ^that can "Be 
done with impunity is the privileged function of* a landlord. 
They live in,an atmosphere of lies and flattery. The environ¬ 
ments, in short, of the Zemindar are very, demoralizing. He 
is enervated and unmanned by a most fulsome flattery and by 
the daily spectacle of human debasement. 

9 

It is* still more to be regretted that some even of our 
educated people hold that it is impossible to manage a Zemin- 
dary successfully without sacrificing principle and honesty. Is * 

it true 1 Should it be’really so, how •horrible would be the 

• • 

moral condition of the Zimindars ! Nevertheless, it cannot * 
be gaindaid that there are some men of education who seem 
to think that a successful 9 Zemindar should be a thorough¬ 
going villain ; that he should be ready to perjure himself, to 
for^, to hire ruffians for secret assaults and to set the house of 
a refractory tenant on fire. It is to be hoped, however, that 
few landlords, if any, would accept this monstrous gospel of 
Zemindary management. 

• We have a right to expect the Zemindars to be the leaders 
of ou£ society in worth as well as wealth. Lord Curzop said 
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at the Raj lm mar College, Rajkot:—“ The chiei^ are not a 

privileged body. The estate was not their private property and 

r its revenues were not their privy putfSe; but they were 1 intended 

to work, to exist lor the benefit of their peopfe, and to be 

leaders and examples.” May not these noble words of His 

Excellency be aptly applied with but slight modification to the 

landlords of Bengal? May we not truly tell them—“ You are 

not a privileged body; the Zemin dary is not your private 

property, and its rental is , not* your privy purse, but you are 

intended to work, to exist for the benefit of your ryots and 

to be leaders and examples.” 

. . »■ « * 

Estates can be successfully managed with honesty. There 

is delight in good work—the supreme satisfaction of making 

others happy. t Good wotk has its prestige. The prosperity of 

the tenants is compatible with that of the Zemindars. The 

^Zemindars cannot really prosper ^unless Ahe tenants prosper 

also. Eveji if the cultivators were looked upon as milch 

cows or slaves, they must be well fed, they must be healthy in 

order to be able to supply their masters with plenty of milk 

» or produce. Slavery in any form is not only revolting to the 

enlightened conscience and humanity, but it has been found 

to be economically a mistake. Let the cultivators be treated 

not as slaves but as free men who have a right'co live—to 

have full meals and clothes and education. If the cultivators 

of our country prosper, the nation including the Zemindars will 

surely prosper also. *If half the money, that is now wasted on 

infatuated or profitless litigation by the landlords, were ¥o be 

devoted to the improvement of the cultivation, *what an 

amount of good would be done to our country! 

«* V 

Litigation may often be avoided, if the landlords c|g. not 
lust after the lands of each other and if they do not yield to 
the counsels of their interested and unprincipled servants. 
Some landlords would spend a large sum of money to secure a 
.property to which they may have no rightful, pr have only a 
very doubtful, claim. The ^amount would have beenenoughto 
pmcl*a*ihim (and to. enable him to Aake geaoeable . 
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of) a property of equal, if not of greater, value. Much litiga- ^ 
tion is # due to boundary disputes. Attempts a?e first thade to 
settle these disputes by a free use of clubs vvhioh sometimes « 
•end in homicides. In such fights, some landlords brutalize 
themselves and their agents by the nasty artifices which they 
have to adop£ to elude the law and the consequences 
of criminal prosecutions. The intelligent Zemindar will 
perceive* that the part played by the zemindar in the fight 
• is neither brave nor noblq. * He. has not even the iperit of 
valour which a general always shows in a regular battle* 
The latter ne.ver hides in a hole during a battle to escape 
the balls and bullets which decimate his soldiers; nor* does 
■ he ever repudiate his responsibility. But the first care of 
a turbulent Zemindar now-a-days ivould be to keep him¬ 
self at a safe distance, to disown all knowledge and respon¬ 
sibility in the fight which has taken place under his deliberate 
orders and to plead aliln, if crimifially prosecuted* I appeal 
to the class of honourable Zemihdars to say whether'sucH sub¬ 
terfuges do not betray cowardice and meanness. May not the 
Zemindars settle these disputes amicably by* entering into an. 
agreement among themselves to abide by the Revenue Surveys 
and the Thak maps % 

» 

The Permanent Settlement was not preceded by any 
systematic survey. But in the course of the last 45 years 
Lower Bengal has been subjected to professional survey 
whifch has determined the boundaries of every village and issued 
maps. "JVhen there^was no such survey maps, there might 
be some scope for lathies (clubs) and litigation. But is it now 
necessary at all that a hmdlord should strive to decide the 
preliminary question of pos'session by hired clubmen and seek 
to determine the proprietary right by forged papers and hard 
swearing ? Possession that is opposed to title and right is a 
very unstable thing, a perennial source of quarrel with the 
wronged man 4hat has the title but not the possession. - The 
efforts and expenses that are necessary to keep the rightful 
owner , at bay sometimes exhaust the resources of the wrong* 
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v doer. Litigation in the long run is almost as ruinous to the 

Victor as to the vanquished. Unfortunately litigation is 
r £rightfully increasing in our country.* It is not only intensify¬ 
ing . and sowing discord and ill-feeling between man and man, < 
but it is sapping the foundations of Virtue and Honesty. 
For an Angel could not pass through our law-cpurts without 
being defiled in mind and morals. The landlords as a class 
are more litigious than any other class. They are, therefore, 
most open to the baneful influences ,of the law-courts. Famil r 
iarity with chicanery and trickery, perjury and forgery are apt to 
sear the conscience of an habitual litigant. Honesty and truth 
come r to be regarded by hitr^as things which have no existence 
except in the minds of fools and fanatics. I leave it to the 
thoughtful men of our country to judge whether the increasing 
litigation among* the Zemindars will not more and more lower 
the standard of morality among them. They are the leaders 
of our society. Their example is c sure to he followed by 
others. * Thus, the demoralizaiibn of the landlords would surely 
demoralize the whole nation. «• * 

t 

t 

* ^ 

Apart from the interest of thq whole nation, it is the 

interest of the Zemindars themselves to show themselves 
worthy of the high position they hold. They are becoming 
more and more unpopular with the public. They have lost 
the virtues of their predecessors, whose lives were distinguished 
c by benefaction and splendid werks of public utility. By 
digging tanks, founding dhannasala's , alms-houses, maintaining 
tols (free Sanskrit colleges) and fey performing a thousand 
other saving acts of charity, they vindicated the possession of 
their wealth, which flowed back in p'art to the poor tenantry 
from whom it was derived. But the" Zemindars now genej^lly 
waste their income in litigation and baubles of vanity. They 
live in selfish and proud isolation. The middle and educated 
classes never care to meet them except on business. The 
tenants chiefly feel their power in the enhancement of their 
rents andin attempts at their ejectment. The Government 
judging 1 from the tendency of recent legislation do not* seem 
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to think highly of them. The socialistic tendency of the age 

is against* tlie landed drones. Lastly, Religion, which has* 

been w&ll described as the -championship of the Poor against. 

the aggressions of the Rich, predicts certain ruin of those 

who have placed the iron heel of oppression upon the necks 

of the common people, unless they repented before it was too 

late. All* the* progressive forces of the age are thus against 

those landlords who coin ljuman misery into rent. 


# • # 

The duty of the ^landlords is plain. They can. if 
they chobse, constitute themselves into a subordinate govern¬ 
ment, nay, set*an.example*of practical goodness to the-alien 
.government by promoting the welfare of the tenants by a 
fatherly care, basing their supremacy not upon Fear and 
Hatred, but upon Love and Gratitude, deriving their strength 
not from the weakness but from the strength of their happy, 
loyal and manly \enantsf and creating in our country a fresli 
and pure atmosphere in which mpblo ideas and high resolves 
would flourish. Landlords of JBengal, do so ; and you will be 
conserved, esteemed and respected by yoyr rulers. If you 
choose to pursue the path of narrow selfishness, you will 
surely be ruined. The Court of Wards Act will be more and 
more modified so as to bring the estates of all oppressive and 
violent Zemindars under the .control of the Court of Wards. 
An article which appeared in a leading journal in England a 
few years ago over the signature of an Indian Raja and also 
the course of recent legislation ii\ the f^orth-West Provinces 
have foreshadowed though ^faintly such a contingency. In 
another phrt of Inditf, a leader of Indian thought has proposed 
that the-agrarian reform effcjpted in Germany should be carried 
out here by partitioning the holding of the ryot between him 
and hfs Zemindar in proportion to the pecuniary income derived 
by each from ‘the land. I am far from advocating sufeh a 
change in conquered India. But I want only to point out to 
the Zemindars the dark gathering clouds whioh show that a 
storrq would break over their heads very soon unless their own 
reforms should dissipate those clouds. Zemindars of Bengal 
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do not rush upon destruction. Do not try to live isolated. 
Because you cannot. “We are all bound together for mutual 
good or else for - mutual misery, "as living nerves in the same 
body.” r * . 




A Manager op a Bengal Zemindary. 


FROM THE LIPS OF A SAINT.— X. 

r [ Continued from page 375 Vol. V. ] 

f K 

( Rendered into English by Radhakumud Mookerjee?M.A .) 

1 What is Parakala _( ) ? It* is 1 the time following death as 

the afternoon followeth the morning. The place where dwelleth the 
soul after its separation from the body is termed the Paraloka (TPtuftur) 
or the next world. Some tire inclined to think that the next world is a 
certain definitely fixed place but those who are rigorous investigators 
, into truth say that as long as we do not know, anything about the 
nature or ‘locality of such place, we cannot by any hypothesis come to 
any de'finite conclusion about it. Every one admits that the soul shall 
survive the death of the body to,, take the consequences of the life’s 
work; but there is no unanimity of opinion about the situation of the 
next world. In many books the next world is described like this. In 
the Arabic books the description of the next world mentions the 
natural fountains and the delicacies indigenpus to the country. Those 
who are seekers after pleasure, i.e., the epicureans have supposed the 
existence of pleasure-giving objects in the next world. Some, again, 
say that after death, the soul will sojourn over all the visible planets 
and as it learns about tjiis earth so it will learn of all the planets by 

i * 

being born to each. This is called transmigration from one pkce to 
another. Nothing certain is known about it. What is man in reality ? 
Verily, it is not the body, but the spirit (which informs it °with life). 
Wherein doth this spirit abide ? We r known that inanimate matter 
cannot exist but in space: but the spirit, or the vital principle-—where 
does this dwell ? Why, in the Universal Spirit as well in this iworld 
as in the next. God Almighty is its support both in this world and 
the next. He indeed is our “ next-world.” Our ancient sages also 
have asserted the last- mentioned proposition, viz., that in God is our 
next world. Like the life after death we can conceive of the exis¬ 
tence of the next world but whether this contains any ordinary 
human habitations or not, we cannot say; nor is it revealed naturally 

' c —. r 
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to our understanding for then everybody ' without exception would 
have such knowledge. 

But whether it be in this world or the next, since the Supreme * 
"Lord is both just and all-merciful, we must have to suffer* the punish¬ 
ment for our sins and enjoy the rewards of our merit. The operation df 
the law of Kobrina does not, indeed, commence immediately 

after death but it does, the moment we are alive to the sense of sin and 
of virtue? We commit sins in a two-fold way : first, physically, through 
our body; secondly, morally, through our soul. The sins of the body 
firing on diseases and physicsil*pains. The sins of the soul bring on 
'torture to* the heart. Why doth the Lord Almighty thus arrange 
for the punishment of sins»? Verily, He rules over us like our 
parents for our own good. *It is because that man has no living faith 
* in this eternal life and the unavoidable consequences of his Karma 
that he is so prone to commit sins. 9 


In the description of the next world in many books may be found 
copious accounts of Heaven aad Hell. Qn this point, I will tell you the 
following story from the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira,"on going to 
Heaven, saw dwelling there, Duryyadhana and the rest. He then asked 
Narada where* Arjuna and the fest were living. Thereupon, Narada 
took Yudhisthira to where Arjuna and the brothers were. The stench, 
of the dirty place drove Yudhjgthira away from thence, when from all 
sides arose the cry, “ stay thou, O king, for thy presence sends happi¬ 
ness unto # us.” Then, Yftdhisthira asked them who they were and 
heard in reply, “ I am Arjuna,” “ I am Bhima,” “ I am Nakula,” and 
“lam Sahadeva.” Then Yudhisthira thought within himself thus: 
* these did never commit any sin but on the contrary performed all the 
duties of a Kshetriya in war; then why shoujft they suffer the pangs of 
Helf’— Then Narada said unto him: “ Is it possible that your 
brother should ever suffer in Hell ? ” Indra also said : “ Lo : O King, 
since you practised deceit by uttering the words, ‘ Aswathama is dead ’ 
so you«are in a similar manner»visited with this appearance of Hell.” 
Narada then said: “ Heaven or*Hell is nothing but a mental state. Do 
thou bathe thyself in the celestial river, Mandakini and all (evil) 
will cease with tk# destruction of the three Qunas or orders of quali¬ 
ties ( VWJ, ).” Some even argue that self-praise is Hell and 

self-contemnnent is Heaven. Again, in the Puranas also there is a des¬ 
cription of Heaveh and Hell. The descriptions of the Puranas and the 
Koran are identical. The Bible and the Buddhist Scriptures also con¬ 
tain tha same description. If we consider man's nature we find inherent 
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in it the knowledge of a life after death, of the unavoidable fruits of our 

v work and a thirst after immortality. But there is in it no such know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the next world. ‘We are to continue *fco remain 
here only so long as God wills that we should inhabit this earth. But 
the fact, the t-ll-important truth is that we have no destruction,—why of 
men only—not an atom is destructible, so that it is all useless to 
discuss about the next world. 

r 

External things are revealed to us through objective observation, 
the inner mental truths through'introspection. The fact of immorta 1 - 
ity is a truth of the inner mental world as is admitted by everybody. 
It is not that one admits this by reading books or hearing of it oft 
from others; for, even among such tribeS as have ho written litera¬ 
ture and no intercourse with the civilised races, we still note this, 
sense of a life beyond the grave. Below is an account given by a 
faquir or an ascetic about the existence of this knowledge in the 
minds of the Rookies among whom he lived for a long time. The 
Rookies who inhabit the British territory eat- cooked flesh and are 
called the “ ceoked ” Rookies ; while those who inhabit the hills eat 

t 

raw flesh arid are called raw Rookies. When the venerable Faquir 
went to the Rookies of the Hills, they were bent upon cutting him to 
pieces but he escaped through the kindly offices of a Rookie woman. 
He observed that of these raw Rookies if any one held respectable 
by them died, a cooked Rookie was cut to pieces and added to the 
corpse. For it is their belief that the attending “ cooked Rookie” cut to 
pieces becomes the servant of the desceased in the next world. Again* 
A European having landed in an island in the neighbourhood of Japan 
saw there among the wild tribes a number of naked males going in a 
danq |3 with an old woman, when the European asked them why they 
did so. They replied : “ iShe is our old' mother. As she is very old we 

are taking'her to be sent to the other world. As she has borne us in 
her womb for ten months, so shall tOe also Bear her in our belly, 
we shall cut her to pieces and eat ,her up.” This they said in all 
seriousness. The European gentleman .then tried m many ways to 
make them abstain from such an action, but they replied, “ Why ? 
Since she is suffering from the infirmites of age in this world she will 
live happily in the next.” Another European gentleman has given us an 
account of the views held on this subject by all the different races of 
the Earth. He has shown that of the next world various ima¬ 
ginary accounts have been given by various races. Some have 
described Hell as a place of utter darkness, of huge flaming fires, of 
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deep pits full of abominable dirt and have also painted the manifold 

enjoyments of Heaven. • 

• • 

It would thus appear that the accounts of the next world vary witl\ 

each other Among the different races. Even the funeral ceremonies 
of different races are seldom identical. But there is a' unanimity # of 
opinion on the existence o£ another world than this and also on the 
unavoidable fruits of our deeds on earth. What is truth is also 
universal, what is fiction is not so. It is often to be seen that party 
spirit and sectional animosities are aroused only # in the attempt to 
^hape the tastes and opinion.^of*oth<jrs after one's own but, there can 
be no such feeling in the case of truth. As the seed containeth within 
itself all Ihe elements of the tree—its roots, its branches and all, so 
that what is not .in the^eeft cannot over be (and thus if I try to get 
wfltn flower out of a cocoanut tree, iT cannot ever be, what is not 
within a thing cannot come out of the thing ) ; likewise God has im¬ 
planted truth in everyone’s soul, so that \v4iat is not jn that soul—how 
shall it ever show itself without ? Why ?—verily there is a variety 
among men as amoqg trees. Wherein then doth this variety exist ?—in 
their tastes and opinions varying according to time, placj? and circum¬ 
stances. The body is the machine, we its owners—we«are work this 
machine. Nothing is destructible in God’s creation, therefore we also 
are indestructible. There is a life after death and «thc results of all 
our doings are unavoidable. The sense of this truth is natural tb 
the minds of man and current among all races of mankind. 


A SCHEME FOR THE INSTITUTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF VILLAGE GRAIN BANKS.—II. 

[ Continued from page 19, Vpl. VI.] * 

* , • 

* (1) Itihas khata .—In this book, the name of the person who proposed . 
the Dharyia Gola, the names of the villages for which it was established, and 
the proceedings of the meetings of the villagers shall be recorded. The 
Panchayets shall also record in tjiis book any other relevant matter connected 
with the history of the DharmajGrola. 

^2) Niyamdbali khata .—In this book, the rules and regulations in con¬ 
nection with the*Dharma Gola shall be recorded : and if any rule is changed, 
added to or expunged, the alteration shall be properly reoorded. 

(S) The Amdani khata .—In this book the quantity of paddy contri¬ 
buted as stock by *eaoh villager shall be entered against his name. The total 
quantity of paddy realised as increase or interest at the end of the year, the 
quantity of paddy given away in charity, or expended as collection charges, or 
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as the remuneration of the Goladhyaksha, or as charges for guarding, or for 
the maintenance or repair of the Dharma Gola, or for any incidental 
expenses, shall be entered in' this book. Afr the end of each tjear the 
Panchayets shall enter in words the totals of debit and credit* and sign 
their names. The totals shall be carried forward to tbe next year’s account. 

1 C * 

(4) Jamakharach khata. —All entries about the loan of paddy given 
to different individuals, and the realisation of loans and interest shall 
be recorded in this book. Every entry on the debit side shall be written 
both in figures and ^words, and, if practicable, shall be initialled by one 
other member of the Panchayets besides tbe poladar. 

(5) The Hatchita khata, —In this book, under the heading of each 
creditor’s name, the particulars of his transaction with the Dharma Gola 
shall ‘ be entered by the creditor, in his ewn handwriting, on if he is 
illiterate, by the hand of a friend or neighbour or by one of the Panchayet; 
but the creditor shall put the mark of his finger under the entry in all 
cases where he is urable to write. The name of the creditor shall be signed 
by himself or by his agent on the right side on the top of the page, as is 
U|ual in Ilatchitas. 

c 

(6) The JZ'p.atian khata. —In this book, the name of each creditor shall 

be written at the top of the pages, and their transactions, credit and debit, 
with the Dharma Gola on different dates shall be taken from tbe Jama¬ 
kharach, and entered- chronologically, and totalled to show the loans 
granted and realised. If, in the opinion of t*he Panchayet, tbe Hatchita 
khata is considered sufficient to answer the purposes of the Khatian, they 
may dispense with this khata. v 

If. deemed necessary, a few pages in<. this khata may be set apart for 
Khatiani of the Amdani khata. 

‘ {7) The Nikashi khata. —At the end of each year, the yearly account 

* ( 

of the Dharma Gola shall be prepared by the Panchayets and audited, end 
r the abstracts of the accounts shall be recov ded in this khata. The Pan- 
ohayets shall also record in this khata ary remarks they or the villagers* 
assembled in meeting, like to make regarding the yearly accounts. It will 
not be necessary to change this khata from year to year, several ‘years’ 
accounts being consecutively recorded in one and the same khata. ^ 

(8) The Mantabya khata. —If the Zemindar or his agent or any officer 
of Government, or any other person interested in the Dharma Gola visits or 
inspects the Dharma Gola, and wishes to write any remarks or su g gestions, 
suoh remarks or suggestions may be written in this book, o 

16. . Before any entries are made in any of the khatas in connexion 
with thetDharma Gola, all the pages of the khata shal^be numbered in. ink. 
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17. \frhen a person in the 'village Is in aotnal want, he may forth¬ 
with apply tb any of the Panchayets for a loan of paddy. ^ 

t 

18* »The whole Panchayet* or any two of them shall* then enquire into 
the extent of the applicant’s wants, and his capacity to redeem the loan, and, 
if necessary, they may call upon him to produce one of his friends as a 
Burety for the loan, before they sanction the loan of paddy from the Gola. * 

19. JTo person shall be allowed loan of paddy in excess of his real 
want, or in such a quantity as may prevent other villagers from getting 
loans wllen in want. . 

% 20. The 'Goladar shall ^dw*ays ^consult at least one amoi^g the other 

Panchayet before granting .loan to anybody. . • 

21. If any of the Panchayet or the Goladar transgress Buie Nos. 19 
and 20, any one of the villagers may call a meeting of the villagers, who 
shall deal with each individual case according to its merits, and may dismiss 
the Panchayet if necessary. 

22. The Goladar shall enter the name,*the father’s name of the person 

to whom paddy is lent; as also the quantity of paddy lent,—in the Jama- 
kharach khata, the entries regarding quantity being totalled in figures by the 
Goladar. * .* 

23. The quantity of paddy givln to a person on loan sh'all be realised 

with interest #iter the next harvest by the Panchayet. As a rule, however, 
every debtor shall himself bring paddy to the Dharjna (Sola in payment of 
the loan. • 

24. The date of payment, the quantity realised, the debtor’s name, 
<fec., shall be immediately entered on tire credit side of the Jamakkarach, 
and the s£me shall forthwith be entered in the Hatchita khata to which the 
signature of the debtor shall be affixed. 

25. If any debtor desire to pay only the interest and not the principal,* 
the same Bhail be accepted by the Panchaj&ts, if there be no especial 
grounds for refusal. The unpaid principal or the interest shall be con- ( 
Bidered sys a fresh loan for the next year. No person living outside the 
limits of the village or villages* for which the Dharma Gola is established 
shalljbe entitled to any loan in St he manner prescribed. 

a 26. Contributors to the* Dharma Gola and their descendants shall 
have priority of # claim in respect of loans from the Gola. 

27. In case a debtor fails to pay off the principal and interest after 
the next harvest* he shall have to pay off his loan during the next succeeding 
- harvest year with compound interest. 

, 28. The Panchayet shall take particular care to see that 90 per cent, 
of paddy due on acoount of principal and interest at the end of the harvest 
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year is realised. They shalK be responsible if tbe arrears exceed ten 
^par oent. 

( 

29. No debtor shall be allowed to withhold payment of his, foan for 
more than two years, except on the ground of total failure of «his crops for 
two suceeding years. 

' t 

30. The Panchayet may stop giving 108*18 to any person who has not 
behaved well in his transactions with the Dharma Gola, for a period which 
may extend to three years. 

ii 

31. When the stock of paddy will have increased to a thousand 
maunds, tbe Panchayets shall not lend more than 750 maunds during 
tho year following, but shall keep 250 maunds in the Dharma Gola as reserve 
stock, and they shall add 250 maunds next year to the reserve stock and 
so orr unless prevented by any unforeseen circijurfstanees, 1 - until the quantity 
of paddy in the reserve stock will have attained to (2,000) two thousand 
maunds, or such quantity as in the opinion of the villagers would be 
sufficient to feed them for the space of six months or more, during a year of 
total failure of orops. 

, 32. The Panchayet shall exchange old paddy for new paddy, when¬ 

ever they thin& -it necessary to do so, to prevent deterioration of the Btock. 

* « 1 

33. Any one living in the village, whether or not he be a contributor to 
the Dharma Gola shall have the right to exchange new pacldy for old 
p%ddy in the Dharma Gola up to a certain limit to be determined by the 
Panchayet, but he shall have to pay an additional quantity of two seers 
per maund of paddy so exchanged. 

34. No one will get a loan from the Dharma Gola for the purpose 
of opening shops to sell paddy, &c., or for Uny other purpose save and except 
to meet his urgent demand for grain for food. If any one is found to break 
£his or the spirit of this rule, the villagers on proof of wrong conduct shall 
as a punishment stop lending him paddy r for a'•period of three years frpm 
,the Dharmp, Gola, or he may be visited with some social punishment. 

35. Towards the end of each calendar year, 1 ‘ the Panchayets Bhall 
weigh the stock of paddy in the Dharma Gola in the presence of three of 
the principal men of the village, who will certify the quantity of paddy 
found in it. 

* 

36. They shall then prepare a complete account of the year’s tran¬ 
sactions, and a clear statement showing the stook of paddy at the commence 
ment of the year, the quantity given away as loan, the quantity realised, 
the quantity realised as interest, the quantity of principal and interest in 
arrears, the quantity of bad debts, and the quantity of decrease in stock on 
account of wastage, loss in weight, and other causes. 
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37. As #oon as the accounts aud the statement are ready, the Pan-^ 
chayet shall oonvene a meeting of the villagers, and the accounts and 
statement shall be laid before thfem and explained. ' 

• 

■ 38. The villagers shall carefully examine the accounts, and may 

saiiotion the striking off of all the b^d debts ; and the total amount shall 
be immediately debited in the A^ndani khata in the presence of the villagers. 
The total quantity of wastage should be carefully examined and if its 
percentage is unusually high, the Panchayets shall be required to explain 
the cause of such wastage td the satisfaction of the villagers. If the 
explanation is flot satisfactory, the Paijchayet shall be made liable for the 
loss, and the loss shall be realised from them in any manner that may* be 
settled at the meeting of the villagers. 

39. If the Villagers assembled at the meeting find that any defalcation 
has been committed by a Panchayet, they shall dismiss him and appoint a 
new Panchayet in his plice, and take proper steps to realise the amount 
defalcated with interest. The Panchayet may also be visited with some 
social punishment suited to the nature of the case. 

40. The villagers assembled in meeting will also sauotion thq 
quantity of paddy which is to be paid to th8 Goladar as re waror remunera¬ 
tion, and they will then finally sanctiois the accounts and statements, and 

at least ten of the Villagers shall affix their signatures to the statement of 

# • 

annual accounts, and they may record any remarks that they may think 
necessary and proper. # * 

41. If any Panchayet die#, or resigns his appointment during the 
course of the year, his place shall be filled up by the villagers without any 
unnecessary loss of time. 

42. At the end of each cal&idav year, it will be optional with the 
villagers to elect new Panchayets or to retain the old Panchayets. 

43. Whenever there is a change of Golad<vr m the keys of the Dharma 
Gola^vill be handed over to the %iew Goladar in the presence of at least 
three of the principal villagers. • 

44. T?he villagers ^issemble^P in annual meeting may, if they think 
necessary, alter or add to or expunge, any of the existing rules or may make 
new rules, and may change th^ rates of interest on loans by a majority of 
votes4K the contributors, subject always to the provisions of Rule 7. 

45. It shall be # the duty of the Zemindar of the village, or his autho¬ 

rised agent, to inspect the accounts and the stock of the Dharma Gola once 
every year, and to record any useful remarks or suggestions in the Mantabya 
khata. i 

46. The Panchayet will be bound to show the books to the Zemindar or 
his recognised agent, whenever they desire to inspect them. If any Govern- 
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( ment officer likes to inspect the books, and to inquire into the management 
*%f the Dharma Gola, the Panohayet will be bound to offer every facility to 
them, and shall request them to record in the Mantabya khata any ' remarks 
that they wish to make in connexion with the Dharma Gola. < 

, 47. If anyone makes any money contribution to the funds of the 

Dharma Gola, the Panohayet shall be bound to receive such contribution, and 
shall apply the money to meet expenses for repair, <Szc., of the Dharma Gola 
and shall also keep an account of the same. 

48. As a rule, all paymeuts for the erection of the -Gola, or railings or 
for the incidental expenses shall be paid in pntjdy from the Dharma Gola, but 
ib cases where oash payments are absolutely necessary, the Panchayets may 
sell some paddy and convert it into cash for the purpose. 

49! The villagers should mak? voluntary donations in cash or in kind to 
the Dharma Gola on all joyful occasions, such as of marriage, or the birth of 
a child, Ao. 

(f 

50. People passing by the Dharma Cola must make a bow or aalam 
or take off their hats according to their custom. 

Op 

51. No cne should indulge in intoxicating drinks, or, sing any other 
than sacred sdngs, or otherwise ooncjuot himself without proper regard for 
public decency or morals within the enclosure of the ’Dharma Gola. Any 
one found doing so shall be expelled ana punished. 

I 

52. The social punishments suggested in some of the above rules must 
not be of a kind too severe ; such for instance, as the denial of the villagers 
to assist in cremating or burying any dead member in the family of the 
delinquent; or the exclusion of the offender or members of <his family 
from the privilege of marrying themselves with other villagers or with 
members of their families, Ac. The ostracism of the offeuder for a week 

<> or a month from social gatherings or from the caste feast, Ac., should 
usually be resorted to. ’« r v 

4 , 

53. 'The Dharma Gola shall be the johit property of all persons of the 
village or villages for which it has been established. * The rights and privi¬ 
leges, which each villager shall have in the Dharma Gola, shall be as laid 
down in the rules. The people of the village or villages shall have no right 
to appropriate the stock of the Dharma Gola to themselves, or to ss,'' the 
stook and divide the prooeeeds amongst themselves. But ,if the village or 
villages be washed away by river, or the inhabitants of the village in a 
body are obliged to leave the village permanently, owing to the spread of 
malaria, or of pestilence, or to some other cause, it will be the duty of the 
villagers to deoide as to the best way of removing the Dharma Gola to some 
other place, or to divide the stook in the Gola in such proportions, as to 
enable them to establish two .or more Dharma Gola,* in .separate localities 
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where the people of the village are likely to remove. In ease of the failure 
of the villagers to do so, the stock in the Dharma Gola shall be transferred^ 
by the Zbipindar, or by some authority which may have* jurisdiction in the 
matter, to other Dharma Golas in the vicinity, or to any other institution of* 
• public utility. # 

Rai Parvati Sankara Chaudhuri, 


SVARAJYA-SIDDHIH.—XXVII. 


* [ Continued from page 253, Vol. V. ] 

IV. .Explanatory Notes. 

(1). The extreme subtlety of the Brahman has been declared in 
• ® • • 
the following passage of the* Chhandcgyopanishad (III. 16. 3) 

‘ sPr'i^T ssrrwrenvr tototow- 

5IIKI ”—■* This my Self within the heart eis smaller than a grain of 
rice, or of barley, of mustard or of the $yamakaseed, or even than the 
kernel of the Syamakaseed,’ And again in the same book farther on 

we read. ‘*T ^3* ^cprai* H ffrT^TT’—‘That 

which is this subtle essence—in That has all this its Self? That is the 
Truth, That is.the Self.’ • 


The argument is that anything that is gsoss "or material must 
have a body made up of pftrts; now as these parts have been united 
together to make up the whole, therefore they are liable to disunion 
also, and so the body must perish; but Brahman being the subtlest 
of the subtle is not made up # of component parts and so is nob 
liable to disintegration; hence it is existent. Compare in this 
connection the following two passages of the Panchadasi. 

w irataprereni ^ vm f^rarg n \-s>, n 


^2). The seeming blue colour of the atmosphere does not 
really exist but is only a product of the imagination, and the subtle 
imponderable ether (^STrernO, the substratum of this wrong supposi¬ 
tion, is the real truth. So also the phenomenal universe is falsely 
imagined to exist through the influence of Maya, but there must be 
some truth as its*basis on which Maya builds up her false fabrication. 
Brahman is that basis—the substratum on which this false structure 
has been raised up. 
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'3). Brahman cannot lie separated from anything in the world, 
\.becanse t it is the final resort or support of all. Just as we find the 
same trunk of a 'cree resorted to at different times by different things 
1 such as a serpent, a creeper, a rope or even a shadow, and sometimes 
anyone or all c of these may be separated from it, but the trunk does 
riot change and remains as it e was, and is therefore comparatively 
true, so also all things of the world may be separated from one another 
but not from Brahman which exists as the final basis or support of 
all; therefore it is true. 

(4) . v*nv. “All these 

created things have come into existence frorp Brahman as their root 
(during their continuance) they reside in It, and (at dissolution) they 
rest.in. It.”—Chhandogya.—VI.^8. 4. 1 

We see that Brahman is the receptacle which contains everything 
in Itself, It is not contained in anything else. If we were to imagine 
another receptacle vaster still, and including Brahman, then there 
would be an endless series of containers and contents, and so an 
absence of finality. Hence we^,accept Brahman sts the final container, 
and therefore 'Jt must be true. 

(5) . In the Mundakopanishad,, w T e find ‘ cT s %*ir* 

—'That white (is. 3 ., pure) one the light of all luminous things*, and 

also, ‘ W cTCI fa3TTO?T *nf=FT ffafrerofrr. I 

Tltrsr fwrOn II*—The Sun does 

not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, these lightings do not 
illuminate That, far be this fire from It. All this reflects but Him 
the resplendent One, and by His light does all this look bright.’ 
l Mundaka, II. 9—10. 

Just as a piece of w6pd cannot give foith any light of itself, but 
i blazes up only when fire is set to it, so plso nothing in this universe 
possesses the power of manifesting its^f, but .does so only*by virtue 
of the revealing and illuminating power of the self-luminous 
Brahman. ‘ • 

In the Gita also it is said, ‘ riWT STWiTSnTaihi: «T^0T* I 

?TOT feiowi if “Just as th^ Gun illuminates 

the whole world, even so does the Lord of this creation manifest it.”— 
Gita.—XIII. 33. 

(6) . When one in darkness imagines a rope lyin£ across the path 
to be a snake, it frightens him just as if it were « real snake/and 
he may even fall into a fainting fit through fern*; hence, the snake 
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in this case, has with relation to that man a real existence, called in 
the Vedanta a P rati vets ika or apparent existence. But when a light^ 
is brought* and the man perceives his mistake, he says that tlje snake 
is not true , it is only the rope that is really true. But even the rope 
'is only true from the standpoint of a man whose perception is clogged 
by ignorance; and when the^ light t>f true knowledge is kindled in 
his mind, he fii\ds that such things are “ imagined by ignorance, and 
have no more true existence than things seen in a dream; but men 
have practical dealings with, them as if they truly existed, so they 
are admitted to,cxist practically or conventionally.”* The man is now 
forced to negative or contrAffict his former assertion and to declare 
that not the rope but its substratum, the Brahman is the Paramar- 
thika or real truiih. In th^s way we have to negative real existence 
with respect to everything ‘that has 11 phenomenal existence. But 
' we must stop here, negation can go no further; Brahman is the 
finality of all negation. » 

In the Brihadaranyaka also the real existence of all things in 
the universe has been negatived by the passage ‘ ^fcT %fcT,’—‘ not 
this, not this/ i.e., nothing in this universe is the tr^th and then 
that Brahman is the supremo, final truth and that tliere is nothing 
beyond It, are declared in the passage. ‘ *r§TcTSTTf^fcl StapEn? TOTfef ’ 
—‘There is no other truth higher than This (Brahman.’) 


A NQTABLE PHILOSOPHIC WORK IN BENGALEE. 

[ Manava Tattva and Vama-Viveka —Part I, by the author of 
Arya-Sastra Pradipa : Published by Ratueshwaranand Brahmachari, 
1, Sastitolla, Baranagore, 24-Parganas, p. 485. Price Rupees two 

onl^J ’ • . 

It is an encouraging sign o?f the times that we are having so many 
original works in India from th<8 pen of Indian writers. Bengal, evi¬ 
dently^ has been taking the. lead. That great work of Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, the Economic History .of British India; the highly original 
prodffbtion from the pen of Dr. P. C. Roy, D. &c., of the Pre¬ 
sidency College,-*—J;he “History of Hindu Chemistry;” the Memoirs of 
Maharaja Nubkissen by Mr. N. N. Ghose; the History of Bengal 
during the rule of the Nawabs by Kalipvasanna Banerjee ; the Political 
History of Murshsdabad by Nikhil Nath Roy ; the History of Rajshahye 
by a most painstaking author; the historical monographs of Pandit 
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Satyachandra Sastri; the Standard work on the Sepoy Revolt by the 
*late Raj An i Kanta Gupta; the works of JBabn Chandra Nath Bose and 
of Bhudev Mukerjee; the monumental work of Dinesh Chandra Sen—* 

‘ “ Bangabhasa 0 Sahitya, ” or the History of the Bengalee Language 
and Literature prior to British Rule ; the History of the Castes and 
sects of Bengal (in Bengalee) by Nagendranath Bose, the famous 
Editor of Visvakosh or the Encyclopaedia of knowledge in Bengalee, 
which is also another monument of Bengalee industry, research and 
learning; the scientific Essays of Ram end ra Sundar Triv'edi; the 
Life of Michael Madhusudan Datta by Jogendra Chandra Bose; the. 
Life of Vidyasagar by Chandi Charan 'Banerji; the Life of Raja 
Rammohon Roy—by Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghose, M.A., B.L.; 
another life of the Raja—also the result of much pains and thought 
by Nagendra Nath Chatterjbe; the great work on the Life of 
Asoka by the late Babu Krishnabihary Sen ; the Life and Character 
of Lord Buddha by Krishnakumar Maitra; the Life of Lord Gouranga 
by Sisirkumar Chose; the work on Pali Grammar by Pandit Satis 
Chandra Yidyabhushan, M. R. A. S. (London), Professor, Presidency 
College; the g'uasi-philosophical treatise!* of Babu Kisori Lai Sarkar; 
the Vedantg. fellowship Lectures of Mahamahopadhay Chandra Kant 
Tarkalankara; Nigudha-Atma-Darsana or a Philosophical treatise in 
Bengali on the ..Mysteries of the Atma or soui-Life, by Babu Kali 
Nath Datta; that exquisite piece of biographical performance— 

“ Ramakrishna-Kathamrita or the Teachings of St. Ramakrishna of 
Dakhineswar as told by M, one of his most devoted disciples in the 
. very language of the Master;—several books on Ayurredic Medi¬ 
cine by some of the leading Ayurvedic practitioners of the city; 
the works of Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore,—Bombay-Sketches, and 
* Buddhism; the learned works of the late Ramdas Sen of Berhampore 
lately published by his "'sons ; that highly interesting, instructive and 
1 learned work by Babu Purnendu Narayen Singh, Government Pleader } 
Bankipore—A study of the Bhagavat Rurana in»>-English; “The Stray 
Thoughts on the Gita by a Dreamer ” which expound and crystallise 
some of the finest thoughts on the subject of the Gita; the latest works 
in prose and verse of Nobin Chapdra Sen and Rabindra Nath T^ore: 
and Rajkrishna Hoy and Girish Chandra Ghose; thg work on Raj- 
Yoga by Swami Vivekananda; the productions of Sivnath Sastri 
the highly original comic productions in Bengali of Mr. Dejen Lai 
Roy; the lucid commentaries in Bengali on the Hindu philosophical 
works like the Yedanta-Darsana, &o., by Pandit Kalivara Vedanta- 
Bagish; and similar works by Pandit Purna Chandra Vedanta-Chunchu, 
the astrological works of Narayan Chandra Jyp’tir-ratna; thd works 
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in the department of fiction by R. C. Dutt and Svarna Knmari Devi; 
all give only a general idea of^the kind of work that is being done by 
some of \>yr reputed scholars .and thinkers on this side of India. We 
have omittechfor the present all reference to the scientific and mathe¬ 
matical and antiquarian and philological researches of some of our 
most distinguished men,—the late Or. Rajendra Lala Mitra; Dr 
Mahendra Lai Qircar, Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr. Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, Dr 
P. C. Roy, Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Sastri, Mr. Brajendra Nath 
Seal, Rai'Bahadur Rambrahma Sanyal and others which find their place 
^in the transactiQns of learned Sooieties and Congressess and are not 
. ordinarily accessible to the pftSlic. ' ^ 

• 

We have also omitted all Reference here to the learned works on 
Law, known as the Tagore* Law Lectures which are mondments 
♦ of Bengalee industry, legal acumen and originality. We have also 
left out of our present account the names of magazines in Bengalee 
like the Bharati, the Sahitya, the Bangiya-Sahitya-Parishad, the 
Sahitya-Sanhita; the Bangadarsana and Prabasi; all conducted by 
Bengalees. But the/ all sh’oqf that the intellectual life of Bengal has 
not been stagnant of late; but that, on the contrary, it has been 
showing remarkably activity such as is destined to grow in depth and 
volume as tjie “days go by. The? stream of literary life in Bengal 
that owed its origin to the labours of Raja Ram Mohon Roy, Iswar a 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael # Madhusadan Datta, Bunkim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Hem Chandra Banerjee, Ramdas Sen, Akshay Kumar 
Datta, Raj Narayan Bose, ©wijendra Nath Tagore, to name only some 
of the most prominent of the clags, has been expanding and fertilising 
fresh fields of thought and enriching Bengalee literary life. 

The latest writer in the field of Bengalee, philosophical literature 
is # gentleman whose name is* not given out to the public but whose 
researches^and whose deep insight into the higher problems of life 
and thought as revealed in his works, and whose encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge both Eastern and Western loro entitle him to a far wider 
recognition than he perhaps*desires, but which he amply deserves, 
not mcactly at the hands of the ordinary public whose thoughts are 
mostly occupied faith the grosser concerns of everyday-life, but at the 
hands of the select few whose thoughts turn upward and whose 
yearnings mark them out as aspirants after the spiritual goal. The 
two volumes of bur author’s Arya-Sastra Pradip —appeared some 
year& back and marked him out as a man of special moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual gifts, lie has maintained and even enhanced his ceputa- 
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fcion as a most thorough-going student of the abstruser problems of 

• • m r 

' human life and society by his masterly dissertation on Manava Tattva 

_ * • 

and Vama-Viveka or the Essential Nature of Man judged,: from the 

philosophical standpoint and the Discrimination among the Castes. 
Judged even ffrom the view-point of mere form, the work takes a 
high place in the domain of literature. The author has not only 
done a most valued service to the cause of philosophy, oriental and 
occidental, but he has also enriched Bengalee literature to an extent 
which those who are versed alike in English and in Sanskrit, in'Western 
and Eastern learning, will alone be in a position fully to appreciate 
and understand. Those amongst us who are truly willing to held 
on the cause of Bengalee literature or of our ancient religious philoso¬ 
phy ^as^ explained and enriched by and coretracted with or differentiated 
from the philosophy of the WeSo could neVer rest satisfied until they 
have had opportunities of making themselves familiar with truly 
original works like the Aryv r Sastra Pradip, and the Manava Tattva 
and Varna Viveka. 


Editor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

r 

i 

1. Sri-Sri Rama Krishna Kathapirita (in Bengalee) Part I. by 
M., one of Sri-Ramkrishna’s devoted disciples: Pages 394. 

2. Ra mda S-Oranthaha.1 i: or the works in Bengalee of the late 
Ramdas Sen, Orientajist, Part I. published by his sons Manimahan 
Sen, Hiranmoy Sen and Bodhisatva Sen, Zemindars, Berhampore, 

L Bengal. Pages 453. Price Rupees two only. 

3. Bauddha-Dharma or ihe Religion of Buddha in Bengalee 

by Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, late of the Bombay Civil Service, and 
author of the Sketches of Bombay iff Bengalee : Pages 240. Price 
Rupees one and a half only. < 

4. The Hindu System of Self-culture : or. the Patanjala $oga 
Sastra by Kishori Lai Sarkar, M.A., B.L., author of the Hindu System 
of Moral Science, and of the Hindu System of Religious Science and 
Art, pujmshed by Sarasi Lai Sarkar, M.A., 121, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta. . Pages 160. Price Rupee One only. . 

/' * 

We propose to notice these books more at length in future 

numbers. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES: THEIR PAST HISTORY—A SKETCH. 

Modern researches by such eminent savants as Sir W. Jones, 
W. W. Wilson, Professor Max-Muller, Dt#. Royle, Sir W. Cunning¬ 
ham, Sir George Birdwood, and others, have established beyond 
all doubt, the fact that Indian Art, Literature, Science, and Philo- 

® I | 

sophy—all belong to a remote past. Burf the unfortunate^ ihing about 
them is that any attempt to traee their history is attended with 
numerous difficulties owing to a^ number of circumstances incident 
to the manners and customs of a people who were eminently religious 
and whose society being accordingly formulated cared little about' 
temporal concerns. The arts*and industries of India were no excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. 

It is, hbwever, desirable to get some idea of what we mean when 
we talk of the antiquity of these arts. But this is a task of much 
difficulty as we have said, from the little attention which used to be 
paid by our forefathers to the compilation of systematic accounts and 
to tllte canons of chronology. * 

The expression, “ ex oriente lux ” has now almost passed into a 
proverb being well known to many. Still, in some quarters this phrase 
is lookid upon as vague and indefinite as it does not refer to any one 
country in particular, as Persia, Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt. We 
find however in reading the histories of these countries that India is 
referred to by them as an object of admiration or of desire; and it is 
thus apparent that the phrase is intended to mean the richness of 
the ancient Hindoos in their artistic, industrial and decorative 
productions. 

Internal evidence of the antiquity of the Aryan arts we have in the 
Vedas. *The hymns q^the Vedas are considered even by foreigners 
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( to have been composed at least 1200 or 1300 years R O. In these 
Vedas there are numerous hymns, showing the prevalence of the 
arts- and industries in those days. Professor Wilson, in hi& introduc¬ 
tion to the Vedas, says : “ They were a manufacturing people; for, 
-the art of weaving the labours of the carpenters, and the fabrication 
of golden and iron mail are alluded to; and what is more remarkable, 
they were a maritime and mercantile people." In the Codes of 
Manu also we find frequent references to the artistic and manufactur¬ 
ing genius of the Hindoos. The space at our disposal and the 
scope of this article will not allow *us to support bur assertions bj*^ 
’'elaborate quotations. 

As regards external evidences—a host of them may be gathered 
from the accounts of travels' of foreign ambassadors, envoys and 
sojourners who used to visit the country being attracted to it by its" 
all-round, far-famed perfection ; as well as from the inscriptions and 
etchings that are now being deciphered amidst the mins of such 
ancient and historical lands as Egypt, Babylon, &c., which undoubtedly 
‘drew upon India for their we? 1th, both intellectual and material. 

f 

• t 

* * r 

That many of these arts have long been practised we know from a 
variety of proofs, as, for instance, in**our rock-cut tern pies and in the 
<■ dresses and ornaments of our gods, as well as in the fact of their being 
indispensably interwoven with the village life of our ancestors. Here 
also we cannot be profuse, but must give only a single instance. 
Terry, in his “ Voyage to the East Indies,” 1665, in describing the 
people of India, writes:— , 

“ The natives there shew very much ingenuity in their curious 
manufactures, as in their silk stuffs, which they most artificially weave ; 
some of them very neatl'y mingled either with silver or gold or fU with 
both; as also in making excellent ’guilts of their stained cloth or of 
fresh coloured taffata lined with theirupintadoeu, or of their* satin lined 
taffata betwixt which they put cotton wool and work them together 
with silk. They make likewise excellent carpets of-their cotton wool 
in fine mingled colours, some of them three yards broad af~d of a 
great‘length. Some other richer carpets they make all of silk, so 
artificially mixed as that they so lively represent those flowers and 
figures made in them. The ground of some other of their very rich 
carpets is silver or gold, about which are such silken flowers and figures 
as before I named, most excellently and orderly disposed throughout 
the whole work. Their skill is likewise exquisite in ^baking of 
cabinets, boxes, trunks and etandishes, cnri<^£fy wrought within and 
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without; infa'id with elephant’s i&feth or mother of pearl, ebony, 
tortoise shelf or wire; they make excellent cups and other things of j 
agate or Cornelian; and curioug they are in cutting of all manner of 
stones, diamgnds, as well as others. They paint staves or bedsteads, 
"chests or boxes, fruit-dishes or large chargers extremely^ neat which, 
when they are not inlaid as before, they cover the wood, first being 
handsomely turned, with a thick gum, then put their paint on, most 
artificially made of liquid silver or gold or other lively colours which 
they use‘and after, make it much more beautiful with a very clear 
, varnish put upoji it. They are aleo excellent at limning and will copy 

out any picture they see to the life." * 

. • • 

The arts and sciences, as known to the Hindoos, were reckoned 
according to Abul • Fuzl toJ5e about three hundred in number* The 
.Sanskrit books enumerate 64 silpas or fine arts. These are only the 
leading arts each embracing a number of subordinate divisions. In 
India everything was hand-wrought, and* everything down to the 
cheapest toy or earthen vessel, was therefore more or less a work of 
art. m 

• • 

• § _ 

Our space would only allow us to very shortly hint at a few broad 
divisions of the industries and arts that obtained in ancient* India. 
We would therefore only mention «a few important arts and try to 
give an idea of their past condition for the enlightenment of our^ 
readers. 

1.—Chemical Arts. 

The arts which are strictly chemical may be supposed to have 
originated only in a country whert3 chemistry had made some advance. 
Chemistry, it has been inferred, must have originated in Alchemy, 
which art was in extensive use in ancient India. We know from a 
varig^y of sources that the Hindoos .have tong been acquainted with 
many chemical substances, as *also that they have practised many 
chemical ifrts. The ordinary medals including tin they have long known, 
and they have prepared the oxides of iron, lead, tin and zinc. It is 
evident therefore that the Hindoos possessed many chemical substan¬ 
ces, »d that they knew how to prepare others. 

The broad hbgd of chemical arts includes a number of minor ones 
some of which demand special mention. Of these, metallurgy comes 
first. Though it is difficult to understand how a primitive people 
could have overcome the difficulties of smelting iron and of forging 
steeP, still since the Hindoos have long known both, they must have 
some hojv overcome those difficulties which proved so great an obstacle 
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to progress to other peoples. We know that the steel ths$ was manu- 
f factured in India was capable of competing with the best prepared in 
Europe. Iron and steel though not known in the earliest period of the 
history of some of the civilised nations of antiquity, were«known to the 
Aryans from- a very early age. Various descriptions of the manufac¬ 
ture of iron and steel have been'given Ijy observers in different parts 
of India. Mr. Heath, a gentleman previously a managing director 
of a steel and iron manufactory, writes:—“ We can hardly doubt that 
the tools with which the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples 
of porphyry and syenite with hieroglyphics, were made of India#-- 
( steel.” There is no doubt that the ancierio Indian temples and fortress¬ 
es were covered with steel instruments just as they are at the present 
day. ( That they made steel which Was highly yalued at the time of 
Alexander the Great, is evident from Porus making him a present of 
about thirty pounds of steel. And still earlier in Vedic ages we find* 
chariots armed with iron ard steel weapons, coats of mail and bright- 
edged hatchets. Even now the best Persian swords are made of 
steel imported from India, and Mr. Wilkinson has ascribed the mark¬ 
ings on tho famed Damascus blades to their having been made with 
Indian steel, 'which has long formed an article of trade between Bombay 
and the Persian Gulf. 

I a 

With regard to home-made arms, we notice such varieties as would 
appear to belong to different ages of the world, but are all actually 
in use in India at the present day, e. .g., chain and scale armour, 
both for horse and man, helmets and shields,, spears, battle-axes, bows 
and arrows with daggers of every variety. Some of these display 
in a remarkable manner our skill as cutlers, as for instance, the sword 
formed of two blades, and another in ' which pearls are let into the 
centre of the blade; and still more, the daggers contained one 
within another, ftll of hard steel with the line of junction so bfnuti- 
fully welded as to be hardly perceptibly even with a magnifier; so also 
the dagger which on striking separates into ffVe blades as these are 
nicely brought into juxtaposition.' ^he twisting of gun barrels and 
the damasks of our blades of steel havf been imitated in all countries. 
Thus, Indian steqkjj as been famous from the earliest antiquity, and 
the blades of Damascus, which maintained their pre-eminence even 
after the blades of Toledo became celebrated, were of Indian steel. 

In writing about Indian metallurgy we cannot help making some 
mention of the exquisite ornaments and decorations of gold and silver 
that used to be manufactured in past ages. The East and specially 
India,*have from time immemorial maintained a^gh reputation for the 
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excellence of its gold and silver work. ’ The Indian goldsmith had, 

sometimes to execute work on a truly colossal scale .which n5 
foreign 3 workman has ever attempted to perform. 'Mention is made 
of gold and silver ornaments and decorations in the Vedas, and 
although much of the skill that characterised their ancestors has been 
lost to the present-day gold and silVer-smiths, yet we may safely assert 
that they .still excel, as their ancestors excelled, many of their con¬ 
temporaries in other parts of the world. 

We would now only mention a few of the other arts that would 
come under this head. It would be. sufficient if we say that the manu- 
facture and use of copper, brass, bronze, bidery and glass were kqoiyn 
to the ancient Hindoos even to a greater extent than they are 
known to us at ^ the preseht day. They also excelled in tho arts of 
enamelling, cementing, bleaching, dyeing, calico and other fabric 
printing, gold printing, and manufacturing different kinds of pottery 
and earthen works. Lastly, be it said to^their credit that our ances¬ 
tors were also acquainted with the process of making and manufactur¬ 
ing soaps, lacquer-ware, sealing-wax, paper and leather. 

. 

2.—Textile Arts . - 

The scope of this branch of our subject is so vast that a separate 
volume on it' will not even suffice. But considering the limits of 
our space, we would only give a few important facts showing the 
prevalence and excellence . of the textile arts in ancient India. 
In the manufacture of textile fabrics we find at once the evidences 
of civilization, the cultivation of taste, and the progress of the higher 
industrial arts; for the covering and adornment of the person have 
claimed the greatest human interest. Cotton, silk and wool constitute 
the general basis of the textile fabrics; and their manipulation > 
through all the processes of preparatiom&nd manufacture into com¬ 
pleted goods has taxed the ingenuity of the human brain. Their his-j 
tory, therefore, is far more interesting than the history of anything else 
because they relate more especially to the welfare of the human body. 

The East has, from th$ earliest times of which we have any 
record, been famous for its textile fabrics; and India, notwithstanding 
the great meclfapical inventions of the West, is still able to prove her 
supremacy by producing her “ webs of woven air ” which her Western 
rivals try to depreciate by calling them “ the shadow of a commodity ” 
although at the*same time they try their level best to imitate her. 

Cotton .—The use of cotton,-and the fact of its being woveh into 
thread, were known so far back as in the age of the Rig Veda 
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where we find such expressions as t Ke “ weaver’s thread,” &c. In the 
' institutes of Manu it is declared, “Let a weaver who has received ten 

palds of cotton thread give them back increased to eleven, &g.,‘ &c.” 

€ 

Cotton-weaving is an immemorial industry in India. Odrhd, , 
gazi and other descriptions of coarse cotton fabrics pointed to the 
first epoch of cotton manufacture in the world, while its highest 
development was the muslins like “ Running Water,” “ Evening Dew,” 
&c., which were woven in India when Egypt built her pyramids, 
Solomon reigned in Jerusalem, Romulus founded Rome, and Harun-al- 
Rashid wfent his nocturnal rounds c in Bkgljdad. * r*" 

1 t 

« «The chief machines by which the raw cotton was woven into 
such delicate fabrics which formed the Tela Ventosa of the ancients, 

C. ^ ' 

were'looms, spindles, and the primitive whqelS called* charkae. The in¬ 
strument which the weaver called his loom was only a few pieces of . 
wood and bamboo tied with shreds of twine and thread. The other two 
machines are widely known, for the grandmothers of many of our readers 
must have used them some day or other. The cotton industry pervaded 
tl\e whole of the country from the height^ 'of the* Himalayas to the 
coasts of the‘ «Comorin. The extent to which the cotton trade, raw 
and manufactured, grew in the ancient times, will t be inferred from 
the fact that in India in times pasti not only clothed her own people 
with her own cotton, but “ the European including the small British 
cfemand for cotton goods or calicoes before * the seventeenth century 
was met by importations from India itself.” A considerable portion 
of the population have always lived upon the cotton trade from the 
days of the Aryan conquest down to quite recent times. 

It is gratifying to find that the cotton manufactures still continue 
<- pre-eminent for fineness as well as softness. It has been deter¬ 
mined that this excellence is not owp'ng to any superiority in^he 
4 quality of the raw material, for even foreign spinners say that Indian 
cotton is unfit for delicate wares. The fineness, therefore, is due to the 
infinite care bestowed by native spinners and weavers on every part of 
their work, aided as they are by that rhatchlcss delicacy of toi&h for 
which the Hindoos have always been famous. This is no small advan¬ 
tage considering that the first, the best, and the mqst perfect of all 
instruments is the human hand. ' 

Silk .—Next to the cotton manufactures come the silk fabrics 
which deserve some prominent mention under this head:— 

“ India has always been famous, for her brocades, and freqtfent 
fdlu|»ion # is. made in the Ram ay ana and the Mahabharata to fine, silken 
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vestures. It is maintained by Sir George Bird wood that her kvnkha/p&iP 

were \^orn by Ulysses, Helen of Troy, Solomon, Qpeen Esther, ancl 
Herod. "When Herod delivered his last oration to the merchant^ ■ 
of Tyre arid Sidon, Josephus tells us he was dressed in an Indian 
cloth of silver well-known as Ruperi. For over eighteen centuries 
European Kings, Queens «and Princes, not to speak of Asiatic 
monarchs,*haVfe taken a delight in possessing some of the best speci¬ 
mens of Indian silk manufactures, either pure or worked with gold 
and silver, such as chandtara, 'mazchar and dup-chan, &c.” 

Macaulay* has recorded tfiat from the looms of Benares jvent forth 
the most delicate silks.that adorned the balls of St. James’s asd*of 
the Petit Trianon. The silk stuffs from Surat, Tanna Ahmednuggur, 
the brocades from Ahmcfdq&ad, Benares and Hyderabad, and the* loon- 
gees from Sindh, still command much attention and sale in • foreign 
markets in spite of the keen competition of the China, Japan and 
English silks. Fabrics were made of the^mu^ierro/^ilk, of tasar silk, 
of eri silk, muga silk, cricula silk and Burma silk, and under the 

East India Company were exported to Europe. m 

• * • 

Wool. —Like all other woven stuffs, woollen vests ajid cloths have 
been in vogue in India for a long time past, and their history also goes 
back to antiquity. As the skin* of the sheep was probably one of the 
earliest substances employed for covering the body, so its wool having 
the property of felting must easily have led to the discovery of some 
kind of cloth. It is sometimes doubted if woollen textures could 
ever have attained any perfection in India which is a hot country. In 
answer it might be said that thg climate in India varies very consider¬ 
ably in different parts and to its diversities are due some of the best 
Shawls, Puttoos and merinos of the country. m 

Speaking of woollen styffs, the hisWiy of the shawls could not 
be ignored. There can be no^question of the antiquity of the manu-* 
facture <of shawls in Jndia. 'Jhe woollen stuff mentioned by Valmiki 
as forming part of Sita’s dress was, according to Heeren, a Cashmere 
sha\fl. (Vide Heeren’8 Historical Researches). It is said that there 
wa|^a time when 30,000 shawl looms could not meet the extraordinary 
demand for this fabric. The superlative excellence of these produc¬ 
tions earned for them such names as “Falling Water,” “ Liquid Sun¬ 
shine,” &c. 

Carpets. —One other important thing deserves to be noticed under 
the textile arts. It is the manufacture of carpets. Climate ohiefly 
influences the habits and clothing of man. , Among the Eastern 
nations who have ttK^ve in warm climates, it is a time-honoreef practice 
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n to sit in the open air; and it is not therefore surprising that the manu¬ 
facture of carpets, durries and mats should reach such high eminence 
f here. . The best kinds of carpets still come from Mooltan, Mirzapore, 
Tanjore, Hyderabad, Gorruckpore and Khyrpore. c 

<■ 1 3 .—Maiyual Aria. * 

It now remains for us to enumerate only the different sorts of 
industries included under the above head. ° 


Lace-making and embroidery first deserves notice. The l&ces and 
embroideries of India were very much prized in the markets of Europe 
even as they are valued at the present day. 


Next comes jewellery; it is wholly unnecessary for us to give any 
detailed account of the growth and perfection at, which this art had 
arrived. 


I<D 


Stone-carving, and wood-carving had also reached a high standard 
in ancient India* as would be evident from a look at the different 
emblems of the gods and goddesses of the Aryans which abound in all 
ports of the country, and at their shrines and tempjes that still excite 
the admiration of the world in respect of their architecture, work¬ 
manship and finish. r 

s BHARAT BHANDAR. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES; THEIR ^PRESENT CONDITION 

—A SKETCH. 

Such then was the condition of the industries of Ipdia in the 
days gone by. A typical Indian village was the cradle of all kinds of 
arts and manufactures as would appear from the following extract 
«from Sir George Birdwood’s excellent dissertation on the “Master 
Handicrafts of India.” l < 

• <3 

L “ Outside the entrance of the single village street on an exposed 
rise of ground the hereditary potter sitse by his <rwheel moulding the 
swift revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. At the back 
of the houses which form the low irregular street there are tivo or 
three looms at work in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging 
between the accacia trees, the yellow flowers of which drop fast on 
the webs as they are being woven. In the street, the ‘brass and copper 
smiths are hammering away at their pots and pans, and further down, 
on the verandah of the rich man’s house, is the jeweller working 
rupees and gold-mohurs into fair jewellery, gold and silver earrings 
and round tires like the moon, bracelets and tablets and noserings and 
tinkling ornaments for the feet, taking his design^'Srom the fruits and 
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flowers around* him, or from the traditional forms represented in the 
paintings ^pd carvings of the great temple which rises oyer the* grove 
of mangoes "and palms at the encl of the street above the lotus-covered 
village tank. At half past three or four in the afternoon, the whole 
street is lighted up by the moving robps of the women going down to 
draw water from the tank, each with two or three water jars on her 
head ; and so whilb they are going and returning in single file, the 
scene glowg like Titan’s canvas and moves like the stately procession 
% of the Panathenaic frieze. Later, the men drive in the mild grepr kine 
from the morning‘plain, the looms are folded up, the copper-smiths 
are silent, the elders gather in the gates, the lights begin to glimmer 
in the fast-falling darkness., the feasting and the music are heard on 
every side, and late into the # njght songs^are sung from the Ramayarta 
apd the Mahabharat. The next morning with sunrise, after simple 
ablutions and adorations performed in the open air before the houses, 
the same day begins again.” • 

Such then was the daily life going on all over India in the village 
communities, among a people ha^py in theijr simple manners and frugal 
ways of life, and in the culture derived^ from the grand tenets'of their 
religion on which they Jived and moved and had their daily being, and 
in which the highest expression of ^heir literature, art and civilisation 
has been stereotyped for 4000 years. • 

But those days have passed # into History, leaving behind them 
only a sad memory to be^ fondled and caressed by a people who are 
slowly passing*towards abject downfall and destruction. Indian handi¬ 
craftsmen, for the sake of whose Works the whole world has been 
ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 3000 years into India (vide Sir George 
Birdwood’s Master * Handicrafts of Iudia ’ ) and who for all the mar¬ 
vellous tissues and embroidery they have wihught, have polluted no 
rivers, defamed no pleasing prospests, nor poisoned any air; whose skill 
and individuality, the training of aountless generations has developed 
to the highest perfection ; these hereditary handicraftsmen are now 
being evfty where gathered from tlieir democratic village communities 
in hundreds and thousands to plod on in gangs in the Government 
relief-works shovelling the earth from one place to another and carrying 
it on their drooping heads for the supply of the bare necessaries of 
life, and sometimes for keeping their body and soul together. 

No one can deny the*stern fact that the arts and industries are 
dying o*Ut every day; no one can for a moment ignore the plaintive cry 
of the expiring arts after^nearly two centuries of the British rule. -Sir 

10 _ 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES: THEIR PAST HISTORY—A SKETCH. 

Modern researches by such eminent savants as Sir W. Jones, 
W. W. Wilson, Professor Max-Muller, Dt#. Royle, Sir W. Cunning¬ 
ham, Sir George Birdwood, and others, have established beyond 
all doubt, the fact that Indian Art, Literature, Science, and Philo- 

® I | 

sophy—all belong to a remote past. Burf the unfortunate^ ihing about 
them is that any attempt to traee their history is attended with 
numerous difficulties owing to a^ number of circumstances incident 
to the manners and customs of a people who were eminently religious 
and whose society being accordingly formulated cared little about' 
temporal concerns. The arts*and industries of India were no excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. 

It is, hbwever, desirable to get some idea of what we mean when 
we talk of the antiquity of these arts. But this is a task of much 
difficulty as we have said, from the little attention which used to be 
paid by our forefathers to the compilation of systematic accounts and 
to tllte canons of chronology. * 

The expression, “ ex oriente lux ” has now almost passed into a 
proverb being well known to many. Still, in some quarters this phrase 
is lookid upon as vague and indefinite as it does not refer to any one 
country in particular, as Persia, Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt. We 
find however in reading the histories of these countries that India is 
referred to by them as an object of admiration or of desire; and it is 
thus apparent that the phrase is intended to mean the richness of 
the ancient Hindoos in their artistic, industrial and decorative 
productions. 

Internal evidence of the antiquity of the Aryan arts we have in the 
Vedas. *The hymns q^the Vedas are considered even by foreigners 
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( to have been composed at least 1200 or 1300 years R O. In these 
Vedas there are numerous hymns, showing the prevalence of the 
arts- and industries in those days. Professor Wilson, in hi& introduc¬ 
tion to the Vedas, says : “ They were a manufacturing people; for, 
-the art of weaving the labours of the carpenters, and the fabrication 
of golden and iron mail are alluded to; and what is more remarkable, 
they were a maritime and mercantile people." In the Codes of 
Manu also we find frequent references to the artistic and manufactur¬ 
ing genius of the Hindoos. The space at our disposal and the 
scope of this article will not allow *us to support bur assertions bj*^ 
’'elaborate quotations. 

As regards external evidences—a host of them may be gathered 
from the accounts of travels' of foreign ambassadors, envoys and 
sojourners who used to visit the country being attracted to it by its" 
all-round, far-famed perfection ; as well as from the inscriptions and 
etchings that are now being deciphered amidst the mins of such 
ancient and historical lands as Egypt, Babylon, &c., which undoubtedly 
‘drew upon India for their we? 1th, both intellectual and material. 

f 

• t 

* * r 

That many of these arts have long been practised we know from a 
variety of proofs, as, for instance, in**our rock-cut tern pies and in the 
<■ dresses and ornaments of our gods, as well as in the fact of their being 
indispensably interwoven with the village life of our ancestors. Here 
also we cannot be profuse, but must give only a single instance. 
Terry, in his “ Voyage to the East Indies,” 1665, in describing the 
people of India, writes:— , 

“ The natives there shew very much ingenuity in their curious 
manufactures, as in their silk stuffs, which they most artificially weave ; 
some of them very neatl'y mingled either with silver or gold or fU with 
both; as also in making excellent ’guilts of their stained cloth or of 
fresh coloured taffata lined with theirupintadoeu, or of their* satin lined 
taffata betwixt which they put cotton wool and work them together 
with silk. They make likewise excellent carpets of-their cotton wool 
in fine mingled colours, some of them three yards broad af~d of a 
great‘length. Some other richer carpets they make all of silk, so 
artificially mixed as that they so lively represent those flowers and 
figures made in them. The ground of some other of their very rich 
carpets is silver or gold, about which are such silken flowers and figures 
as before I named, most excellently and orderly disposed throughout 
the whole work. Their skill is likewise exquisite in ^baking of 
cabinets, boxes, trunks and etandishes, cnri<^£fy wrought within and 
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without; infa'id with elephant’s i&feth or mother of pearl, ebony, 
tortoise shelf or wire; they make excellent cups and other things of j 
agate or Cornelian; and curioug they are in cutting of all manner of 
stones, diamgnds, as well as others. They paint staves or bedsteads, 
"chests or boxes, fruit-dishes or large chargers extremely^ neat which, 
when they are not inlaid as before, they cover the wood, first being 
handsomely turned, with a thick gum, then put their paint on, most 
artificially made of liquid silver or gold or other lively colours which 
they use‘and after, make it much more beautiful with a very clear 
, varnish put upoji it. They are aleo excellent at limning and will copy 

out any picture they see to the life." * 

. • • 

The arts and sciences, as known to the Hindoos, were reckoned 
according to Abul • Fuzl toJ5e about three hundred in number* The 
.Sanskrit books enumerate 64 silpas or fine arts. These are only the 
leading arts each embracing a number of subordinate divisions. In 
India everything was hand-wrought, and* everything down to the 
cheapest toy or earthen vessel, was therefore more or less a work of 
art. m 

• • 

• § _ 

Our space would only allow us to very shortly hint at a few broad 
divisions of the industries and arts that obtained in ancient* India. 
We would therefore only mention «a few important arts and try to 
give an idea of their past condition for the enlightenment of our^ 
readers. 

1.—Chemical Arts. 

The arts which are strictly chemical may be supposed to have 
originated only in a country whert3 chemistry had made some advance. 
Chemistry, it has been inferred, must have originated in Alchemy, 
which art was in extensive use in ancient India. We know from a 
varig^y of sources that the Hindoos .have tong been acquainted with 
many chemical substances, as *also that they have practised many 
chemical ifrts. The ordinary medals including tin they have long known, 
and they have prepared the oxides of iron, lead, tin and zinc. It is 
evident therefore that the Hindoos possessed many chemical substan¬ 
ces, »d that they knew how to prepare others. 

The broad hbgd of chemical arts includes a number of minor ones 
some of which demand special mention. Of these, metallurgy comes 
first. Though it is difficult to understand how a primitive people 
could have overcome the difficulties of smelting iron and of forging 
steeP, still since the Hindoos have long known both, they must have 
some hojv overcome those difficulties which proved so great an obstacle 
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to progress to other peoples. We know that the steel ths$ was manu- 
f factured in India was capable of competing with the best prepared in 
Europe. Iron and steel though not known in the earliest period of the 
history of some of the civilised nations of antiquity, were«known to the 
Aryans from- a very early age. Various descriptions of the manufac¬ 
ture of iron and steel have been'given Ijy observers in different parts 
of India. Mr. Heath, a gentleman previously a managing director 
of a steel and iron manufactory, writes:—“ We can hardly doubt that 
the tools with which the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples 
of porphyry and syenite with hieroglyphics, were made of India#-- 
( steel.” There is no doubt that the ancierio Indian temples and fortress¬ 
es were covered with steel instruments just as they are at the present 
day. ( That they made steel which Was highly yalued at the time of 
Alexander the Great, is evident from Porus making him a present of 
about thirty pounds of steel. And still earlier in Vedic ages we find* 
chariots armed with iron ard steel weapons, coats of mail and bright- 
edged hatchets. Even now the best Persian swords are made of 
steel imported from India, and Mr. Wilkinson has ascribed the mark¬ 
ings on tho famed Damascus blades to their having been made with 
Indian steel, 'which has long formed an article of trade between Bombay 
and the Persian Gulf. 

I a 

With regard to home-made arms, we notice such varieties as would 
appear to belong to different ages of the world, but are all actually 
in use in India at the present day, e. .g., chain and scale armour, 
both for horse and man, helmets and shields,, spears, battle-axes, bows 
and arrows with daggers of every variety. Some of these display 
in a remarkable manner our skill as cutlers, as for instance, the sword 
formed of two blades, and another in ' which pearls are let into the 
centre of the blade; and still more, the daggers contained one 
within another, ftll of hard steel with the line of junction so bfnuti- 
fully welded as to be hardly perceptibly even with a magnifier; so also 
the dagger which on striking separates into ffVe blades as these are 
nicely brought into juxtaposition.' ^he twisting of gun barrels and 
the damasks of our blades of steel havf been imitated in all countries. 
Thus, Indian steqkjj as been famous from the earliest antiquity, and 
the blades of Damascus, which maintained their pre-eminence even 
after the blades of Toledo became celebrated, were of Indian steel. 

In writing about Indian metallurgy we cannot help making some 
mention of the exquisite ornaments and decorations of gold and silver 
that used to be manufactured in past ages. The East and specially 
India,*have from time immemorial maintained a^gh reputation for the 
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excellence of its gold and silver work. ’ The Indian goldsmith had, 

sometimes to execute work on a truly colossal scale .which n5 
foreign 3 workman has ever attempted to perform. 'Mention is made 
of gold and silver ornaments and decorations in the Vedas, and 
although much of the skill that characterised their ancestors has been 
lost to the present-day gold and silVer-smiths, yet we may safely assert 
that they .still excel, as their ancestors excelled, many of their con¬ 
temporaries in other parts of the world. 

We would now only mention a few of the other arts that would 
come under this head. It would be. sufficient if we say that the manu- 
facture and use of copper, brass, bronze, bidery and glass were kqoiyn 
to the ancient Hindoos even to a greater extent than they are 
known to us at ^ the preseht day. They also excelled in tho arts of 
enamelling, cementing, bleaching, dyeing, calico and other fabric 
printing, gold printing, and manufacturing different kinds of pottery 
and earthen works. Lastly, be it said to^their credit that our ances¬ 
tors were also acquainted with the process of making and manufactur¬ 
ing soaps, lacquer-ware, sealing-wax, paper and leather. 

. 

2.—Textile Arts . - 

The scope of this branch of our subject is so vast that a separate 
volume on it' will not even suffice. But considering the limits of 
our space, we would only give a few important facts showing the 
prevalence and excellence . of the textile arts in ancient India. 
In the manufacture of textile fabrics we find at once the evidences 
of civilization, the cultivation of taste, and the progress of the higher 
industrial arts; for the covering and adornment of the person have 
claimed the greatest human interest. Cotton, silk and wool constitute 
the general basis of the textile fabrics; and their manipulation > 
through all the processes of preparatiom&nd manufacture into com¬ 
pleted goods has taxed the ingenuity of the human brain. Their his-j 
tory, therefore, is far more interesting than the history of anything else 
because they relate more especially to the welfare of the human body. 

The East has, from th$ earliest times of which we have any 
record, been famous for its textile fabrics; and India, notwithstanding 
the great meclfapical inventions of the West, is still able to prove her 
supremacy by producing her “ webs of woven air ” which her Western 
rivals try to depreciate by calling them “ the shadow of a commodity ” 
although at the*same time they try their level best to imitate her. 

Cotton .—The use of cotton,-and the fact of its being woveh into 
thread, were known so far back as in the age of the Rig Veda 
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where we find such expressions as t Ke “ weaver’s thread,” &c. In the 
' institutes of Manu it is declared, “Let a weaver who has received ten 

palds of cotton thread give them back increased to eleven, &g.,‘ &c.” 

€ 

Cotton-weaving is an immemorial industry in India. Odrhd, , 
gazi and other descriptions of coarse cotton fabrics pointed to the 
first epoch of cotton manufacture in the world, while its highest 
development was the muslins like “ Running Water,” “ Evening Dew,” 
&c., which were woven in India when Egypt built her pyramids, 
Solomon reigned in Jerusalem, Romulus founded Rome, and Harun-al- 
Rashid wfent his nocturnal rounds c in Bkgljdad. * r*" 

1 t 

« «The chief machines by which the raw cotton was woven into 
such delicate fabrics which formed the Tela Ventosa of the ancients, 

C. ^ ' 

were'looms, spindles, and the primitive whqelS called* charkae. The in¬ 
strument which the weaver called his loom was only a few pieces of . 
wood and bamboo tied with shreds of twine and thread. The other two 
machines are widely known, for the grandmothers of many of our readers 
must have used them some day or other. The cotton industry pervaded 
tl\e whole of the country from the height^ 'of the* Himalayas to the 
coasts of the‘ «Comorin. The extent to which the cotton trade, raw 
and manufactured, grew in the ancient times, will t be inferred from 
the fact that in India in times pasti not only clothed her own people 
with her own cotton, but “ the European including the small British 
cfemand for cotton goods or calicoes before * the seventeenth century 
was met by importations from India itself.” A considerable portion 
of the population have always lived upon the cotton trade from the 
days of the Aryan conquest down to quite recent times. 

It is gratifying to find that the cotton manufactures still continue 
<- pre-eminent for fineness as well as softness. It has been deter¬ 
mined that this excellence is not owp'ng to any superiority in^he 
4 quality of the raw material, for even foreign spinners say that Indian 
cotton is unfit for delicate wares. The fineness, therefore, is due to the 
infinite care bestowed by native spinners and weavers on every part of 
their work, aided as they are by that rhatchlcss delicacy of toi&h for 
which the Hindoos have always been famous. This is no small advan¬ 
tage considering that the first, the best, and the mqst perfect of all 
instruments is the human hand. ' 

Silk .—Next to the cotton manufactures come the silk fabrics 
which deserve some prominent mention under this head:— 

“ India has always been famous, for her brocades, and freqtfent 
fdlu|»ion # is. made in the Ram ay ana and the Mahabharata to fine, silken 
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vestures. It is maintained by Sir George Bird wood that her kvnkha/p&iP 

were \^orn by Ulysses, Helen of Troy, Solomon, Qpeen Esther, ancl 
Herod. "When Herod delivered his last oration to the merchant^ ■ 
of Tyre arid Sidon, Josephus tells us he was dressed in an Indian 
cloth of silver well-known as Ruperi. For over eighteen centuries 
European Kings, Queens «and Princes, not to speak of Asiatic 
monarchs,*haVfe taken a delight in possessing some of the best speci¬ 
mens of Indian silk manufactures, either pure or worked with gold 
and silver, such as chandtara, 'mazchar and dup-chan, &c.” 

Macaulay* has recorded tfiat from the looms of Benares jvent forth 
the most delicate silks.that adorned the balls of St. James’s asd*of 
the Petit Trianon. The silk stuffs from Surat, Tanna Ahmednuggur, 
the brocades from Ahmcfdq&ad, Benares and Hyderabad, and the* loon- 
gees from Sindh, still command much attention and sale in • foreign 
markets in spite of the keen competition of the China, Japan and 
English silks. Fabrics were made of the^mu^ierro/^ilk, of tasar silk, 
of eri silk, muga silk, cricula silk and Burma silk, and under the 

East India Company were exported to Europe. m 

• * • 

Wool. —Like all other woven stuffs, woollen vests ajid cloths have 
been in vogue in India for a long time past, and their history also goes 
back to antiquity. As the skin* of the sheep was probably one of the 
earliest substances employed for covering the body, so its wool having 
the property of felting must easily have led to the discovery of some 
kind of cloth. It is sometimes doubted if woollen textures could 
ever have attained any perfection in India which is a hot country. In 
answer it might be said that thg climate in India varies very consider¬ 
ably in different parts and to its diversities are due some of the best 
Shawls, Puttoos and merinos of the country. m 

Speaking of woollen styffs, the hisWiy of the shawls could not 
be ignored. There can be no^question of the antiquity of the manu-* 
facture <of shawls in Jndia. 'Jhe woollen stuff mentioned by Valmiki 
as forming part of Sita’s dress was, according to Heeren, a Cashmere 
sha\fl. (Vide Heeren’8 Historical Researches). It is said that there 
wa|^a time when 30,000 shawl looms could not meet the extraordinary 
demand for this fabric. The superlative excellence of these produc¬ 
tions earned for them such names as “Falling Water,” “ Liquid Sun¬ 
shine,” &c. 

Carpets. —One other important thing deserves to be noticed under 
the textile arts. It is the manufacture of carpets. Climate ohiefly 
influences the habits and clothing of man. , Among the Eastern 
nations who have ttK^ve in warm climates, it is a time-honoreef practice 
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n to sit in the open air; and it is not therefore surprising that the manu¬ 
facture of carpets, durries and mats should reach such high eminence 
f here. . The best kinds of carpets still come from Mooltan, Mirzapore, 
Tanjore, Hyderabad, Gorruckpore and Khyrpore. c 

<■ 1 3 .—Maiyual Aria. * 

It now remains for us to enumerate only the different sorts of 
industries included under the above head. ° 


Lace-making and embroidery first deserves notice. The l&ces and 
embroideries of India were very much prized in the markets of Europe 
even as they are valued at the present day. 


Next comes jewellery; it is wholly unnecessary for us to give any 
detailed account of the growth and perfection at, which this art had 
arrived. 


I<D 


Stone-carving, and wood-carving had also reached a high standard 
in ancient India* as would be evident from a look at the different 
emblems of the gods and goddesses of the Aryans which abound in all 
ports of the country, and at their shrines and tempjes that still excite 
the admiration of the world in respect of their architecture, work¬ 
manship and finish. r 

s BHARAT BHANDAR. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES; THEIR ^PRESENT CONDITION 

—A SKETCH. 

Such then was the condition of the industries of Ipdia in the 
days gone by. A typical Indian village was the cradle of all kinds of 
arts and manufactures as would appear from the following extract 
«from Sir George Birdwood’s excellent dissertation on the “Master 
Handicrafts of India.” l < 

• <3 

L “ Outside the entrance of the single village street on an exposed 
rise of ground the hereditary potter sitse by his <rwheel moulding the 
swift revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. At the back 
of the houses which form the low irregular street there are tivo or 
three looms at work in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging 
between the accacia trees, the yellow flowers of which drop fast on 
the webs as they are being woven. In the street, the ‘brass and copper 
smiths are hammering away at their pots and pans, and further down, 
on the verandah of the rich man’s house, is the jeweller working 
rupees and gold-mohurs into fair jewellery, gold and silver earrings 
and round tires like the moon, bracelets and tablets and noserings and 
tinkling ornaments for the feet, taking his design^'Srom the fruits and 
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flowers around* him, or from the traditional forms represented in the 
paintings ^pd carvings of the great temple which rises oyer the* grove 
of mangoes "and palms at the encl of the street above the lotus-covered 
village tank. At half past three or four in the afternoon, the whole 
street is lighted up by the moving robps of the women going down to 
draw water from the tank, each with two or three water jars on her 
head ; and so whilb they are going and returning in single file, the 
scene glowg like Titan’s canvas and moves like the stately procession 
% of the Panathenaic frieze. Later, the men drive in the mild grepr kine 
from the morning‘plain, the looms are folded up, the copper-smiths 
are silent, the elders gather in the gates, the lights begin to glimmer 
in the fast-falling darkness., the feasting and the music are heard on 
every side, and late into the # njght songs^are sung from the Ramayarta 
apd the Mahabharat. The next morning with sunrise, after simple 
ablutions and adorations performed in the open air before the houses, 
the same day begins again.” • 

Such then was the daily life going on all over India in the village 
communities, among a people ha^py in theijr simple manners and frugal 
ways of life, and in the culture derived^ from the grand tenets'of their 
religion on which they Jived and moved and had their daily being, and 
in which the highest expression of ^heir literature, art and civilisation 
has been stereotyped for 4000 years. • 

But those days have passed # into History, leaving behind them 
only a sad memory to be^ fondled and caressed by a people who are 
slowly passing*towards abject downfall and destruction. Indian handi¬ 
craftsmen, for the sake of whose Works the whole world has been 
ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 3000 years into India (vide Sir George 
Birdwood’s Master * Handicrafts of Iudia ’ ) and who for all the mar¬ 
vellous tissues and embroidery they have wihught, have polluted no 
rivers, defamed no pleasing prospests, nor poisoned any air; whose skill 
and individuality, the training of aountless generations has developed 
to the highest perfection ; these hereditary handicraftsmen are now 
being evfty where gathered from tlieir democratic village communities 
in hundreds and thousands to plod on in gangs in the Government 
relief-works shovelling the earth from one place to another and carrying 
it on their drooping heads for the supply of the bare necessaries of 
life, and sometimes for keeping their body and soul together. 

No one can deny the*stern fact that the arts and industries are 
dying o*Ut every day; no one can for a moment ignore the plaintive cry 
of the expiring arts after^nearly two centuries of the British rule. -Sir 

10 _ 
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George Bird wood than whom a better authority it woulj3 be impossible 
to find on this snbjeot raises this note of wail in his excellent work, 
the * Industrial Arts of India/ and shows conclusively how greatly has 
India suffered from the decay of her native manufactures: Sir Alexander 
Cunningham and Messrs. Fergusson and Harrington—all excellent 
authorities on Indian architecture, sculpture and the allied arts—follow 
up this note in no uncertain tone. Sir James Caird, and Dr. George 
Watt—names not less known in India—are not slow in admitting that 
everywhere native workmen and artists are getting out 1 'of employ¬ 
ment; and Mr. Samuel Smith declared in the House of Commons a' 

* v fr * 

few years ago that handicrafts by which ten or fifteen millions of 
people gained their living, had been destroyed by the substitution of 
foreign for home manufactures. There are a hqndred diverse classes 
of artisans and labourers h/c the present moment in India whose 
fate seems to be well-nigh trembling in the balance, and who if no 
aid is offered them in the near future, will pass off leaving the country 
the poorer by their loss. No body can shut his eyes sensibly to the 
pitiful spectacle that is presented before him by the daily decline of 
the ancient industries. The jeweller's work of Mysore, Lucknow and 
Cashmere, the silver filigree won’t of Cuttuck, Dacca and Murshidabad, 
the printing of muslins and the enamelling of JFaipore, the cutlery of 
Peshawar and, Burdwan, the mosaic works of Agra, the cane-work of 
Chittagong, the glazed earthenware of Mooltan, the carpet and rug 
of Lahore, Amritsar and Benares,«. not to mention the thousand 
other specialities in ivory carving, leather work, trinketry, toy-manu¬ 
facturing—these are all dwindling away for causes into which we need 
not here enter. Mr. J. S. Cofctou writes in his article on India 


contributed to the English Citizen series:—“ Carpet-making fine 
embroidery, jewellery, metal work, the damascening of arms, saddlery, 
carving, paper-making/ even architecture and sculpture, hqve all 
alike decayed. An India supplying England with its raw products, 
and in return depending upon England for «all its important manu¬ 
factures is not a picture which the Indian may be asked to look upon 
complacently and without flinching. It has been said*even by 
Englishmen themselves that Indian handicrafts—each of vv^dch was 
based on a science, literature and mythology of its own—have been, 
or are being, destroyed by the intervention of Europeans, whether 
as rivals in trade or as mistaken reformers. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
truly remarked: From the days of the Romans ,up to our own time, 


the Indian trade has drained the gold dhd silver of Europe. But 



it is for us .at the present day to think that all our local 
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manufactures %re neglected and are dying ou£, reducing a once prosper¬ 
ous India to the condition of an abject beggar from door to door 
for the supply of the bare necessaries of life 2 The best proof of the 
decay of our industrial institutions will be found in the fact that so many 
classes of Indian artists are now giving up their hereditary vocations 
and are betaking themselves tp the tillage of the soil for the support 
of themselves and their families. The shadow of death seems to have 
fallen on every genuine Indian industry, and their ultimate dis¬ 
appearance* appears only to be a- cfuestion of time. 


• BHARAT BHANDAfL 


ANALYSIS OF CONSUMPTION AT THE PRESENT DAY OF* 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES IN INDIAN HOUSEHOLDS. * 

* [By Sir M. H. Bhownaggree, K. C. I. E., H. P.:—adapted from some of 
his published writings.] 

Of the 288,000,000 people who form the population of British 
India, it is roughly reckoned that 180,000,000 are agriculturists. If 
we entirely exclude this? great sub-division „of her inhabitant^ from the 
classification mentioned in the preceding sentence and jregard it as 
offering no market for manufactures of skilled industry, we still have 
upwards of 100,000,000 of people dt three times the whole population 
of the United Kingdom who might fairly be assumed in varying 
degrees to take such articles*in .daily use. In respect of the agricul¬ 
tural population, too, it must be remembered that they afford a vast 
field* for the ^consumption df rough cotton and woollen fabrics, which 
are at present to a large extent supplied by hand-looms. But confin¬ 
ing myself to the consideration of the wants of the 100,000,000 which 
extend to articles of skilled manufacture, let us try to discover the 
actual state of things : Let us try # to answer tjie question—what do 
these one hundred million of Indies children use everyday ? 

(a) . W% will talce the humblest individual first. We will find 
there metal pots and pans for cooking purposes ; kerosine or mineral 
oil and jrf&tches for light; cotton, bone or metal buttons, pins, hooks 
and Cy«, needless and thread, winch enter into the preparation of the 
family garments of yough native-made fabrics. Then there are tacks 
and nails, twine and tfbring, a hammer, and other tools, in many houses. 
All other articles, every one of them is of foreign make. 

(b) . Peeping into another household a stage or two up-raised 
in the •social scale, you find nearly all the articles common to the 
daily use of a European workingman: most of the culinary utensils 
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lamps, candles and soap$! papei, ink, pen, pencil, not a single one of 

which is made in India. His house is painted with colour or wushes 
of foreign composition, the woodwork of it is varnished with foreign 
varnish, his clothes are of European manufacture. 

i 

(c) . One degree higher again in the social scale, and four-fifths 
of the articles you find in the domicile of a peon, a petty school¬ 
master, or a clerk, and on his own and wife’s and children’s persons, 
are of foreign make. 

(d) . Then come the households of the large middle-class of the 
successful and comfortable tradesman, ( the merchant" and the profes- 

< sional man. 

t 

• (e) There, and in a still greatly degree in the mansions of 

millionaires and in the palaces of princes , the predominating propor¬ 
tion of articles is all of foreign manufacture. I try hard to recall to my 
mind what particular article I should find of Indian workmanship in 
places like the last. Some critics who do not fall in with my views 
might point to the.furniture. That would make a somewhat important 
, exception if I viewed this considerable part of a household as a superfi¬ 
cial observer would, but then he does not remember that, save in the 
simplest and crudest class of furniture a good proportion of what is 
known as local manufacture is nob native-made at all. The "springs 
of a coach or chair,v.the lining, the buttons, the thread, the hinges of 
a cup-board or box, the screw, the nails, ‘the locks, the very tools with 
which these put together and formed into shape are all made abroad. 
So that what remains, is the wood and the labour. That even these 
contribute their due proportion of profit to the native workers I doubt. 
English firms and European employers in very many instances control 
the production of the raw material and the labour, and very appro¬ 
priately take the profit of it, the Indian’s gain being the bare living 
wages of his daily toil. • 

Next let us turn to articles c used as food directly or indirectly. 
Naturally, and thanks to the system of religion and caste, and the 
observances and customs which are ( thereby enjoined on t*he vast 
bulk of the people, these articles are 1 merely confined to artjgles of 
native growth. Wheat, rice, grain and cereals, vegetables and fruit, 
milk and its products, which form the staple-food for large 'inasses are 
all supplied by the labour of the agriculturist and the farmer, and as 
they do not require skilled manipulation, the foreigner has not yet 
invaded this sphere of the country’s produce and supply. I$ut the 
entire English, Parsee, Eurasian, and Native Christian communities 
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a fairly 'large proportion of ‘the Mfthomedan population and an 
appreciable portion of certain Hindu sects,—on whom there lies 1^0 
obligation on the score of religion and custom, either to abstain from 
flesh or to avoid eatables not cooked in their own kitchens, are con- 
earners of tinned and preserved provisions, and of wines and 
spirits. It is difficult to form a 3 correct notion of the aggregate 
of this class, but placing it at the lowest figure with due regard to the 
status in' life which renders this consumption almost a necessity, there 
cannot be less than there millions into whose daily dietary foreign 
provisions and condiments aqd drinks are included. Although this is 
not a large proportion of th'£ population, still it is sufficient- to furnish 
forth a. good market. We must look at this item not only as regards 
the amount of money wniclj preserved food carries away from India, 
but by the light of the* waste of>raw material, or the diversion into 
foreign countries of the profits that ought to go into the pockets of the 
Indian people, as for instance in the ease^of tea, coffee, and condiments. 

We have now before us a picture, in the merest outline of the 
demand for manufactured articles which exist in India. The extent 
and condition of'that de'nand can be but inadequately realised from 
the few facts I have given above instill they are sufficient, to ghow that 
the needs of the people in this direction arc as varied as they are 
extensive. 

M. M.' Bhownaggree. 


FROM THE LIPS OF A SAINT: THE REALITY AND 
NATURALNESS OF ALL PRAYER.—XI. 

[ Continued from page 53, Vol. VI.] 
m ( Rendered into Rngliah by RqdhaJchmud Mookerjee, M.A. ) 

The worship of God is* prevalent everywhere. Wherever there 
is man*s habitation there €xist also various instrumentalities of 
worship. Every man worships and prays to the Lord of creation 
in a variety of ways. Different countries present diversities in the 
nfibhods (of worshipping God). Now, we usually have a look only at 
the outward ‘symbols or places of worship such as the temples: but 
where is He ? Where dwelleth the Supreme Ruler, Lord and Father of 
this wide universe ? If He were not to be found, if He were an object of 
mere speculation, then, verily, the peoples of all countries and in all times 
had not been so anxious for the doing of their religious duties. 
As we know, there are places where from time immemorial, divine 
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'- celebrations are being held ddy ana night without a brea|c or even 
a moment’s respite. Verily, Qod is a directly realisable Being and there 
are some who have so realized Him. Ar single man’s direct vision 
of Qod is the hope of a thousand. If even a single man should say 
‘ yes, I have realised Him directly,’ then springs up hope in the hearts 
of thousands upon thousands! Whatever country it is whose history 
we may happen to read we find that God has manifested His glory 
there. All this is no mere fancy; for, indeed, Qod is capable 
of direct realisation. If through eternity man had been all ih the 
dark about Him he would not, with such yearning, worship Him eternal¬ 
ly. He is hot the mere word or sound (God) but He ia: —the eternal 
Brahman doth abide. Hence if we seek to approach Him* in the 
proper spirit, with the true yearnings of tke ,fiearb, V e will have a 
direct vision of Him. All true 'Worship of Him therefore is a verit¬ 
able fact. Hence it is that men and women of all countries are con- 
r sbantly unburdening their heart’s cravings unto Him. HE is not a 
mere word of mouth, 0 bub He is one capable of direct apprehension or 
realisation. If we can indeed for once see Him face to face and say 
to rfiyself, “ This is He,” verily then our hearts shine forth in splend¬ 
our and, the wjiote universe radiates glory and our soul overflows in 
bliss. Hence it is that the Rishis of old have truly declared : “ 
anHgftfwq wfawfa r 

' [ Translation :—Whom knowing, the heart attains to ever-present 
bliss and fear away doth flee for ever.] • 

He indeed is a mighty a living, ever-present .Entity : HE is indeed 
capable of being seen. 

I have heard a narrative which many amongst us might also have 
heard. It is as follows:—Once upon a time there was a failure of 
rains in a European town." The devout among the people there, 
seeing the general suffering, went one ni^ht to the church to pray tb 
Qod to send down rains. With them went also a boy, whom everyone 
noticed with an umbrella on his shoulders. Then some of the party 
out of curiosity inquired of him thus: Well, none of us have^an 
umbrella here; why do you then take one itl this season of drought, in 
night time add without any evident need ? ’ The boy replied: 

‘ Why, you will be praying for rain and during the rains that will be 
thtts brought about, where should I get an umbrella for my way home if 
I did not take one now ? ’ All were astonished at the boy’s strong 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. When they got to the church, the pastor 
offered fipprityers indue form. Then, the whole congregration unite cl 
thdit'heakto idi cmd common voice of prayer, while thej^bdy alto 'prsydff 
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with an ^uplifted face full of appealing anxiety. Then, when tjprf 

congregration came out of the church to separate, they saw patches 

of cfoijds in the sky which very soon grew into huge, masses. 

overcasting the whole sky and came down in torrents. Then the boy 

laughed and said to everybody, ‘ Lo! none of yon have brought 

umbrellas with you ; if yoi\ did, you might have easily found your way 

home like mp.” 

Truly, we should be exactly as the boy was if we could really believe 
in the efficacy of our prayfirs'to God, if we could believe in truths that 
He will reihove our pains if we* tell them to Him. It is this faith 
which is at the root of ,the true religious spirit. It is of no avaH if we 
try to convince ourselves by reasoning into the belief that prayeus are 
heard. The child goes to its mother whenever it is hungry and 
asks of her food out of a downright belief that what it will ask 
of its mother it is sure to get—a faith that has nothing to do with 
reasoning.—Likewise, if we have a stTong fait) i, in our hearts, our 
prayers will emerge of themselves out of the very soul. Indeed, praying 
is as natural to hujnan beings as the holding with our hands, seeing 
with our eyes, walking on our feet, &c. For, it is prayer when we seek 
riches from a wealthy man when \te want them ; or when \fe ask medical 
help from tjre pfiysician. Pif^yer is, whenever there is the desire to 
remove any felt want. We do even pray to our servants when we ask 
of them help for the satisfaction of our needs: while the cry, “ Oh 1 
brother, help, help!” when \Ve are threatened with a watery grave is 
similarly also prayer. , 

[To be continued .] 


THE RIGHT PURSUIT OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
CONSIDEREb FROM THE PblNT OF VIEW 
OF INDIVIDUAL AS WELL AS INDIAN 
NATIONAL REGENERATION. 

[By Mahendra fal Sircar, M.D., D.L., C.I.E.] 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE MODERN AGE. 

^ It. was a strong conviction that urged me to undertake the 
of establishing # a national institution for science,* gigantic and ambi- 

* The author here refers to the “ Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science,” Calcutta—of which he is the Founder and Secretary and whioh has 
bepri in existence for over a quarter of a century. The present article is. an. 
adaptation from an address delivered by him on the 4th September 1902, at an 
annua) meeting of Association. — Editor , Dawn, J 
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^*Ious as it is, but the fulfilment of which I considered it the duty of one 
and all wHo have,the privilege of being born in the classic and ,sacred 
Spil of India. The conviction is, and it is "growing stronger Everyday 
of my life,—the conviction is no other than this—that circumstanced 
as nur country ill, with a past which for its intellectual achievements 
and spiritual developments placed her at the head of the countries of 
the world in those days and made her their instructress, and with a 
present having no respite from the invasions and oppressions pf phy¬ 
sical force—the distinguishing characteristic of the modern age—the 
only salvation of our oountry so circumstanced, not to speak of her 
winning back her lost prestige and taking a place among the civilised 
countries of the world,—her only salvation lies in our accepting 
things'as - they are, and in moving^ith the %pfrit of the age in which 
our lot has been cast. In other words, we must betake ourselves to 
the culture which has made modern times what they are, and the 
basis of that cult? 1 re is preeminently the cultivation and advance¬ 
ment of the physical sciences. 

' SCATTER i’JT RELATION TO 4 MIND: OR ENQUIRY INTO THE 
LAWS OF S0-0ALLED MATTER. 

Let me assure you, it is not mere policy to "anyhow preserve 
appearances and save our country which has forced this conviction 
upbn me. It is a sincere faith in the capability of the physical 
sciences to act as the firm and solid basis of the development and 
regeneration of man’s moral and spiritual nature which has prompted 
me to make the appeal to my countrymen that I have made to 
cultivate these sciences as they are being cultivated in the West. 
If I believed that matter was all, and there was no Mind behind 

that our present conscious existence was to be its last, that the 
universe has been, is and will be % fleeting show in which all ratiorpl* 
creatures play only transitory parts,—in‘other words, that the Cosmos 
is but an appearance and no more than a ( huge delusion, I would have 
acted otherwise than I have done. I would have taken care to spend 
my time happily in eating and drinking and being merry for to-morrow 
we die. I would certainly not have appeared before you now as I f el 
that the to-morrow here spoken of is for me as certain as to-day. 

No, my belief is, I have told you often that what we call 
matter is but the manifestation of Mind, of the Supreme Mind. I 
do not identify this matter with the Supreme Mind. What I believe 
is that it is a creation of the Supreme Mind with the impress of His 
image upon it, and therefore capable of development from lovfer to 
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higher after fixed and eternal laws'. I therefore cannot persuade myself 
to believe, as the greatest thinker ot England, and 1 may sAy of the 
world at the present day would have us believe, that consciousness 
being according to him “ a specialised and individualised form of that 
Infinite and Eternal Energy which transcends both <fur knowledge 
and our imagination, at death acs elements lapse into the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy whence they were derived.”* The beauty of this pro¬ 
nouncement is that he himself admits that this is “ a strange and re¬ 
pugnant conclusion.”* Strangb, It did not occur to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
that the Infinite and Eternal Ene*rgy jyhich could produce qpnscioua- 
ness of such exalted character as manifested in the greatest and 
noblest human beings, could not avoid the absurdity of extinguishing 
it for ever, and of thus creating a l^e at every step of specialization 
and individualization. It is consciousness which inspires the conscious 
being with a sense of personal identity, and to merge all conscious¬ 
ness in itself (that is, in the Infinite and Eternal Energy) is to destroy 
all sense of personal identity which it was its privilege to bestow. 

•THE SPIRIT OP TpE AGE. # 

Such being the case, the inquiry into the laws of soTcalled matter 
is but an inquiry into the thoughts of the Eternal Mind, and as such 
cannot but be profitable to all finite beings. And so jt has been, so it 
is, and so it will be, as long as these beings are linked with matters 
in such intimate relationship $hat the manifestations and workings 
of the mind can only take place through a material organization. To 
despise matter and to nftglect the study of its laws is to despise our¬ 
selves and to neglect our own interests. This has pre-eminently been 
the case with ourselves as also with the other Asiatic nations; and we 
are reaping the fruits of that neglect. One Asiatic nation, who were 
immeasurably our inferior in # ages past wlWh we were in days of our 
glor^, having understood the spirit of tfic age have acted accordingly 
and have ^thereby acquired a ^50-ordinate position with the foremost 
nations of the world, and are now the honored allies of the greatest 
of them all, under whose rulfe Providence has placed our destiny 
not ^ithout a beneficent design. As I have told you often and often 
that we are enjoying under the rule of this nation more liberty, more 
freedom of thought and action, than we ever enjoyed under our own. 
But alas! that I should live to see that liberty ominously being 
threatened in a matter which has been the greatest blessing under 

**Vide the latest work of Mr. Herbert Spencer,—entitled “Facts and Com¬ 
ments.”— Editor. Dawn. 
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British rule, which we have learned to prize as our highest privilege 

" and which our forefathers looked upon as the awmmum bonum, indeed 
the very end and aim of existence. r = 

r 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 
TOWARDS THE SPREAD OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 

AND OF EDUCATION OENERALLY. 

You are by this time familiar with the recommendations of the 
Universities Commission. Without imputing any motives to anybody 
I cannpt but observe, and it breaks.my heart to do so that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission'seem €o me to strike at the root of 
general education, and to discourage the "study of science. I have 
often looked upon Pope's celebrated lipe as expressive of cant of the 
worst description, whatever Ktfight haw3 been the poet’s intention. 
People, who are never tried of quoting it, forget that in order to attain 
to great learning we mu^t pass through stages of little learning and 
that sometimes fdr a variety of reasons we have to stop at some of these 
stages. Even what we call great learning is but little learning com¬ 
pared to thq vast unknown th$fc must forever retrain to be learnt, and 
that being so/vve must, on Pope’s principle, deprecate all learning. 

I must confess I never expected that the great tpen who formed 
the Commission should have virtually allowed themselves to be guided 
by that cant. It is not my intention to pass in review all their objec¬ 
tionable recommendations. Fortunately that has been done very ably 
by our distinguished countryman whom Aye happily have as our 
honoured Vice-President, Dr. Gooroo Dass Banerji. I can°only touch 
on a few points. In recommending t'ne fixing of a minimum rate of 
fees for our colleges on the grounds that “ fees must not be fixed so low 
as to tempt a poor student of but ordinary ability to follow a Uni¬ 
versity course which it is not to his Veal interest to undertake,”^ that 
“the work of collegiate education hefs been much impeded by the 
attendance at colleges of students whose abilities do not qualify them 
for University education,” and that “ if a minimum rate of fees is 
not enforced, the standard of education and discipline is lowered,” the 
Commission have displayed a horror of little learning and a sat. want 
of knowledge of human nature. That they themselves felt the un- 
tenability of their recommendation is shown by their immediately 
adding that no poor but really able student should be excluded, by 
reason of his poverty from the advantage of the highest education, 
but these should be secured for him not by oharging noininal 
fees or, by the indiscriminate bestowal of free studentships, or the 
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establishment' of free colleges, but *by a 'comprehensive and liberal t 
system of scholarships, provided by the State open to general com- * 
petition *a§ the result of University examinations. How these scholar¬ 
ships can b§ availed of by the poor students who are not allowed to 
* enter the University it is not easy to understand. .Even if the 
Matriculation examinations were assure test of ability, which they 
are not, no system of scholarship could be made liberal and comprehen¬ 
sive enough by any State or Government, certainly not by the Govern¬ 
ment of*India, to catch all the»able and poor students of the country. 

Just fancy what,Mr. Carnegie wil> think of this recommendation. 

• • • 

The system of scholarships recommended would end in a hug* 
mockery, And the result would be to shut out able and poor students 
from the portals of the Universities, that is, from the advantages of 
high education. Besides, as I have hinted, the Matriculation exami¬ 
nations, and indeed examinations as a rule, are not infallible tests of 
merit at all. Many a student who stood lowest in^the list at a first 
examination, has in subsequent examinations shown brilliant ability. 
In my humble opinion, to raise fees in our colleges would be to offer a 
premium to wealthy mediocrity, and to place at a discouwt*real ability. 
For the habitat of genius, a rare product, one in a million according to 
Galton,is morejbhe h*ut and the stjeet than the palace. This contempt 
of poverty, I am bound to say, was not expected "from the highly 
educated and enlightened gentlemen who formed the Commission. 

AN OBSTACLE TO* SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

The recommendations, of the Commission for the abolition of the 
second-grad@ colleges, that is, colleges which teach up to the F.A. 
standard only, and for the limitation of the B.A. to the literary course 
only, will inevitably have the effect of narrowing the field of general 
education and of setting an obstacle to scientific education. If these 
recommendations are carried oul, most* of the existing colleges will 
have to be closed. And will*not this be disastrous to the cause of 
education ? No one refjrets more than I do the inadequate equipment 
of our colleges generally for Jbhe teaching of science, but that some 
of them do teach well to the B* course of the B.A. degree is shown 
by tft result of the examinations. I do not think that this result is 
altogether due to'cram, and to memory, and not to intelligent under¬ 
standing of the subjects. I believe a good deal of real scientific 
knowledge is imparted by the institutions, and grasped by the 
students. And these institutions, therefore, should not be deprived 
of the opportunity of imparting that amount of knowledge which is 
calculate^ to create a taste for science and to be otherwise useful in 
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the affairs of life. We cannot expect, in this transition stage of 
° education in this country, to have fully equipped institutions for the 
teaching of sciedce, and we must endeavour to foster and not destroy 
' those already existing, however, inadequately equipped. r The Univer¬ 
sity examinations should be so regulated as to awaken them to their' 
sense of responsibility in this matter so as to compel them to have 
well-furnished laboratories. I do not think it is possible to have 
ideally equipped scientific colleges anywhere in the worlcf. We must 
utilize the materials at hand in the beet way we can and not aim at 
ideal impossibilities. 

r- o o 

„ a I am almost sure that the noble 'Lord at the helm of affairs of 
this, vast dependency, with his broad sympathies and his high states- 
maqstyp, will not accept the recommendations of ,the Commission in 
their entirety, so far of them at least as affect the growth of 
general and scientific education. If these recommendations ate 
accepted .by the Viceroy,* then there will be but one institution 
in Calcutta, with the exception of the Presidency College and 
the St. Xavier’s College, which will be capable of training students in 
£wo or at «the most in three^branches 6f science. Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and ‘that is, this Science Association of this city. Now just 
realize what our responsibility in the matter becomes. The country 
has arrived at a stage when self-reliance for one and all has become 
r & paramount duty. !f have been preaching this duty for a third of 
a century with scarcely any success/* It is now imposed upon us 
with all the weight of an impending calamity, and we ought to see 
if we are not capable of rousing ourselves from the .torpor that 
has hitherto possessed us. The rude shock the Universities Com¬ 
mission have given us ought to rouse us from that torpor. The 
question now is one of money and of a firm resolve to use it properly. 
There is yet money in th'fc country and. we ought not to let the oppor¬ 
tunity slip of making the best andi noblest use of it in endowing 
educational institutions, as is being done in Europe and Arfterica. In 
ages past the East set an example to the West. In the revolution 
of time it is now the turn of the East jfco follow the example "of the 
West. But. we must spend money with an unstinted handwt We 
must not squander whatever wealth we possess in idle amusements 
and show our spending, power for empty titles, 0 We must prove 
our enlightened liberality for the amelioration and elevation of our 
common country. r 


Mahenora lal Sirdar; 
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[Continued from page 61, Vol. F7.] . 

(7). » We have in the Gita (IX 4, 5, 6), “ All this world is pervad- # 
ed by Me of unmanifested form; all beings dwell in Me and I do not 
dwell in them. Nor do the beings reside in Me, jwst behold njy 
Divine Yoga ( i.e ., my power to bring about mysterious and apparently 
paradoxical phenomena). My self supports the beings and produces 
them (but) does not reside in them. Just as the wind blowing every¬ 
where and vast in expanse *re&ides in the Akasa, know this that even 
so all beings reside in Me.”* # * # * 

The meaning is that *the Jiva (or the Embodied Self) whefi it 
holds a body and keeps it up % is bound down by ignorance and Ahtffti- 
kara (or egoism), * and so* remains firmly attached to it, thinking of it 
as me and mine; but not so with Brahman ; though It creates and 
supports all beings, It does not cling to them ; It has no attachment 
as It is perfectly free from Ahamkara. So that there is no conflict 
between the non-attachment and the existence of Brahman. This 
also becomes furthei* clear Tr<jpi the example of the Akasa; the air, 
vast in expanse and existing everywhere on the eart/i as it is, rests 
in the Akasa or thQ subtle, ethereal atmosphere which pervades all 
space ; but there is no contact between the two; the Akasa does not 
cling to anything as it is not made up of parts ^Lvayavas). 

This is also supported by,such passages in the Sruti as, “ 

”—“unclinging, (It) is never attached” (Vrhadarawyaka 
Up. III-9-28) and " "—“ This Purusha is un-attached” 

[Ibid- IV-3A5). • 

(8. 9). That Brahman pervades everything in the universe and 
that It constitutes their inmost essence, have been very beautifully 
ill titrated by the following stories in the CfEihandogyopanishad. The 
great sage. Arum, in the course of his expounding the nature of 
Brahman*to his son* Svetakc4u, told him, “Bring a fruit of that 
Banyan tree.” 
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“ Here it is, sir,” said the son, «as he brought a fruit * and showed 
it to his father. 

' r 

‘ Break it opfen.’—‘ It is broken, sir.’ , , ‘ 

‘ What dost thou see there ?’—* These extremely minute seeds, 
sir.’ * 

* M 

* Break open one of these, my dear.’-'-‘It is broken, sir.’ 

* What dost thou see there (inside the seed;? ’—‘ I see nothing, sir.’ 

* My child,’ said the father to the son, ‘ this subltest essence which 
thou do$t not see, even from that cubtle essence, my dear, does this 
large tree' derive its existence. 'Believe* me, my dear. That which 
is this subtle essence—in That has all this its self. That is the 
truth : that is the self. That thou art. G Svetaketu.’ 

it • <• 

e* r 

“ Explain this to me, again, sir.” “ So be it, my dear,” said he. 

“ Put this lump of salt into water, and see me in the morning.” 
The son did the some. Next morning, the father said to the son, 

' Well, my dear, bring me the salt which you put into the water last 
night.” Looking for it, he could not fiijd it as* it had all melted. 
“ My child, tUste this melted salt from the surface. How do you find 
it ?”—“ It is salt.” 

“ Taste it from the middle, how fts it ? ”—‘ It is salt.’ 

*> 

* ‘ Taste it from the bottom, how is it ?’—‘ It is salt.’ 

* Leave off this water and come to me.’ He did so. Then the 
father said to him. * That exists for ever. In this (body) also, my 
dear, thou dost not see the Being; hut it is there.’ 

* C 

Just as the salt melted in the water cannot be perceived by the 
eyes, though it pervades every part of it but is perceptible by the 
sense of touch, so also Brahman, though not .cognisable by the senses, 
pervaded everything in the world and can be known by other meai£. 

(10) . We have in the Svetasvataropanishad (II), “ VP??! TT?n 
f*l|f*lP4Sr ”—“ He is the observer, intelligent, unattached and 

without any attributes.” • t 

(11) . In the Vrhadarawyaka (III-tf-23) it is said, “ 

”—‘ There is no other seer but This, there is 
no other hearer but This.” 1 

(13). The last and perhaps the best argument to prove the 
existence of Brahman, is direct, inward, self-perception. Everyone 
has a consciousness of existence. In every act of experience he 
has such a cognoscente as * J perceive this,* * I know this/; that 
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is, in every case he perceives or cognises that his ‘7’ is ever** 
existenf; or, in other words, the consciousness of, his self-existence 
arises always simultaneously with his perception of phenomena—the, 
consciousness of the Self never fails; therefore the Self exists. Says 
the Panchadas-t, ‘ How can the &a^tras convince that {inert) block pf 
stone in human form in whom there is no consciousness of perception. 
Just as i& a man were to say, *'1 don't know whether I have a tongue 
or not/ his words would be for his shame only, so also would be the 
expression, ‘ I have no consciousness of perception.'* 

. ^rrrrrfwaftt^T^fffi 

Durgacharan Vedanta-Samkya-Tirtha. 

Haranchandra Cha«ladar, M.A. 


SOME AUTHORS I HAVE KNOWIf. 

[ We are Indebted to the courtesy of the Northern Newspaper Syndi¬ 
cate, America? for the present article.—Editor.] 

What delightful memories I have of ^personal intercourse 
with many well-known authors—in some cases friends of my 
father before I knew them, and then my friends also. Authors 
as a rule are most pleasant people to know—especially novel¬ 
ists —but it is only natural that those who have made human 
character their study should themselves be full of human 
interest. 

b£aokm0RE. 

I often wish I had made notes of some, for instance, of 
the many stories, incidents and adventures related to me by 
the fhithor of “ Lorna Ifoone ” at diffe rent times during the 
last*twenty-five years of his life. Mr. Blackmore had a 

7? ft*** n 
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t curious and pleasant way of laying stress on certain words 
in a sentence when talking, and often of dividing the fmpha- 

, sis in one word even, so that there was something musical 

in his cheery “ pull your chair up closer to the fi ~er ; will you 

have a ci -garre or a pipe ' of tdbarkowritten words can 

convey little idea, but in tobacco, for instance, he usually 

pronounced the “ to ” softly and the “ bacco ” came in a 

sonorous “ bark-oh it was the same with cigar, a quiet “ ci” 

and gar became gar-rah—almost ,German in 'sound. For 

many years, when I first knew him, ,Mr. Blackmore smoked 

« 

a meerschaum pipe—or rather pipes. On his chimney-piece 
was* a‘ fine collection—sonjp of the r pipes were relics from his 
student days at Oxford, each with its history which he told 
with great gusto, the while he polished it lovingly with a silk 

handkerchief. He was very proud, or pretended to be, of 

having invented a meerschaum pipe which would stand upright 
resting on' £he bowl, from the lower part of which were two 
elbow-like-projections, one on each side. Mr. Blackmore’s 
pipes always reminded him of^some quaint story. It was 
great to watch him^carefully loading his pipe, looking at the 
fire, its reflection gleaming in his B eye, as his face lit up with 
a smile at the memory of some droll incident perhaps of his 
boyhood days, when he was at Blundell’s School. “ Did I 
ever tell you a story of how I paid out Temple (the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury) for hitting me on the head with 
his little brass hammer ?” “ Temple ” was at Blundell’s with 

Blackmore, and evidently a bit of a despot in his position as 
head boy of the school. A few years after I first jmet Mr. 
Blackmore I bought The Fishing Gazelle , and he being an 
enthusiastic angler took great interest in it, and wrote £ jt it 
occasionally, and often to me about it, always addressing me 
as “My dear Piscator.” Some years before, he died Mr. 
Blackmore gave me a wonderful book of hkckles and other 
feathers for fly-making, which had been left to him by his old 
friend Parson Gould, of Porlock, about who to he had some 
very droll stories.' 
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BLAdK. 

Another friend, the late Mr. William Black, was* also a 
keen salnlon angler, and took much interest in my little angl- 
•ing paper. *1 had great times with him salmon fishing in the 
north of Scotland, and I do not* know which was‘more enjoy* 
able—fishing with him in the .day or listening to him at night, 
when he and another friend and I sat round a great peat fire, 
while* the “ wolves howled,as Black said of the March gale 

which threatened to sweep # thS Lo # dge away. • 

• » 

The river we fished was the Oykell, one of the loveliest 
little salmon rivers imaginable, with a wonderful variety of 
pools and all fishable from* the bank or by wading. Everybody 
who has read Mr. William Black’s charming stories knows 
how well he could paint the beauty of»a Highland scene—the 
play of light on stream, and sea, and cloud, the purple gleam 
of heather, the sunset on tjie hills. I can see him now, as wp 
walk home to the Lodge, in the evening, stop anjS. look along 
the strath at the hillside beyond, then he would call to us, and 
point out the wonderful blinding of colour, where the foot 
of the hills met the edge y of the strath, fij/st a long bar o£ 
silvery grey where the mist from the river hung over it, then 
a broad band of riches^ purple like a velvet pall, where the 
dark undeiWood absorbed the light; above, standing out bold¬ 
ly from the hill top, the ruddy glowing fir trees backed with 
a sky of liquid emerald in which gleamed, like a diamond, 
some evening star. But the most go^eous sunsets I have 
eve? seen were when fishing pn the*Norfolk Broads. 

On the first ocdhsion I ffthed for salmon with Mr. Black, 
I ftnfr sure that he thought I was a perfect duffer; it was late 
in t^ afternoon after travelling for about sixteen hours, the 
last part of the journey a long drive in an icy wind. I felt 
more like bed tlian fishing, but Black said he had reserved a 
cast or two for me near the Lodge, so instead of going to bed 
I had to get into my salmon waders and brogues, and tramp 
ofi t6 the river. Arrived there, I put together a split cane 
salmon, rod whioh I had never used before and never used 

12 
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, again, and then Black said, “ Marston, you see thatolong white 
snake-like thing under the water there.” I said X saw it. 

“ Well, that’s a sort of a mixture Of rook and stones whioh 
you must creep along carefully as you fish the pool'down, and ' 
remember the water is pretty deep on each side of it, so mind 
how you tumble in.” I managed somehow to get out along 
the ridge, and commenced casting my fly, or trying to do so, 
for I found the rod was absolutely without backbone,* and 
would neither lift the line ofi^the' water nor send it through 
the air. I was still faint from the eo*ld, ride, the rushing water 
swirling up to my waist was icy # cold, I could hardly get 
twenty yards of line out an$ not fish, that, and there on the 
bank were two salmon anglers, and two Scotch gillies, watch¬ 
ing me ! Presently a ^almon came at my fly. I struck, but 
the weak rod whs no help and the fly came away. The same 
thing happened again, and then 1 palled out that it was no 
use, I could (.not fish a bit.- I meant that I could not fish , 

with that* rod, and as I then felt, but I knew my friends looked 

* 

upon it as being pretty near the actual truth, an/1 I did not 
blame them. At dinner I explained that I really could fish 
a bit, that I felt quite unequal to fishing that afternoon, 
blamed the rod and so on. I remember Black looking at me 
very solemnly and saying, “Well, MarSton, if you, don’t do 
better than you did this afternoon, we are going to write to 
the editor of the Fishing Gazette , and show you up as a 
fraud.” As I was the editor in question, we all had a good 
laugh at my expense. However' 1 , I had a fine greenh art 
salmon rod in my rod case, and after a few hours’ r practice 
next day began to get my hand in again, and shortly after 
I one day killed six lovely fresh-run salmon—the best take 
any of us had ; though next day Black got four and l^prten 
five fish. Alas, my friends Blackmore, Black, and Morten are 
dead, and I shall only in memory fish again with them. 

GENERAL GORDON- 

\ 

Some of the most successful works which publishers, 
bring out are suggested by them. X remember suggesting 
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one which ^although it was nefer written, gave rise to an 

occasion I shall never forget. When General Gordon wad* 

home after his victories in-China, I suggested to my father. 

that we should ask him to write an account of his life. He 

called in reply to the suggestion * but only to say that he could 

not write as he really had "done nothing to write about, and it 

was perfectly clear that he meant what he said so modestly,— 

but *to* have shaken hands with General Gordon is in itself a 

armory to treasure. • • 

. * KIPLING. * * 

It is difficult now^gjays to trace the effect of one good 
review on a book* but I*can give *an instance from my own 
experience where one good review was the means of selling 
hundreds of thousands of copies of an author’s works. It was 
in the old days of The Saturday Review. I was so much 
impressed by a review in it of some stories by a Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, which had been published in India 4:hat I wrote 
to the publishers in India, and luggested that we shoifld re¬ 
publish the stories in this country, and to this they agreed— 
one of the conditions they made being thaj^ the books should 
be reproduced in the same style as their Indian editions, as 
they wished to use our stock for their market. I had pointed 
out that the form of their edition, a thin 8vo in French grey 
paper cover, was not the bdst form for our market; but they 
preferred to have them in that way, and so we published at 
one shilling each, edition after edition of “ Soldiers Three,” 
“He Story of the Gadsbys^” “Under the Deodars,” “Pham 
tom Rickshaw,” &c. We # sent the brilliant stories to all the 
chief papers for review, and well and widely noticed thpy were. 
We <pent hundreds of pbunds in advertising them, and sold 
hundreds of thousands of copies all over the English-speaking 
world—a result which followed solely from my having read 
that powerful notice in the Saturday. 

A year or two afterwards I was surprised by a visit from 
Mr. \Kipling, who came into my office, shook me by the hand 
and soyl he felt he must oome and thank me. I said “what 
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for?”—thinking that it'was for having introduced^his works 
to the British public—for he was praotically unknown here 
until we did so. “What for?” he said. “Why, c for the 
Fishing Gazette. I am an angler.” 

v. Some months ago I read a review in the New York 
Nation of Captain Slocum’s “ Sailing alone around the World.” 
I have always had a great respect for the reviews in the 
Nation , and I at once sent to the American publishers for a 
copy of. Captain Slocum’s book. I was delighted with it, ^s 
I,think everybody who reads it must be, f and we arranged to 
publish it in this country, and already have brought out three 
editions. 

• i < 

R. B. Marston. 


RATIONALISM Versus REVERENCE: O.R THE ABUSE OF THE 
REASONING FACULTY IN MATTERS RELIGIOUS. 

In.these days when pure intoellectualism has taken precedence 
of all other human faculties and instincts and has .established an 
autocracy for itself dominating all matters social, religious and 
political, it has been ti.e growing fashion for. almost everybody, when¬ 
ever any religious doctrine or opinion < presents itself to his notjpe, 
to ask with a supercilious air of self-conferred importance “ Is it con¬ 
sonant with reason ?” as if the reasoning faculty referred, to by the 
speaker was something absolute, unchangeable or infallible. Even if 
you tell a child in his pinafore not to walk into a temple with his shoes 
on, he or she will at once answer you, “ Well, what is in a shoe ? It is 
made of the skin of a dead animal and .ve have also skin on our b^jy,” 
&c., &c. This is the specimen of reasoning which often proves a 
source of* great vexation and disappointment tc a really well-meaning 
man. It might seem a trifling matter and merely theoretical; but 
if we view it seriously we shall find that it is really working & great 
revolution in our society. A habit of using the reason, in ipason 
and out of season, ends in haughtiness, dogmatism, petqlence, impatience 
of authority, irreverence towards superiors in age or* in experience and 
is therefore a canker of society. In referring everything to our reason¬ 
ing faculty we forget that by it we mean the particular* reasoning faculty 
possessed by the individual speaker and not any reasoning faulty 
ip the abstract There is no doubt about the faot that the average 
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reasoning faculty of the common run*of me’n and even of the educated' 
classes is far below that ideally perfect reasoning faculty that can give* 
impartial, uncoloured, unvarnished, unprejudiced, fn a word, true 
verdicts on pvery question. To possess an ideal reasoning faculty for 
a man of the world is well-nigh an impossibility, circumscribed as he 
is by the limitations of .time and spade, by passions and prejudices, by 
motives of self-interest, by bonds of affection and so forth. Some¬ 
times these clogs lie on the surface and can be easily detected, some¬ 
times they remain in disguise, and then it is very difficult to bring 
them out and Geminate them. Sometimes it is family affection, some¬ 
times a personal pique or* idiosyncrasy, sometimes race* interest, 
sometimes, class interest,* sometimes political interest. Sometimes 
a mixture of several interests is brought to bear on a question, some 
of them being more remote than Others, lurking in subconscious 
•regions. The Hindu Philosophy calls these passions, interests, &c., 
Ws or enemies, as they are enemies against looking at things in 
their true light, and therefore of self-culture, and they are said to be 
the offspring of as the Gita says :— 

3tt*t iru sfisr Vs i . 

' quimsft foiTre fire n ’ 

• vifr i 

^nycf Vara tor i 

TfHr^rrPsr 1 

^ 5 srrwppi n 

i.e., desires (or appetites) and passions (anger) are the outcome of 
1 These are peccant, and insatiable. Know these to be 
enemies in this world. Just #xs the lire is covered by smoke, just as 
the mirroi*is covered Ijy filth, j^st as the foetus is covered by the 
womb, so appetites and passions cover true light of knowledge. 
Kaunfbya! this inveterate endmy of the truth-seeker, this insatiable 
fire £ desires obscures the reason. The senses, the mind and the 
understanding are said to be the seat of this fire ; through these it 
deludeth the embodied creature shrouding his wisdom. 


Thus these subtle foes that interfere with a true interpretation of 
any Question art? mainly responsible for our inability to arrive at the 
trutlf They also account for the diverse opinions that prevail among 
the most learned and enlightened men on the same problems. They 
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dan further be illustrated' from "bur everyday experiences. We all 
«know that what we see under one set of circumstances, we cannot' Bee 
if the oircums.tanbes are altered. It often happens that if we r^aft a book 
' again, some years after its first perusal, we get an entirely new light 
from it. Many ^things which we overlooked at first as being insignificant 
dr unimportant begin to assume considerable importance. Trifles and 
details which we formerly passed over, loom out into prominence. The 
reason of the same book appealing to us in such strikingly different 
manner must be sought in the fact that what we call reasoning faculty 
is not a constant quantity but a variable factor. In the particular 
instance, three things have happened: (if) the reasoning faculty has 
developed during the period between the first and second readings; (2) 
the ideas imbibed by the mind at the firsd reading have fructified in 
the brain ; (3) my experience 1 f of the world has greatly increased, so 
that I have cultivated acquaintance with and have learnt to take 
interest in many things whi^h I used to neglect before. 

If we study the history of Scientific Literature, we shall very 
clearly understand how very deceptive the reasoning faculty is, or 
rather how very vitiated our ordinary reasoning faculty is. The 
theories of light, electricity, head, &c., propounded in one age are 
upset by a succeeding age and we are still in the dark as to the 
exact nature of these. If we examine the sciences in such close 
Scrutiny, which if we ^tre true to ourselves nve must do, we shall find 
that they are still based on erroneous adumbrations of truth, theories, 
&c., and are still far from that perfect knowledge which alone can 
justify us in making it the guiding principle of our life. 

It may be said that reasoning is our only means of attaining 
knowledge and it will not do to condemn it. I however do not object 
to the employment and cultivation of the reasoning faculty, but I 
rather condemn the abuse of # this faculty and the haphazard anyj,,in¬ 
discriminate way in which it is used, specially when such a serious 
subject as religion is concerned. Reasoning is> a good servant but 
a bad master. Reasoning will be of use to us in the discovery of 
truth so long as we keep it within ( proper bounds, but if will 
blindfold us if we allow it to rise superior to our common-^nse, 
instincts, intuitions, inner vision, &c. In fact intuition is the quintes¬ 
sence of reasoning. It is the, fruitful source from *which we derive 
materials for arguments. We first catch an idea by instinct or intuition 
and then give it shape, colour, flesh and blood by recanting it in logical 
form, in order to present it to the public view. The greatest discoveries 
have been first caught by such instinct or ihtuition and then unfolded 
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and analysed in the language of reasoning to explain it to others. 
Newton^ saw by one touch of divine instinct that th§ apple fell to the 
ground because the earth attracted it. In this act of inner vision • 
was contained the whole complexity of the Law of Gravitation as the 
plant is contained in the seed. The^ highest truths both in Science 
and' Philosophy have proceeded from instinct, from inner vision, 
inspiration , B revelation and not by the precarious, factitious process of 
soul-less ^reasoning. 


Again reasoning is handicapped by many limitations.* It can 
appeal only to a particular*ciass of men, to a particular temperament 
or mood and to a particular age. Reasoning implies consciousness 
and consciousness implies^eflbrt. Evidently, therefore, reason.can be 
congenial to us when we have? sufficient‘leisure and are in a cheerful 
‘temperament. But in the hurry of life such opportune moments 
are rare. We are generally taken by surprise, behind our backs, as it 
were, when your reason will offer but sorry consolation. In our 
dangers and difficulties, in our grief or joy, in our vexations and per¬ 
plexities we seldom act at the instanoe of our reasoning* faculty, but 
are rather prompted by impulse or instinct. There are’ times when 
logic becomes positively repulsive. Tennyson when bewailing the loss 
of his beloved friend, Hallam, did not find reason an adequate means 
of stemning the tide of ove«flowing grief in hvJ heart. He did nof 
attempt to solve the problems of the immortality of the soul, the 
conception of God and other deep questions with which the loss of 
his dear friend was associated, by means of reasoning. For, 


“ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part 
And like a nfan in wrath the hf&rt 
Stood up and ansviered * 1 have felt.' ” 


Lastly, reasoning will scarcely reach up to the vast majority of 
the ignorant classes. Rhetoric«nd eloquence will appeal more to these 
than dry logic. It is quite plslin, therefore, that in our attempts to 
explsffSi religious doctrines through reasoning very many limits are 
set to us. First of all, we are to choose the educated class; secondly, 
those of them that have sufficient leisure and are in good humour; 
thirdly, this can happen only when the country enjoys peace and 
prosperity. Even if we admit reasoning, we never give it a place in 
the inner sanctuary of our heart. Truths imparted by means of. 
reasoning always loitfir on the vestibule of the temple. Doubt is the 
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twin-brother of reasoning. It is the inevitable after-effect of a logical 
conclusion painfully drawn. f 

Thus in every way we see that reasoning is the most* delusive, 
feeble and insecure means for imparting religious truths' and to build 
1 1 religion on logic is to construct a house on sand. It will not stand 
the waves and tides of time. If the Hindu religion were built on 
logic merely, it would never have survived the great political tempests 
that have from time to time beat against it. Not that it is inconsistent 
with logic, but that its truths are imbedded in traditions, forms, customs 
and institutions, as the gems are imbedded j,n gold. The religious forms 
and institutions laid down by the Hindu Shastras are consistent with 
thfe highest logic and fulfil the highest spiritual needs. In observing 
them we shall be imbibing the, highest spiritual influences and because 
they are so subtle, so unconscious, so silent in their operation, they 
are all the more effective. We can get a parallel for it in the operation 
of the Laws of Nature. Tliey are working silently and slowly upon 
us, yet their effect is not the less sure or less effective on that account 
We never become aware that we are undpr the Law of Gravitation and 
yet we cannot^escape from it. The moment we infringe it we shall be 
visited with punishments. Similarly, the moment, we act in contraven¬ 
tion of the Laws of the Spirit embodied in our religious institutions 
/md rituals we will begin to feel the evil effects. 

One of the modem saints has saic} : “ Jnan or knowledge is male 
Bhakti is female. The former has access only to the outside of God’s 
temple, but Bhakti alone is privileged to go into the inner apartments 
(or Andarmahal).” Our highest trvths are those for which we can 
assign no cold, syllogistic reasoning, but of which we can say like 
Tennyson. 

“ I have felt." 

[ To be conttYiued.] 

AmULyI CHANDkA AlKAT, &.A. 
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Presently Man enters ihto partnership with Nature. ‘ peath and life 
, play into each other’s hands. The sempiternity of Nature, her renovations 
and resurrections^ are Bhared by her associate Man. Humanity and its' 
festivals become cyclical with the cycles of the heavens, processional with 
the process of the suns. Man is clothed with immortality as with a veil, * 
r.nd his sanctities and pieties, hisi martyrdoms and heroisms, his ecstasies 
and agonies, like ghoBts, revisit the earth, their former scene, with the 
regularity of the seasons and the tides,—and their amaranth bloom is daily 
renewed, daily refreshed, with the votive tears and offerings of thq,heart. 

How far have we as a nation entered into this penumbra of immortality, 
—sharedJn this fellowship which Jiumanisfs nature and ’naturalises man 1 
Where are our consecrated symbols, our pious 0 rites, our national festivals 
of Humanity ? Historic Man and his historic appearances—where among us 
are the pilgrims’ shrines and temples dedicated to him—where the calendar 
of his saintB,—where his holiday or festival cherished in our national 
consciousness 1 Thou Bharata-varsha, land of pilgrimages and shrines!— 
but it is the Absolute, the Ubiquitous, the Infinite thou seekest and adorest 
amidst the illimitable ranges of the glacier-clad Himalayas, or the sempiter¬ 
nal roar of the vasty Indian Deep ! Man is overwhelmed, lost, Bunk into 
dothing, in .these infinitudes; and only the bleak,* 1 blank, desolate spirit 
is—the all-in-all, the universal gre^v in which everything appears grey. 
Yes, ours is the templeless temple, the shrineless shrine, for the Universal 
Inanity. There are no historic land-mffrks in the ocean, Vhe sky and the 
Jsills; neither are their human boundary-stones in Bbarata varsha. Endless 
generations of pilgrims have footed this trackless path and vanished ever¬ 
more : the measureless tread, the never-ending ever-beginning march of the 
generations, whispers in the dim corridors of Time, whispers and reverberates 
into a roll of far-off thunder. The individual is lost in the countless stream, 
the human is lost in the unconscious Ubiquity. 

Thou Bharata-varsha! land of Avatars and Lilas, thou hast dedicated 
countless shrines and pilgrimages to the supra-human and the infra-human 1 
The non-human, the non-hiistoric.claim thy land and thy people fon^heir 
own. A half-buried Sphinx in the split’s wilderness, mute witness of 
timeless time and changeless change,—*a half-burled Sphinx in the wilder¬ 
ness,—this is thy Genius, Oh Bharata-varsha! 

II. ! 

THE PICTURE OF HISTORIC ETERNITY; THE PERPETUA¬ 
TION OF HISTORIC MEMORIES: ROME; PARIS. 

Once, in an imperial assembly of the world’s fravants, amidst the 
ruins in the Capitol where long lines of Emperors and Porphyro-geniti 
looked down from marble pedestal or sarco-phagus,—in the heart of the 
Eternal City, Romp the ever-old, Rome the ever-new, at once the Mighty 
Mother, the Imperatrix and the mater Church of the world of man,/©»*•«« 
oriao. of the creed of Historic Eternitv_it wasermv nroud DrlVileee as 
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tive of Brahminism, to proclaim the message of another 

Eternal Ojder, the Spiritual Eternal, the cult of the Universal, the ■ Infinite 

in man, before which the world and the world’s history pass away, in which 

a Space itself vanishes into the Spaceless, and Time expires in the Timeless. 

[ N.B .—Principal Brajendra Nath Seal, M.A., was one of India’s^ 
Representatives at the Congsess of Orientalists in Rome, October, 
1899, where Jie distinguished himSelf by his paper on “ Comparative 
Studies in Vaishnavism and Christianity with an Introduction on the 
Historico-Comparative Method!" *We make the following extract from 
his Introduction’just to give tlje readej some idea of Principal Seal’s 
standpoint.—“ Besides thi§ theoretical interest, Vaishnavism mush 
possess a deep practical significance, as it is fitted to contribute very 
valuable elements to .the European Renaissance of the coming century. 
The Christian’s love to God is summetl up in Sonship, occasionally 
varied by the attitude of a servant or a friend. Compared with this, 
the range and depth of the Vaishnava sentiment must be confessed to 
be a new revelation of the divine possibilities of human love. The 
Vaishnava Sakhya (^p5T) and Madhurya (TinrSr), and the species 
of Bhakti taught by Narada must cofne as a new gospel of love to 
every devout Christian soul, and the Vaishnava conception of ‘ Life 
everlasting ’ in this earthly life, aij,d of God manifesting himself in the 
various relations of man and man, will be acceptable to an age saturated 
with the Positivist sentimeht and the Humanity of Christ.”—Editor,* 
Dawn. J * 

To-day, brethren, standing by the cenotaph of the patriarch and law¬ 
giver of modern India, from the vantage-ground of the spirit’s watch-tower, 
from which he reconnoitred the forces and surveyed the march of mankind, I 
bring back the message of Roman Civilisation, the cult of the Human in 
the Universal, and the Passion in the Infinite—the creed of Historic Man 
and hip fellowship with Nature and Nature’s cyclical life—the festivals and 
holiday observances, renewing the heroisms and sanctities of Historic Man, 
transplanting them as nu*slings of ifhmortality, and clothing Nature’s alien 
sun-rises and sun-sets with a glory not their own and thoughts too deep for 
tears. * * 

YA, they have made the Human and the Historic not only partici¬ 
pate in the order and revolution of the heavens, not only cyclical and 
processional, but also*abiding presences like the immensities of sea and sky. 
Breathing from pedestal and canvas, speaking from memorial column 
and aroh, ruling with holiday observance and saoramental rite, these 
monunfental cities of the West are greater Omergaus,^ rehearsing as in a 
perennial mystery-play the Passion of Humanity, its Agony, and its Hope 
of Resurv&otion. 
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Historic Eternity, doublo-visaged 1 Janus-faced, thynambis Rome, thy 
name is Paris 1—Rome-Paris,-Paris-Rome, the ancient and the modern, the 
Mighty Mother and the Mistress of the world. c 


Rome ! Rome ! Rome !—Rome is a vast amphitheatre rising tier above • 
frier, ruin on ruin, rampart over ran)part—rising from the dark deeps and 
hollows—mounting in terraced hills, in* winding ascents that painfully 
struggle up to the light,—mounting higher and higher into the blue 
immensity. Her foot is on the antique ruins, deep down in^ the dark 
passages, the Trajan Forum excavations' a*nd the Coliseum pit, the subter¬ 
raneous Cloaoa Maxima, and the yaultfed ^Catacombs. Hor loins are girt 
'gdt]^ the medieeval gloom, the 'devotional twilight of the Basilicas, the 
cadaverous glimmer of the monastic mortuaries, and the deathlike stillness 
of the Churches and convents, often growing [ike arabesques and grotseques 
out of the body of the Pagan temples, but aspiring heaven-ward in their 
steeples and spires ! But towering above these, on the Pinician Hill and 
the Janiculan, which you moqnt in flights of terraces and winding spirals, 
stands the Geniub of Modern Rome, of Federated Italy, outlined against 
the blue southern sky, and looking down in majesty on the wilderness at 
bar feet,-'—a wilderness of man’s,, dreams and adorations, loves and sighs, 
idle tears and divine despairs, in marble and stucco, canvas and paint, carv- 

• <g» " 

ing and mould. But look from the Pincio or the Gitwiicolo, as you will, the 
soaring majesty of St. Peter’s Dome, thaj floating Vision r in mid air, over¬ 
shadows your prospect, and even the brute Coliseum, that mammoth of 
stone, is an unseen presence. 

a 

Yes, Rome is an amphitheatre of the Ages, rising epoch above epoch, 
civilisation on civilisation. « * 


Thy other name, O Historic Eternity—Paris! Paris is a fabric of 
music, an architectural symphony of a Mozart,—the flesh and carnation 
of Raphael’s Eve—the Madonna-Mistress of Andrea del Sarto—a creature 
wriggling, coiling in its rfeked loveliness hissing with the serpentine grace 
and passion. * % 

Paris, the eity-wife by day,—the Bride of Nlghgj! O the Nights of Paris 
more magical than the Arabian NightB,—flaring up in thousand glares in the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Hotel de Ville, ifl the thousand cafe corit jrfcs,— 
blinded with stunning gloom in Faubourgs about Montmartre—pierc^ with 
rippling bursts of merriment and laughter, and vibrating to dance and 
song and revel in the thousand casinos and saloons ! Paris, en deshabille, 
somnambulating in the boulevards ! 


But behold the Magdalene woman washing the *foot of the»Lord’s 
Anointed 1 Paris is the New Jerusalem of the cult of Human«y-*-*of 
Historic Eternity. Equally in' hex Faubourg St. Antoine and hex Pare La 
tQbaise,-~jh£r Chi pps d’Elyseen, and her Bate duQijiogne—her Hotet des 
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her Place de la Concorde,—is. the new Revelation of Man,« 

enacted flay after day, night after night. Every stone stair and balustrade," 
e very facade and portico, every Place or boulevard, is stained with the« bloody 
of the martyrs of Humanity. These are the authentic scenes of the Passion 
Play of Man. • 

But it was at the celebratiqp of the twenty-fifth centenary of the foun¬ 
dation of Marseilles that I saw a new and wonderful development of this 
oreed. I saw the Sacrament of Historic Eternity here celebrated with the 
pomp of "David's consecration o£ the Temple, the Lord descending with his 
HoBt,—a sacrament rousing a whole people to the saint’s devotloqpl ecstasy 

and to imaginative ardours of «*divine poetic creativeness, and crowding the 

• 

many-vistaed life of twenty-five centuries, into a glorious month, a gloriou 
week, a glorious moment. Day an*i night, and night and day, every man, wofhan 
and child in Marseilles congregrated unde^,the blue canopy of the fteavens 
• congregated, in an endless monstrous moving mass to witness with a million 
upturned faces the eventful Resurrection of the Past, the fate-fraught . 
Revelation of the Future—to witness the landing of the Phoceans twenty, 
five centuries ago, their struggles with the Iberians, their settlements and 
concords in the dim pre-Christiap era,—the moving pomp and pageantry fit 
mediseval castles, giants and knights-errant—the siege of the city in the 
fourteenth century, the Governor delivering up the keys of the fortress,— 
the military cawalcade, the council ghamber, the badges and emblems of the 
city’s peaceful industries,—the crowned figures, of Liberty and Marseilles 
towering high on the tops of columns, and Fraternity and Brotherly embradb 
beaming forth from the million f&ces below. 

ra. 

THE HISTORIC CREED FOR MODERN INDIA : 

A SUGGESTION. 

Standing, I say, by the cenotaph of our Spiritual Father, I ask yon 
brethren, to brood on the secret of this wonderful resurrection, to learn the 
magic of this triumphant, Renovation,—to, initiate the cult of Historic 
Eteflfcity by instituting fetes, festivals and federal gatherings of national 
life, and establishing pilgrimages and shrines dedicated to the heroes, the 
martyrs, the saints of tlfe Father-land ;—and, as is meet, to consecrate our 
national Pantheon or Valhalla the Future by first raiBiDg a monument 
to theliving memory of our Father, Patriarch and Law-giver. 

•bs, Providence has ordained it. The monument over the Raja’s 
grave in far-off Bristol points the way. Who dreamt that a new pilgrim's 
shrine for the dusky dwellers on the palm-clad shores of tropical seas should 
be raised across half-mythical oceans and continents in the white island 
in tha storm-vexed northern seas under the cold sign of the Great Bear 1 
Yet, hundreds of Indiana have paid homage to that B^rine, and offered np 
their vows. On this very day, three years ago, three friends, Indan pilgrims 
stood, kdelt, on that hushed,^ mute and pale in the shadow of that 
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' monument. The autumn morning struggled out of the mists, and smiled 
with a new-born innocence,—beyond stretched the dim elm groves^relieved 
by miles and miles of the glorious green of* the English swards <and downs 
gently rolling away in the bluish haze to the silvery seas,—chequered light 
and shade—glittering pools and shiny rain multi-shadowed by the thin, 
wkite clouds over-head. Life was "Pushed r in endless repose—in stirless, 
rippleless, dreamless repose—only the grasses grew round .the grave, with 
a few autumnal blooms, pensive and pale under that stone canopy. Nature’s 
own peace without; within, the peace that passeth all understanditfg. 


Every, Indian visitor records his name ip the book that is brought to 
him by the kindly old keoper of the cemetery, and the simple folk of the 
fields gaze with reverence not unmingled with curiosity at the modest 
monument of the Oriental Baja, at which ‘huvdredB pf brown people from 
the land of the sun, in motley "dress and * head-gear, be-shawled and be¬ 
jewelled, kneel and offer up their vows and prayers. 


Bristol, I say, points the way. A monument in Stapleton Grove—why 
not also on the quiet village green of Badhanagar in the delta of the 
Ganges ? Why not the spot, hallowed by the- first (.manifestation of that 
Avatar of Historic Humanity ? Must we be content with a cenotaph— 
with the hollow fanfaronade of a dffy—with mouthing rant or mincing 
mimicry from the ephemeral platform or pulpit? . 

Nay—let us set'up a Bammohan Mela, an Indian Fair, as we Orientals 
know how to do it—a Mela with tableaux vivafits (as at Bamlila) of national 
History, with a Dharma-Mahamandal or Congress of religions, an Indian 
arts collection,' an industrial Exhibition, a literary re-union. They are going 
to hold a re-union of Bengali men of letters in Moorshedabad. The idea 
is felicitous,—the place and itB memorieS far from appropriate. The birth¬ 
place of Bammohan Boy is the heaven-appointed centre of our national 
fetes, federations and reunions. Emerald fields and yellowing patches, 
mango topes and bamboo-cl&mps, placid jhils arid murmuring streams,^.old 
village tanks and ruined gbats and tempos, will not be wanting in the 
delta of the Ganges. The house in whict*, Bammohan Boy was*born, the 
roof under which he passed his infancy, his earliest haunts and surroundings | 
should form a sufficient nucleus round tfhich to grow the pilgriif.* city 
dedicated to the memory of the Father of Modern India, as Stratford-on^von 
is dedicated to Shakspere’s, and Concord to Emerson’s. 

Shakspere lives in Stratford to this day, for Stratford* lives in Shakspere. 
The quaint old gable-house, the romantic Hathaway cottage in Shotover, over 
across the green lanes and corn-fieldB, the poet’s New Place, now .turned 
into a Shaksperean rp use urn, out of which you emerge into a sunny > litt]Jb 
garden, with .Hie traditional tree of Hie poet’s planting,-—and most hallowed 
Of; all, the fine mediaval Church Of. the Holy Trinity y*&h its 0othi£ arches . 
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and painted Endows and pointed Bteepfe ‘ bosomed high in tufted trees,’ and 
its modest tablet over the poet’s tomb in the dim-lit chancel,—round these' 
reminiscences, what a mausoleiyn has been built, attracting thousands of 
pilgrims fromjthe entire habitable globe ! From the Shakspere Hotel to the 
Shakspere medallion and jug, the Shakspere cup and matchbox,—they eat 
and drink Shakspere, they smell and tou*bh Shakspere—they light and smoke 
Shakspere,—and in characteristic , English fashion, they buy and sell 
Shakspere. And we, Hindus, in our national way—could we not set up a 
new Tirtha, a new Pithasthaqp, # a new Maha-mela, in the name of our 
patriarch and law-giver, theManu o£ Prajapati of our Modern Manwantara? 

• • 

Luckily, the occidental .genius for hero-worship, and the British eye*fcftr 
facts have preserved for us some personal relics of the Raja. Many of .us 
have had the privilege of seeiiig&nd touching the Raja’s pugree and mpabita 
to which he clung unto the last. We have casts of the Raja’s skull with 
"skull measurements and a phrenological chart. There are several of his 
personal effects. These are not airy nothings, imfc they want a local habita¬ 
tion, if not a name. They are human exhibits with talismanic power,— 
charged with human magnetism. 


Calcutta may be a city of Palaces—and Flats; it is not "yet a city of 
monuments, pace the monument in thd Maidan. The metropolis is* rich in 
memories, and, Eynong these none m«jre cosmic, more monumental, than those 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Victoria Memorial Ifall will bo a cen¬ 
tralised imperial affair, and, rightly conceived and embodied, may be a noble* 
exposition of the oreed of Historic Eternity ; but we require not only bullion 
in the mint, but also specie and current coin for daily transactions and 
familiar intercourse. Truth, Beauty, Heroism, every form of Inspiration, 
multiplies itself;—the sanctification* of Historic Man must come home to us 
in our daily walks and haunts, in our marts and chowks, in our squares and 
parks, in our schools and theatres, as well as in our museums and national 
galleries. It is thus that monumental cities rise** 


A central Ram Mohan Roy Library—Ram Mohan Clubs, literary, 
sociological, religious andPphilosophical—and Ram Mohan Chairs for Com¬ 
parative Religion and Comparative Sociology at the University—are amongst 
the desiderata of the intellectual life of the metropolis. The Raja’s resi- 
denoeMn Lower Circular Road, the original meeting-house of the Almiya 
Sabha, and the garden-house of Ramaprosad Roy, should be set free for the 
purposes of the clubs and the central Library. Busts, statues, portraits of 
the Raja will be multiplied with the not unlikely inception of a sohool of 
Indian artists. Thtf Bharata mangala, a Bengali epic, already commemorates 
him as its hero. No future Indian artist in colours 01^ marble, but will 
dedioate his talent to the historic or emblematic representation of the scenes 
and labours of the Raj^earthly life. 
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This will lay the foundation of the new oreed of Humanity in this land 
‘ of Avatars. Let the Baja teaoh 11 s the cult of Historic Eternity—-the 
Baja ,who was the eldest begotten of the Illumination in India, an<j our first 
evangelist and high-priest of the gospel and saorament of the. French Revo¬ 
lution. Begin r we to build—and the cenotaph will become a living shrine for 
heroic self-dedication, for votive Belf-*eonseoration. 

And now for a dream—a hope—a propheoy! I haye stood in Santa 
Croce’s sacred ground in Florence.* 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
‘ Ashes which make it holier, du’st which is 
Even in itself an Immortality, c 

c 

* * * Here repose 

Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, * 

The starry Galileo, witlrfiis woes. ■ 

Here Macchiavelli’s earth returned to whence it rose. 

But where are the boros of Dante, Florence’s mightiest son, the 
Patriarch of Italy! 

t Ungrateful Florence, Dante-sleeps afar. 

Happier Bavenna! on thy hoary shore 
' Honoured sleeps the immortal exile ! 

So sang Byron;—so will not siqg the poet of the Future. For Flo¬ 
rence’s reproach haS been wiped away. Three years ago, I gazed on the 
cenotaph of Santa Croce, tardily raised to •Dante’s memory in 1830—no 
longer a cenotaph, but a holy mausoleum, beneath which lay the bones of 
the immortal pilgrim and wanderer, now more than five centuries after his 
death revisiting his native earth, to preside over the city on the Arno, saored 
to the memory of Beatrice. * 

Standing by Dante’s new-old grave in Santa Croce’s sacred ground, 
what if I dreamt of the Baja’s future home-coming from beyond the 
seas.—the return of our rrince Arthur«from'the isle of Avalon? Lo ! our 

• l 

Prince dies not, but has passed, in trance ^; presently he will awake, and with 
his return the Old order shall again yield place to \he New ! * 

IBbajendra Nath Sbal, 

Principal, Victoria College 

Gooch Behar K 

* Santa Croce, the Church of the Holy Cross. “ The tombs of Machiavelli Michael 
Angelo, Galileo, and Alfieri make it the Westminster Abbey of Italy.”—-Byron, 
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IS MATTE* ALIVE ? SOME OF* THE* LATEST RESEARCHES 

OF DR. J. C. BOSE (D. Sc.) 

Ever since the birth of modern science men have been fascinated 
„ by the difference between the organic and the inorganic. The mystery 
of life, and pre-eminently of animal l # ife, has attracted »as many in¬ 
quirers as ever did the quest of the philosopher’s stone. For it 
seemed to imply a far greater mii'hcle. Its myriad individuality ; its 
eager movements : its peculiar forms; its growth of large from small, 
and back to embryo again; its persistence of species combined with its 
rapid evanescerfbe of individuals*; ahpve all, its possession^ of con¬ 
sciousness, rising into thought and knowledge—these and other charoc* 
teristics make up a phenomenon so complex and stupendous in its 
seeming unlikeness • to all«else in- Nature, that in the first enthusiasm 
of science, living things were inevitably assigned a place by themselves 
and a terminology of their own. 

But alluring as was tho task of dissecting out the mighty puzzle 
and putting it once more together, the scientific intellect had time 
after time to turn baok froni tjje attempt which it had already felt was 
foredoomed to failure. There were plants that move§ visibly and 
animals that never mpved at all ; and the very existence of the science 
of organic chemistry is an abiding protest in chemical regions against 
the arbitrary distinction between living and non-living products. 

RESPONSE OF MATTER. 

Yet there was one criterion of life which seemed to stand persis¬ 
tently alone. This was the characteristic of irritability, or power of 
responding to stimulus. You pingh your arm, there is an immediate 
response in the feeling of pain. In response to the stimulus some¬ 
thing is sent along tho nerve to the brain, which causes the sensation. 
In fact, we have here something like an e^ctric circuit, the effect of 
a sh(^k in any part of the body # being* sent along the conducting 
nerve to the detecting brain. If an isolated piece of muscle or nerve 
be connected with a detector of electric current—a galvanometer— 
then <^ch time a muscle or ucuve is stimulated by a pinch or shock of 
any kind, the thrill of response*is betrayed by an electric pulsation. 
These^lectric pulses give a faithful indication of the “ Livingness” of 
the tissue. When the tissue is killed the electric pulse ceases to beat. 
We can thus read the history of the life-process autographically 
recorded before our, eyes; we can watch the diminishing pulsation with 
the waning of life and the final arrest at the moment of death. The 
up and down curve of throbbing life is replaced by a Tine of immobility 
at the mement when ^passes into non-life. 
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THEN METAL IS A LIVING THING. 

* 

Thus, the pttlse of electric response is regarded as the ^criterion 
between the living and non-living. When it is not found we are in 
presence of death or else that which has never lived. A living thing 
iti responsive, a dead thing is* 1 not. The living response with the 
attendant phenomena of sensation was supposed to be due to the 
working of a " mysterious ” vital force which found its dwelling place 
in the living. <1 - 

Alas, however, for human boastfulness ! since as the result of the 

lhtCst discovery it appears that this harmless little arrogance of man 

eager to believe that his corporal brain and frame obey laws different 

from, hnd greatly superior to, t&ose whiqh ‘govern 'the mineral world— 

the seemingly innocent morsel of ignorant vanity is about to be 

refused to us. For as regards response, the gulf that yawned between 

vital and non-vitrl has been bridged, and the bounds of sympathy are 

pushed into a new domain by proofs that the responsive processes 

seen in life have been foreshadowed in .non-life and that even metals 

€ 

respond precisely in the same way^as human beings ! 

It is too early as yet to estimate the full significance of such in 
discovery. The uaity proclaimed is far-reaching and marks an epoch 
m scientfic thought. 

THE DISCOVERER OF THE LIFE OF METALS. 

^ <• 

Dr. Jagadis Chunder Bose, the Professor of Science r.t the Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta, is the discoverer of this life of metals. 

After taking his degree in Calcutta, he won entrance as a scholar 
at Christ’s College, Cam^dge, in the^ year 1881. His course there 
ended with the responsive ph«snomei^t4n the living and non-living. 
He subsequently undertook an extensive inquiry on the responsive in 
the transitional world of plants, and an account of this work has been 
published in the Journal of the Linnaeaen Society. «- 

After taking simultaneously the Natural Science Tripos air ’ the 
London B. Sc. degree, he returned to India to be appointed a 
Professor of Physics in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Ten years later his work won the recognition of t the Royal Society, 
which published his paper on the “ Determination of the Indices of 
Refraction of varidus substances for the Electric Ray." In the year 
1886-7 Professor Bose * spent nine months in^this country on his 
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first scientific deputation from the (Government of India. During thie^ 
period Jie received the degree of D. Sc. of the University ©f Londod 
in recognition of the value of his research. The scientific world both^ 
in England* and on the Continent was greatly interested in his 
apparatus for the detection and measurement of the properties of 
invisible light. • 

© 

Since his return to India in lfe97, Professor Bose’s investigating 
energy must have been redoubled to judge from its result. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that he should be sent once more to Europe by 
the Government of India ag *a delegate to the International Scientific 
Congress jield in Paris tWb years ago. This was specially due to* tbe 
great interest taken in the .cause of scientific progress by Sir John 
Woodburn, the Lieutenant-Governor^f Bengal. The first account of 
• Proft. isor Bose’s discovery,—“ The Responsive Power of Inorganic Sub¬ 
stances ”—was thus announced before the Paris Congress, a full account. 
of which appeared in the Transactions of the •Congress. Since 
reaching England he has pursued the many-sided outcome of his 
enquiry, and his eonfmunications have J?een published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society. In Ma^ last year he delivered^ on Friday 
evening a discourse* at the Royal Institution dealing from which he 
was unexpectedly led to his prdfeent line of investigation. It was the 
English physicist, Maxwell, who from theoretical considerations first 
came to the conclusion that ljght was a kind of electric vibration to 
all but a single octave of which the human eye was blind. (Similarly 
with the ear, there are hole ranges of sound inaudible to us; it is 
probable indeed that certain netes reach the insects which we shall 
never hear!) Hertz, in Germany, was able to produce electric waves 
by rapid electric vibration and narrowly anticipated in this Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the eminent English physicist. It isfby means of this invisible 
ligffi sweeping through space v*ith incredible swiftness in its mighty < 
billows that wireless ^messages jyre sent. Thus, with the discovery of 
electric vibration new realms of radiance possessing wonderful and 
unkn#kvn properties were.open^d out. 

Naturally the great difficulty iu investigating these rays arose 
from their invisibility. Some apparatus was required which would 
serve to detect thftm. Branly, in France, observed that the shock of 
electric waves produced changes in metallic particles by which their 
power of conducting the electric current became increased. What 
these changes might be remained a mystery, but *it was evident that 
; by thi& means detectors of electric waves could be made. At first, 
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however, these detectors or receivers proved very capricious in their 
action, but Professor Bose succeeded in producing a type of receiver 
which was quife consistent in its working. He was qjso able to 
construct a very perfect electric wave apparatus wi£h which the 
various properties of invisible li^ht could be studied and measured. 
It was the wonderful performance of ,this instrument that surprised 
and delighted the leading savants' who were amongst his audience 
at the Royal Institution five years ago. He took various so-called 
opaque objects—a book, human hair, block of wood, and so on—and 
producing electric waves with the help of his apparatus was able not 
pn[y to show that rays passed through these masses, but also to 
measure the angle at which the unseen light became' bent in its 
transmission. With unfailing certainty*’ ab>o the rexistence of hidden 
strains within opaque masses vfas detected by the same means. 

TIRED FEELINGS IN METALS. 

It was said that the precise nature of the changes made by 
invisible light on the mass of metallic particles which constitute the 
receiver remained a mystery,. In practical application this fact had a 
grave drawback. After receivings signal the detector would become 
fatigued from the strain and a tap had to be given to revive it. The 
whole thing went by rule of thumb. ’ If the receiver was to be made 
more sensitive so that messages could be recorded from a greater 
distance and with greater speed, it must be self-recovering so as to 
do away with the contrivance of tapping. To bring about auy im¬ 
provement, therefore, it %as clearly necessary that the theory of the 
receiver should be properly understood. In the course of a lengthy 
research, in which a very patient and wearisome investigation had to be 
made of all the elementary substances, Professor Bose lighted on 
several which exhibit se.f-recovery, ard of which therefore, receivers 
could be made which would require nc further tapping. He came to 
the conclusion, indeed, that the whole questiop was one of’ overstrain. 
This is seen on some materials like lead wire which become easily over¬ 
strained, while others such as a steel spring, exhibit, greater elasticity, 
and, therefore, more easily recover from the effect of strain. , ^ 

SENSITIVE ARTIFICIAL ORGANS. 

It was while working on his theory of th4 effect of external 
stimulus on matter that he was led on to a new line of investigation, 
the outcome of which was the construction of artificial organs which 
simulated the action of our sense organs. These artificial instruments 
transmitted the impression received from without to* he reoordecLby 
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metals were stimulated by a pinch they also made theirf autographic 
r records by electric twitches, and thus being responsive showed that 
they could in no‘sense be called “ dead.”. Nay more, it was found that 
given the records for living muscle, nerves and metals,^t was impos¬ 
sible to distinguish one record from the other. For the metals also 
when continuously excited, showed gradual fatigue ; as with ourselves, 
so with them, a period of response revived their po\jrer of response, 
even a tepid bath was found helpful in renewing vigour; freezing 
brought on cold torpidity, and too gre&t'a rise of temperature' brought 
heat rigor. * « 

' - METALS CAPABLE OF DEATH- 

< It is said, however, that the ultimate sign of life is inevitable 
death/ An animal is living as r k>ng frs it fs capable of dying. It is 
true that death can be hasteued by poison. Then can the metals be 
poisoned ? In answer to this was shown the most astonishing part 
of Professor Bose’s experiments. A piece of metal which was exhibit¬ 
ing electric twitches was poisoned; it seemed to pass through an electric 
spasm, and at once the sign of its activity grew feebler till it became 
rigid. A dosp of some antidote was next applied, the substance began 
slowly to revive and after a while gave its normal response once more 1 

But if the inorganic be indeed touched with this glimmer of 
Jiving response,'then it ought to be possible to construe artificial organs 
of perception. Of all the organs we ppssess, none is so wonderful as 
the eye. Professor Bose, therefore, turned his attention to the cons¬ 
truction of an artificial retina which would respond to light. But this 
particular organ has one advantagerover the human eye, inasmuch 
as its sweep of vision is practically unlimited, detecting waves of to 
us invisible light, whereas we are confined to a single narrow octave. 

HIS ARTIFICIAL EYE. <. 

f 

It was while he was striving to interpret the hieroglyphic records 
of his artificial eye that Professor Bose came upon certain hitherto 
unnoticed and extraordinary phenomena of human vision. Foi^if the 
action of the artificial corresponded wibh that of the real eye, then the 
peculiarities of both must be present in each. It may be saiu that 
according to the stress and strain theory the sensitive elements in 
the retina respond to light simply because they L are strained or dis¬ 
turbed by it, as a wire is strained by twist. Just as on the removal 
of twist the wire continues to vibrate, so do the strained particles in 
the sensitive retinh go on oscillating, and thus send pulsating currents 
to the brain. These pulsating ourrents again cause a pulsating visual 
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sensation, t'or if one look at a bright object, then shut the eye, the <j 
bright ^bject looked at will appear and disappear several times in* 
succession. These “ sight echoes” are very persistent and form the . 
incipient stage of the process we call memory. 


WHY WE HAVE TWO EYES. 


Another fact discovered* from the clues given by the artificial 
retina is that wlien we look at any object the two eyes do not, at any 
given instant see equally wpl^, but each takes up the work of seeing 
and resting alternately. One fall$ asleep, as it were, while the other is 
waking to its maximum cons^ibusness? and then vice versa. * 

Thus, # Professor Bose was'led to the paradoxical ‘statement that 
under certain circumstances \^e can see .much better with the eyes 
closed than with them open? .To prov^his it is only necessary to look 
at the light through a modified stereoscopic apparatus in which, instead 
of photographs, we Have placed two different inscriptions. 

On looking through this one finds two images superposed making 
a blurr. But on shutting the eyes the tangled writing is unravelled and 
the constituent parts are read clearly to the brain. . 

Thus sight lends itself to interpretation by the process of strain 
and self-recovery amongst sensitive atoms; and what is true of the 
complex organism of the eye is found common to all nerve, all muscle, 
and to that matter which wo long thought of as lifeless and insensate. ’ 

It will be seen by the leas? scientific reader that these experiments 
teem with significance. They completely destroy all barrier of a hard 
and fast kind between the responsiveness of the organic and inorganic, 
showing that the one is merely some greater complexity of the other; 
they impress us profoundly with the mystery of the sensitiveness of 
all things. # ^ 

• CONCLTjblNO REMARK. 


Thus .we see that the so-called vital response of living matter 
has met with the same late as other differentia} of the organic and the 
inorga^c—that once more there is no hard-and-fast line between the 
livingwhich respond and the ndn-living which do not, but that in both 
alike we see the spectacle of matter as a whole possessing irritability 
and passing out of the state of responsiveness into that of irrespon¬ 
siveness having. As response in both alike effected by external 
circumstances and agencies often identical: responding in different 
wave in both alike, according as the stimulus is great or little, the 
critical degree being often the same. In metals and plants as in animal 
tissues, *we have teen, shown the phenomena of weariness and 
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depression, together with the possibilities of recovery or exaltation, of 
irresponsiveness which is death. • 

Who can regret this ? Is it not the inevitable destiny o*f all con¬ 
ceptions which imply that a given phenomenon is unique, mysterious 
aiid beyond analysis to check inquiry and thwart the advance of 
scientific thought ? Science can grpw only where the mind of the 
student is prepared to recognise an underlying unity a/nongst ap¬ 
parently diverse phenomena. < 

“They who behold but one in r all the changing .manifoldness of 
this, universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth, unto none else—unto 
none else.”— M. N. in Review of Reviews ( October , 1902.) < 


PROFESSOR J. 0. BOSE INTERVIEWED IN 1896. 

[ The announcement of the latest discoveries of Dr. J. O. Bose 
(D. So.) followed fclosely by the publication in the course of the last 
month by Messrs. Longmans Green & Go., of a scientific work 
Atom the learned Professor’s pen embodying these discoveries 
under the title of “ The Response of Matter”—the main subject- 
matter of which has been sufficiently explained for popular purposes 
in another article—give the following account of an interview with 
the distinguished scientist, some six years back, when he had just 
made his mark in England and on the Continent as a discoverer—an 
added value. The interviewer is no other than Professor Satthia- 
nidhan of Madras, and the interview took place in 1896.— Editor, 
Dawn.] 

I should like to say a few words qboufc the remarkable researches 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta. I had the pleasure of knowing 
him at Cambridge as an under-graduate and now that I meet him in 
London after the absence -jf fourteen years,, I find him to be the same 
simple, unassuming, humble student I ^new him at Cambridge, though 
he is on the threshold of a European fame such as has nev^r fallen to 
the lot of an Indian. The London University 'has just conferred on 
him the highest honor in its gift, the degree of D. Sc. his 
scientific researches. Prof. J. J. Thomson, (Cavendish Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Cambridge and President of the Physical 
Section of the British Association) and Prof. Poynting state in their 
report to the University of London that Prof. Bose has by his re¬ 
searches ‘ materially increased our knowledge of jbhe properties of 
Electric Waves and made important additions to the methods of observe 
ing them.’ Prof. $ose has been working patiently for some years At. 
the Physical laboratory of the Presidency C^^ge, *Galqut^a* sritk. 1 
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imperfect appliances at experiments on^lectro-magnetic, radiation, but 
it was onljr in 1895 that ho gave publicity to his researches by reading 
a paper “ On Polorisation of the electric ray at a meeting ■ of the 
Royal Asiatic^ Society of Bengal” Two of his papers later on 
appeared in The Electrician , and another, ‘ On the determination of 
the indices of refraction of various substances for the electric ray ’ was • 
communicated to # the Royal Society by Lord Releigh on the 20th 
October, 189£>, and read on the 12th December. Yet another paper 
' On the cfetermination of the Avave-lcngth of Electric Radiation by 
Diffraction Grating ’ has been accepted by the Royal Society. m I had 
the privilege of being present *when Prof. Bose was explaining the m 
construction* of his remarkable Electric instruments to some of the 
members on the staff of Elliot •Brothers, the great London scientific 
instrument-makers, and I could see thal?-they were deeply impressed 
v/ith the ingenuity displayed by the inventor and the marvellous 
results produced with the instrument. # 

• 

Dr. Bose’s Researches have won the highest encomiums from lead¬ 
ing scientists in Eurojfe. I shfjl only quote here what Lord Kelvin,, 
as he is undoubtedly the greatest authority in experimental science, 
says: “ I have found time to look all through the pamphlet although 
nob to learn all iCs contents, but I have seen enough to fill me literally 
with wonder and admiration.” It is a matter for thankfulness that 
both the Government of I.» ’ i and the Secretary of State are doing 
their utmost to encourage Prof. Bose in his researches. I have had 
considerable difficulty in inducing him to answer my answers, as he is 
averse to say anything about himself. 

* Will you kindly let me know for how many years you have been 
carrying the experimental researches on Electro-Magnetic Radiation? 
An d jrhether you have had ?uleq*iate facilities# in India to carry out 
these investigations V • 

‘ I have been working at this particular subject for nearly two 
years. The great difficulty encountered was from want of mechanical 
appliances and materials for the. construction of necessary apparatus. 
It wadlnecessary to devise new instruments, for these had to be made 
in India with the help of an ordinary mechanic. These many difficul¬ 
ties were ultimately* overcome by perseverance. There was necessarily 
a great waste of time and many important investigations had to bp 
postponed.’ 

‘ What is your purpose in visiting Europe and is what direction^ 
do you mean to carry_on your investigations ? ’ 
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‘ My principal object is to visit the most important Laboratories 
in Europe and plan an efficient one for the Presidency College. With 
a good Laboratory it would be possible to carry to a successful con¬ 
clusion a large number "of investigations within a reasonable time. A 
speculation, Jiowever interesting it may be, is of not much use until 
“ verified by specially devised experiments. There still remains a great 
deal of important work to be done in connexion, with the many 
unknown properties of the invisible electric waves. The difficulty of 
investigation lies in the fact that W6 possess no organs to perceive 
them; .an artificial electric eye has to be devised for seeing the 
t. invisible.’ 

c 

c * What will be the practical outcome of your investigations ? Do 
you think the suggestion of tlj.e Electrician that your researches are 
likely to lead to the use of electric signalling apparatus in the place 
of ordinary light-houses, will be brought to a practical issue at an 
early date V n 

* Many new properties of electric waves which are not hitherto 
rsuspected will, at no distant time, be fqpnd out.*- When we know them 

it would be,easy to turn them to many practical uses. But there is 
a great 'scientific interest attached to these studies apart from all 
practical applications. The possibility of signalling bj other vibrations 
has been proved/ 

a 

‘ What do you think are the prospects of science-teaching in 
India ? We hear it said generally that the Indian student’s mind is 
more theoretical and speculative, and hencS it is impossible to expect 
much advance to be made by him in Physical Science/ 

* The Indian Universities, as a rule, are behind the European 
Universities as regards the drawing up of a satisfactory Science 
course. The examinations as at prerent conducted encourage cram¬ 
ming. Many of the Colleges have to Laboratories and students are 
obliged merely to exercise their <■ memory ya getting hp scientific 
subjects. There are many who are fond of speculative studies, but 
there are others who exhibit aptitude for scientific studies also! 11 * 

‘ I have heard it said that the Indian student is entirely destitute 

of originality. Do you agree in this view ? Do your students take 

a real genuine interest in science, have any of them made any 

attempts at original work V 

* * 

' Originality is rare anywhere. But I have come across very 

intelligent studehts, some of whom would have under favourable con¬ 
ditions done excellent scientific work. University education merely 
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supplies preliminary training. Serious work can only be attempted 

afterward^ when a student devotes his undivided attention to«a parti- 

1 cular subject. One of my former pupils who has been able to work 

in the Laboratory has done some excellent work. My young assistant, 

not a graduate, has within a short time # developed great originality and 

has rendered me very efficient hglp in the construction of my apparatus. 

Lastly, a bearer .whom we employed as a menial servant on a pay of 

Rs. 6 only now arranges for me the most difficult experiments, manages 

the Dynamo-Machine and is a gbdd photographer/ 

* What steps’do you think should he taken to encourage Original 

research in India.’ . • * • 

_ • 

‘ The first essential is to have good Laboratories. There should 
also be post-graduate * scholarly ps ‘and •fellowships for students who 
show special aptitude for scientific work. Students as a rule are very 
poor. The privation some of them go through to obtain their 
education is heroic/ • 

‘ W T hat is your opinion about sending Indian students to Europe 
for study ? It is said that it unsettles thpir mind. Is this true V • 

‘ I think it would be an advantage to send students who. have 
proved themselves industrious to some of the English Universities. 
It is not advisable to send more %oys to England : but for students 
who have shewn a special aptitude for work, nothing is so desirable 
as training in a University, such, as Oxford or Cambridge where they 
will be under healthy influence and come into contact with the best 
minds/” 


INDIAN ARTS AND INDUSTRIES: DECLINE IN INDIAN 
TASTE THROUGH CONTACT WITH EUROPEAN ART.—I. 

[ By Oeorgidna Kingscote .] 

OHARACTlftt OF MODERN EUROPEAN ART. 


Ri^dn tells us in one of his books on painting that the artist’s 
pbject should be to maintain the ‘ innocence of the eye/ The great 
and inlmrmountable difficulty in art is the maintaining of that inno- 
oency. The eyo is dazzled and disturbed by incongruous colours, by 
lights and shadows, Iby the introduction of bad example in the shape 
of bad work, by tjie attempts of eccentric artists to marry colours 
that Heaven never intended to meet, by the constant resting of the 
eye on shapes and forms and colours which take the fancy and attract 
the eye, Rut which a^|^not built on the lines of true art, more 
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especially in the attempt to revive ancient art in modern garb. If 
modern*European art were a boon, she would be hailed withe delight; 
but .she smells of what is vulgar and underbred and coarse* unlettered 
and superficial. 

LOSS TO INDIAN ART. 

© 

The European collector has bought up what is old, has robbed 
India of its beauties, and has given nothing but coarse design and 
vulgar workmanship instead. Rembihber also that fine 'specimens 
of English work never entered Ifidian realms. It* is the common- 
,place that gops to India and thus India is rapidly replacing original 
and beautiful art by the commonest imitation of what is often not 
even .the best of English work, or Sven always English, but what 
England has already copied frbm some 'other European nation. The 
revolution began about a hundred and fifty years ago, when mechani¬ 
cal inventions were introduced into India. In the Exhibition of 1851 
the result of this was already apparent; and grounds have been steadily 
lost ever since ; indeed the wonder is that any of the old shapes 
remain. Between the years' 1855 and 1858 fresh harm was done by 
two or 4hree European artists ^taking out some bad specimens of 
English work to India, which were promptly copied by Indian work¬ 
men. 

India and especially Southern Jndia is now going through an 
Anglo-phase. It affects plainness of design in great part because 
with less effort the same price can be obtained. Plainness is all very 
well for use, but the aesthetic and artistic side cannot be developed by 
perpetually looking on plain, uniform things. Plain paper is useful 
to write upon, but it is the writing on it that makes the impression, 
and so it is that the*So£a (vase or cup)/ with the parrot on it, or the 
lota with the hamsa (or swan) on it first attracts the child’s attention, 
then charms it, and then excites itsewish to instate it. W6 Europeans 
set an example of simplicity of attire, of plainness in objects of 
use—glass, crockery, plate, &c.,—but we are the first to pLtronise 
art and to inculcate it in our children and to beautify our R ouses. 
Even in India some of the houses are museums of lovely things; 
but as far as finding original art in India, there arp only the temples 
left where we can redip in the beauties of extinct Indian art. 
Here each door is coated with beautifully carved brass, lamps supported 
on the heads of (lamsels, and held up by the mouths of gryphons, 
meet the eye ; brass images staring life-like at the worshippers, holding 
swinging lamps between their well-foymed Angara ; a thousand beauti- 
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ful temple utensils all exquisitely carved testify to the religiouq 

fervour and the practised talent of the worshipper. It is the same 

spirit that inspired the Christian painters of ancient Italy, and as that 

fervour dies, so art dies. 

PROGRAMME OF WORK. 

Art in India lies a crumbled ■ heap of forgotten and neglected 
beauties. , India is so large that the different industries are terribly 
scattered and even in some cases lost to view; the haunts of the 
finest arts are tiny villages, whose names are hardly to be found in 
maps. All thfese would havt^to be f©rretted out and visited 3 a herding 
together of art-centres wpuld be necessary, an assembling of respec¬ 
tive representatives, overseers and managers would have to be fopnd ; 
industrial schools* of art ^and* mqseu ms established with ^educated 
responsible heads; local exhibitions should take place which again 
would forward the primeurs of their produce to larger exhibitions 
finally to end in gigantic and glorious *yearly exhibitions of purely 
Indian work. Indian exhibitions have been held in England with 
great success; but tfie presence there of things which were merely 
imitations of modern English work "proves that the object of these 
exhibitions is merely to encourage Indian handi-work and“nOt Indian 
art. • . 

APPEAL TO EDUCATED INDIA. 

India would respond* sooner than any other country to an appeal 
for the revival of ancient Indian art. And what a gain it would be 
if the native of India *would turn his capabilities and the education 
he is receiving but which he ha| so little opportunity of applying, to 
some great account, by directing the course of his energies and his 
imagination towards the internal improvement of industry and art 
which is practically the jiigh road to an irr^rovement in trade and the 
exftiching of the country. 

Georgiana KingscotE. 

J?HE SCHEME OF SALVATION UNDER THE NYAYA 
SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY —II. 

[ Continued from page 33, Vol. VI. ] 

On the other hand, a man may independently of the impulse 
due to past karma, do bad acts in this life, and these or their residue 
shall have to produce their effects ; and so man must go on from birth 
to birth, the victim . so to say, of and HW, of good or bad karma ; 
and shall be perpetually , tossed about betw een smiles and tears, between 
joys a*hd woes, hardness and^ misery in an endless manner. In this 
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. paanner it appears that the duty of man who wishes to free himself 
from this endless chain of karma is to submit to the following rples of 
conduct. f , . 

r 

(a) . Patiently, cheerfully to woik out one’s past Jcarmh — i.e., the 
unexhausted portion of them, because their end comes when the 
pain or the happiness that they must bring is suffered or enjoyed. 

^ r 

( b ) . But while so doing, not to indulge in one’s present life any 
fresh act of will in the direction of good* acts or bad acts (VHT or 

For^ these shall then have tot be paid for again, either in the 
present body or in another body wliich would not have been necessary 
but for such fresh* acts in this life. 

(c) . *It is very difficult to distinguish between afresh act of will 
in the present life and the acts due to the STsrfvr or the impulse 
brought over from a past life with its unexhausted karma. The 

t 

only advice under, the circumstances is for the spiritual aspirant 
() to exercise his power of discrimination, of introspection, 
of self-examination, of looking into his ipner life* his inner motives 
of conduct, so that he may learn*to distinguish in time between the 
irresistible impulses and his resistible or avoidable desires. 

(d) . Hence arises also the necessity of placing himself under 

the guidance of a spiritual teacher or under whom the 

aspirant is to practise self-restraint ( }■ and also work out not all 

but only the natural desires, i.e., the IT^rf’fr’s created by the karma of 

•i | 

past life. ‘ 

€ 

(e) . Besides i.e., the non-indulgence in any fresh evil acts of 

will, the spiritual aspirant must also develop the spirit of karma without 
selfish motive ( f«ru^iT*T i.e., motives of personal gain, of personal 

interests. This discipline* of wojk is only possible by our lodg¬ 

ing upon God as the source and supporterof all things, of our subordinat¬ 
ing our wills to His Will. So that the fruits of whatever he may do 
as the effect of past unexhausted karma good or bad, the sa^ak 
must never in mind or heart seek to appropriate to himself, but must 
learn to offer to God to be by Him disposed of in any manner He pleaSes. 
This niskam work will teach the aspirant not only to forego all limited 
desires of his own—producing either pain (if they ar£s evil) or enjoy¬ 
ment (if they are, good); but to surrender his will to the Supreme 
Will. This surrender means the loss of his limited selfhood and 
the attainment of ef boundlessly expanded and blissful life, in which 
there is no war of antagonisms, no triumph of vicjggry, or the rftisery 
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of defeat, but only the peace and joy that passeth all understanding and* 1 " 

which a comes the moment we leave limited our selfish selves. 'When this 

high state is reached, the aspirant is unbound () i.e., is no longey 

fettered by .the chain of selfish, limited joys and woes. In this state, the 

Supreme Ruler may commission theJFreed Man ( to carry qut 

His Will—His and it is then that the Jivamukta again does work, 

but under # God and tin conscioud obedience to Him. It is the servant’s 

carrying out of the Master’s orders in a spirit of complete loyalty. This 

doing the Master’s adesh, or fiefiests cannot by the very nature of things 

create a selfish and so Jhe‘ Jivamukta lives in God—fof evermore 

—in the enjoyment of eternal bliss. For the Nyaya dyaws a clear line 

between Matter and Spirit and distinguishes individual or living ^ouls 

(Jivatman ) which are* nhmarous % infinite, and eternal from the 

Supreme Soul ( Paramatman ) whicli is One only, the seat of eternal 

knowledge and the Maker and Ruler of all things ( Iswara ). It is 

by His will and agency that the conscious living souls (soul-atoms, 

so to say) enter into union with the material atoms of mind, &e., 

and thus partake # of the pleasures and sufferings of mundane 

existence. * 

Editor. 


RATIONALISM Versus REVERENCE : OR THE ABUSE OF THE 
REASONING FACULTY IN MATTERS RELIGIOUS.—II. 

{Concluded from page 96, Vol. VI.) 

• • 

I would now proceed to sum up briefly the fallacies to which one 
is liable who seeks to test tlie accuracy of a religious question by 
means of the reasoning faculty alone,—I say a religious question in 
particular, because it of all problems is the one that transcends our 
orcj^iary experiences. • , 

In saying that we should not believe in a thing unless it appeals 
to our reason we tacitly suppose the following:—(1) That our reason- 
ing ^culty is in the soundest state possible; (2) that we have 
taken into account all the circumstances that can be urged tor or against 
the Proposition ; (3) that the reasoning faculty is the only faculty by 

which a truth can be perceived or felt. 

Now if we Seriously think upon these three conditions, we shall 
find that one or other or sometimes all of them are defective and con¬ 
sequently our conclusions must be erroneous. I shall take up each of 
these suppositions and show that it is not taken account of by the 
reasoned. 
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( 1 ) It is a very common fault with the reasoner to suppose that just 
at the time of reasoning his reasoning faculty is in the best, order 
^possible; unfortunately it is seldom so. c Just as our stomaqh cannot 
digest food unless it is in a healthy state, so our mind or reasoning 
faculty cannot work properly if it is in a morbid or abnormal condi¬ 
tion. Now the things which perturb, our reason are usually 
our passions and prejudices. Ever/ one knows that,a man cannot 
argue properly if he is in anger. But this is an extreme ease. Ordi¬ 
narily we are unconsciously more orlebs influenced by our passions 
and appetites, or motives of self-iptere§t. We should take note of the 
w 6 rd unconsciously, because, on it depends the whole thing. While 
we te are under the influence of a passion, we scarcely know- that we 
are s 6 . 'Not to speak of sordid ipotives, r evpn a desire for fame or a 
feeling of patriotism is sufficient to make a writer or speaker deviate 
from the Truth, without being able to know himself that he is doing 
so, n 

Similarly our prejudices interfere with a strictly logical process of 
arguing. We inwardly take for granted that what, we say is true, and 
then we invent at random facts to support our inward convictions. 
Thus we see that most of our arguments however logical they may 
appear involve the fallacy of petiatio principii. Lastly, a good mental 
cpndition depends upon physical health. It is for this reason that 
Carlyle emphasizes the necessity for keeping good health in his advice 
to students, in the essay on the Choice of books. His words may be 
aptly quoted here :—I find that you could not get a better definition 
of what “holy” really is than healthy. Completely healthy; mens 
sana incorpore sano. A man all lucid, and in equilibrium. His in¬ 
tellect a clear mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly sensitive to all 
objects and impressions made on it, and imaging all things in their 
correct proportions; not twisted up into conven or concave and dis* wt- 
ing everything, so that he cannot see the truth of the matter without 
endless groping or manipulation*: healthy, clear ahd free, and discerning 
truly all round him.” Here .a very valuable definition of w£at our 
intellect should be like, if we wish to reason with it in matters reli¬ 
gious. Carlyle however saw only one side of the thing. He diu not 
recognise, at least in the present case, that passions and prejudices 
obscure the intellect so much as physical disorders. Emerson also 
recognised this fact when he said: “ If we live trply we shall see 
truly.” Dyspepsia, headache. &c., are as much enemies of a sound 
mind as passions and prejudices, and the one class of diseases stand $S 
much in need of being rooted out as the other. • : "■ ■- 
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(2.) Secondly, we seldom if ever take all the circumstances that, 
can be ifrged for or against a proposition into account.. We argue from 
a few factd”, we base all the reasoning process upon them and We as 
• matter of course come to fallacious conclusions. The thing is that in 
our everyday life we are not provided with all the facts ftf a case, but 
we lay hold of a few that may* suggest themselves to us just at the ' 
time of arguingf. It is also a fact^that thfe events that come to our 
notice in everyday life are <}njy a fraction of the unlimited pheno- 
^•mena that guide this mysterious universe. We are loath to leave the 
beaten track. *We may profass to be? liberal, but we are rigidly cling¬ 
ing to the routine-life all the same. In fact, we are Conservative" or 
liberal only in our professions ; in our actual life all of us are on the 
same level, viz., basirig our Arguments en a handful of facts tKat * the 
slow motion of routine-life may present to our view. We are generally 
guided by the trend of public opinion, not seeing that the value of 
public opinion depends upon the number of facts upon which it is 
based. Again, the value of the facts or hypotheses does not depend 
upon their number ouiy, but %lso upon ^their nature. A number of 
facts may be so similar that one of them is as good as \he whole lot. 
On the other hand, the discovery of one new instance may throw quite 
a new light orf the subject. But we are often so much influenced by 
our prejudices that we reject any new case that would interfere with, 
our syllogism on such strange grounds as that it is accidental or queer. 
In order to be able to include new cases we must constantly be vigilant 
and be free from our passions .and prejudices. New cases are rare 
because they*are new. In order tp get at them we must leave our 
wonted gro'ove and explore new regions. 

(3.) Thirdly, in attempting to solve religious problems by reason¬ 
ing Jpd asking others to * do the same, wdfissume that the 'mind is 
wholly concerned in carrying convictions to our soul, in other words, 
that the mind is identical with She soul. This tacit assumption of a 
part and an unessential part to be the whole proves a great stum¬ 
bling ^lock to the discovery of truth. It at once excludes all per¬ 
ceptions and feelings which we realize instinctively or inwardly. In 
assserting the supremacy of purely intellectual perceptions, it ignores 
all such experiences as inspiration, vision, trance, ecstasy, dream, 
poetry, clairvoyance, mesmerism, &c. 

The mind is certainly a very important faculty of the human 
being* and playe an important part in explaining the complex and 
oqrsteriQdsphenomeq^of this mysterious universe, but to- be guided 

1ft 
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by it only is the humour of the scholar. In &rimat Bhagvat Gita 
it is said':— 

Tfar*rrfw TOBrirf frf’S'^r. trc w, i 
to ffw TOi^ *r: n 

* The senses are said to be superior to the body, the mind superior 
to the senses, the intelligence (“higher understanding”) superior to the 
mind, and the soul superior to the intelligence. Thu's, according 
to Hindu philosophy what is called intelligence ” which takes cog¬ 
nizance of all phenomena whether ..consistent with B the suggestion' 
of the tinind or not has been declared to r fee of a higher order than the 
mind. 

1 Tennyson who may be said to be the exponent of the wisdoms 
of tiie West of the last century'says :— <- 

“ I think we are not wholly brain, magnetic mockeries.” 

Thus, it is evident tha f there are many things in religion which 
only our' “higher understanding” will accept but which our “ conscious 
intellect ” will reject, and it would be a safe rule for a truth-seeker, 
whenever he, thinks that he has arrived at a truth or whenever any 
fact is .presented to him for his inspection, not to remain satisfied with 
merely following it with mind-reason but also to sift the question by 
other and higher tests of understanding feeling, &c. By this means 
he would find that many facts disguise themselves in the specious garb 
of Truth which he could easily see through ; and thus he would be able 
to ride higher and higher, leaving behind him the rubbish of former 
false appearances till the goal is reached. 

Amulya Cijandra Aikat, M, A. 
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[Continued fr&m page 87, Vol. T7.] 

I. Context. —The Intelligence, of Brahman is how being 
established. 

II. Paraphrase.—^nw^fcT (^f^r srwTOcHprtw.) 

i&f w t Kt qiq < ) «uqiHH , q g rerc*u i qg n fti w - 
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( *rw ) ^rai^i (mfeinf) n n • 

- • 

III. " English Translati&n:— The Existent (Brahman) is Intel- 
* ligence because of the following reasons:—(1) Brahman has been 
spoken of as the Self (in the $rut*); (2) It is the thinker; (3) Ifc 
is the ruler of all; (4) It is the source of all $astras; (5) Its con¬ 
templation about a desire (for creltion) has been taught (in the /Sruti); 

(8) It is said (in the /S>ruti) to lje # the illuminator of all luminous things 
.»of which the chief are the Sun and the Moon; (7) It is directly 

cognisable; 8) *ft is the impaling cause and witness of virtue tad vice; 

(9) It is mentioned (in tho $ruti) by such words as omniscient, knowet 

&c.; (10) and also there are hundreds of very clear statements (in £he 
Sruti). **.*•. 

. IV. Explanatory Notes:— 

(1) . The $ruti repeatedly speaks of the Brahman as the Self; 

and the idea of Self is always accompanied Tby the ideg. of consciousness 

or intelligence. Because, when one says, ‘ I perceive the pot,’ he 

predicates the perception about his Self ; now, the perception is not 

possible by a thing, inert and gross, but by intelligeifce; therefore, 

• • * 

the Self and hence the Brahman also is Intelligence. .* * 

(2) . We Save in the Chhantlogya (VI. 2-3) *3Ti 

“ That (Brahman) saw ( i.e^ contemplated), “ I will become many, I 
will grow forth.” It follows from this that Brahman, the cause of this 
universe, is intelligent, because, it contemplates: and the process of 
contemplation is not possible by a non-intelligent entity. Hence, 
Brahman is intelligence. • 

(5). The passage in the Sruti referred to here occurs in the 
Taittiriyakopanishad (II. valli, 6 Anuvaka), 1 
M*il*l*i , i— » # .4 

He wished, may I be many, may I grow forth. He brooded over 
himself (like a man performing pgnance)”. This act of brooding over or 
meditation is only possible by an intelligent entity. 

(Mi). Brahman is self-manifesting; It does not depend upon any- 
thine else for showing itself forth. Hence It is Intelligencee. 

(8). We have in the Kaushitaki-Brahmau-a Upanishad (III, 8), 

*lfrwT ’—‘Verily this makes him, 

whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, do a,good deed; 
verily this makes him, whom he wishes to lead dowif from these worlds? 
do a bad deed." Also, in the /Svetasvataropanishad (VI, II). 
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* fro. nlm&r* ijte: qlwnfl t 

TOsImarro g frya T fa yre: «T^ft vit %rost f*rn*n^r n 

v> *- 

r 

‘ He is the one God, hidden in all c beings, all-pervading, the self- 
within nil beings, watching over all works, dwelling in all beings, the 
witness, the perceiver, the only one, free from qualities.’* 

We see from these texts tha^ Brahman is spoken of as the 
originator and the ruler of all works, good or bad; therefore It must be 
intelligent. <■ « ‘ 

(9.) < * TO tun 8 ! V-“ Who is the knower, the 

destroyer of tune, who assumes attributes and who knows everything. 

$vctasvataropanishad *(YI. 2). ‘ TO TOSfTO * * Who knows all 

(in their totality, as a wholly, who knows everything (individually).' 
—Mundakopanishad (I. 1-9; ” These texts from the Sruti state that 
Brahman is the knower of everything; hence It is intelligent. 

(10). That Brahman is Intelligence is also directly supported by 

innumerable passages in the Sruti, such as, f Wft* ^T’TFPW* 3PfT' 

, < 

‘Truth, Cognition, infinite is the Brahman’ (Tait, Up. II* 61) 

* ^mT3TT' ‘ This self ‘is solely intelligence,’ (Nrisimhot- 

taratapani I), * fjlTOFT WTO ‘ Brphman is knowledge and bliss ’ 

(Brihat Ar. III.-9-28). 



wpnt flTOatriiAf qw twwto: aquwtHTOrmi u ii 
Context. —The present Sloka establishes that Brahman is bliss. 

Paraphrase:—(TOTWfTOwror 

wto«t. ), 

vfwi\ to TO^r s ranr re r t toktow tovptttf wtoto ), fM^wTOwrrrownrwr 

(s^TOirfwftre fa fir. sromtro:), TOiwwTOtflrar. 

*.), twwto (w«ir«w) ^ 

si c 

tow) rn« 


. y .Vnil hi* 1 . Tfpnj)^nf|i 
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English‘.Translation :—The Existent> V Brahman is Bliss because: 
—-(1) Ifc is the final limit of the excess of happiness (i.e., no happi- • 
ness, howsoever great can exceed It) ; (2) lb has bedh declared in the 
Sruti to be the ocean of all the minute drops of happiness; (3) It has 
been declared to be attainable by the emancipated; (4) It is said to 
be the infinite source of boundless supreme bliss ; (5) It is said to be 
the individual ^ self; (6) It has ljeen compared to hidden treasure, the 
nest of a biVd and to wife; (7) the happiness in deep sleep has been 
declared <to be Brahman ; (8) and also It has been said to be bliss. 


DHARMARANYA OR THE FOREST OF JUSTf&E: AN 

ATTEMPT TCV IDENTIFY THE SITE. . / 

* * * • 

Dharmaranya is the nafne of a sicred grove in Northern India. 
In the Ramayana (Adikanda, Chap. 32, verses 1—7) it is stated that 
Dharmaranya was founded by Amurtarajaea, son of king Kusa of the 
lunar dynasty. As Kusa is believed to have lived about 2^00 B. C. 
the foundation of the grove must have taken place nearly four 
thousand years ago. The Verses of • the Ramayana* are quoteef 
below:— • 


srsr jmem; i 

warfare ii i n 

h ttttsh ytstot > 

'srvRmrrer n 

• Yrsn*f 


frsn*r^j 1 

to » < n 

vrrar ^snilfrmpf *rsrnfff?r: i 
TO I*ar£twr firfcsTTO »^ n 

• Ccrarro, ^nfroro, ^ ) n 


% the Varaha-purana it is stated that Soma (the Moon) having 
stolen Tara (the wife of his own preceptor, Vrihaspati), Dharma, the 
god of Justice, through sheer disgust retired, into a forest. Brahma 
addressed the god of justice and said : “ O Dharma, as you have taken 
refuge in this forest?, it will henceforth be called Dharmaranya or 
the Forest of Justice.” The following lines are quoted from the 
Varaha-purana:— 
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w&i\ *R^mr i 

mxt fvi^ncn xraft* *nrgn%*^r i h <■ 

*itavj*n>f)^ «r ^fwan i 

’srfw%' 3 r cr^i tr*: n 

V I 

**3* fVK -5T^ I 

* 

^n^rT ^Fci^ triftrTOPrffcftr xn?r n 

V ( 

In the Abhijnana Sakuntala, it is stated that the hermitage of 
the sage, Kanva, was situated in Dharmaranya on the bank of the^_ 
Malini river. r v , 

4 

Major-Gferferal Cunningham observes : “ It was in a sacred grove 
on »the bank of the Malini that Sakuntala was brought up, and along 
its coiirse lay her route to ^fche court oi Dushyanta at Hastinapur. 
While the lotus floats on its waters and while the nightingale calls 
to its mate on the bank, so long will the little Malini live in the verse 
of Kalid*s” 

There is great difficulty in identifying the site of Dharmaranya 
on a modern geographical ipap of Irdia. Ciinningham says that 
Malini was probably the Eurinpsos of Megasthenes, which flowed 
through Madawar (Mundore) in western Rohilkhanda near Bijnor. 
Dharmaranya must therefore have ' been situated near to the river. 
The view, then, that Dharmaranya was situated in Kamrupa, Assam, 
must be rejected as absurd. Some maintain that Dharmaranya corre¬ 
sponds with modern Naimisharanya and its adjoining provinces. But 
the most probable view is that the Malini is the same as modern 
Chuka, western tributary of the Sarsju (Gogra), and Dharmaranya lay 
near to it. 


Satischandra Acharyya, Vidyabhusan, M. A., 

M? R. A. S (. Lond .), M. A. S. B., 

Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


EDUCATION FOR THE WHOLE COMMUNITY: SOl'E 
RECENT AND APPROVED OPINIONS. * 

Professor Dewar in his Presidential Address to the Scientific 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
assembled at Belfast in September last made a most valuable contri¬ 
bution to the education problem which has been engaging public 
attention in England for the last few years on account of its importance 
as a supreme factor of progress in the international struggle in the 
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* West. Notwithstanding all that has been done, as is popularly gnpposed,. 
to improve scientific culture in England, Professor JDewar considers 
that in comparison with oth*er nations, the English have lost ground, 
“The English people lack,” he declared, “that diffused education 
without which the ideas of men df genius cannot fftictify beyond 
the limited scope of an in8ivi|lual.” In other words, the general 
average of pop’ular intelligence in England is so low that when a man 
of geniusi talks, he still “talks 1ik# a book,” that is “talks over the heads 
•of the people.” The lack of general intelligence accounts for the 
difficulty of effecting reform^ • The Professor propounds the following 
remedy :—■“ We have to begin at the beginning: we haf£ to train the 
population from the first t<j think correctly and logically, to dea# at 
first hand with facts* and to" evolve, eadh one for himself, the solution 
of a problem put before him, instead of learning by rote the solution 
given by somebody else. There are plenty ^>f chemists who are choke- 
full of formulae, they can recite theories, and they know t#xt-books 
by heart; but put them to solve a new problem, freshly arisen in the 
laboratory, and you wrtll find that their ^earning is all dead. It has. 
not become a vital part of their ^mental ' equipment, «and they are 
floored by the first emergence of the unexpected. The men who escape 
this mental baftrenness arc meft who are somehow or other taught to 
think long before they went to the university.” The above gives verjfc 
forcibly and very pithily, indeed, what should be the real aim of the 
teacher—whether schoolmaster, professor, parson or politician. 

The question of education with special refefence to the needs of the 
“ backward classes,” in India hasHbeen also made the subject of a very 
able pronouncement by His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, G. C. S. 
I., in the pages of East and West Under the designation of “backward 
classes,” His Highness includes—(1) Mahttfnedans; (2) Mahrattas, 
Rajputs, and roughly, the old figlfting casses of India; (3) Koles and 
Bhils; (4) •most of tl^p agricultural classes; (5) forest tribes and 
aboriginal races; (6) antyajas (eERTier) or the depressed classes, includ¬ 
ing DhflHs, Bhangis, and other l<?w-caste people. After making this enu- 
raerat^n, His Highness adds, “ Indeed, if the word be applied with 
any wideness, so backward is the country that of detailed enumeration 
there would be no end.” 

What has specially struck us in the above as worthy of permanent 
preservation in our hearts is the following analysis of present-day facts. 
« I n the old days, when the people were expected merely to pay taxes, to 
obey the law, to till the fields, and to form food for powder in times of 
war, the necessity of ^pcating these was nob felt. But in these days. 
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r when more and more value is attached to public opinion, and a fuller 
and fuller measure of free and responsible activity is conceded to the 
people, universal education is needed to equip them for their new 
destinies and responsibilities. It is dangerous to have in these days 
of democracy, an ignorant and, therefore, suffering populace, for such 
a populace is liuble to be moved eby the first wind of anarchy or 
demagogism. Socially, as well as politically, it is the interest of a 
community to educate all its member!.. Not only is life less bright 
and enjoyable where the mass is uneducated, but the ignorant man 
makes an inefficient citizen. He is narrow and petty in his f outlook, 
ideas and sympathies. His horizon is bounded by the immediate,, 
gratification of his present wants e and'impulses, his small surroundings, 
hjs t domestic ciicle, low enjoyments, soulid cares and needs. His own 
affairs are too immediate to him to give room for the larger claims of 
the v comrounity and the nation. He is, therefore, wanting in unselfish¬ 
ness,''civic duty and a high sens^ of patriotism. But in these days of 
commerce, the economical argument is pSihaps the most obvious and 
pressing. The' want of education puts a man at an economical 
disadvantage, making him by limitation of his field the slave 
of circumstances where £he skilled brain and the skilled head 
chooses its own * field and meets circumstances on equal terms. 
The loss to the nation is, if possible, # still greater. For these 
are times of high-strung international csompetithons, a keen struggle 
for markets p,ud monopolies, huge trusts and combines, and the 
unlimited application of science xo the practical details of commerce 
and industry. In such an age, every additional ounce of brains may 
tell for an incalculable amount in the final apportionment of success 
aud failure. That nation, therefore, is likely to outstrip its rivals, 
which gives the greatest educational advantages to every individual 
citizen without distinction of class or respect of person. It is because, 
in her unbounded faith in the democratic ideals she has devoted herself 
to universal and free education that America less gifted with initial 
advantages than England, less scientific and nationally organised 
than Germany, is challenging these nations in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Contrast with this the stagnant condition of India, where 
of all countries, not barbarous, there is the most culpable waste of 
human material, and we "have the mqst forcible and urgent of all 
arguments for universal education, ^t is not that all can climb to. the 
higher pinnacles of knowledge or success; but the higher the general 
level of enlightenment and capacity, the greater the collective 
force of the nation.” 

It would appear from a comparison of statements that PiOfessor 
Dewar and H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda each from his especial stand¬ 
point, the one English and the other Indian, comes to very nearly the 
same conclusions as to the need for “ general training” for all classes. 
Professor Dewar’s view-point is that—“ specialised equipment” is of 
no avail without a high level of general training jfmong the entire 
population. He speaks of “ diffused education without which the 
ideas of men of genius cannot fructify beyond the limited soope of an 
individual.” His Highness’s standpoint is that “the higher the general 
level of enlightenment and capacity the greater the collective force 
of the nation. * 

Edxtob. 
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SOME RECENT PHENOMENA IN INDIAN LIFE. „ / 

The philosophic instincf of some *of India’s best sons, under the 
impetus of influences from the West, has during recent years developed 
a strong tendency towards self-appreciation and self-expr^siou by 
means of a wider cultivation of their own unrivalled philosophical 
literature and a wider dissemination of some of the basal truths of 
Life, Religion and the Universe as discovered, formulated and expounded 
by their Rishi-ancestors and embodied in that literature. ~Reoent 


years have be?n witnessing a growing expansion of propagandist 
activity in the department of ancient Indian philosophy and religion i 
by means of societies, lectures, books, magazines and other methods ofl 
publication. * 


The results of such activity have been roughly of a healthy kind, 
healthy, of cdurse, from a relative ^stand-point. It has produced, in the 
first place, some sort at least of intellectual appreciation and under¬ 
standing of the solutions of the vital problems of Life, Thought and 
Universe that have been bequeathed to the g world by our Vedie fore¬ 
fathers. That is a distinct gain ; # for it will have the effect of keeping 
(dive in opr minds and memories at least, thoughts and ideas and 
solutions of the higer problems of Life which if they are not mastmod 
would iet have been saved the ignominy of extinction or submergence 
either under the paralysing and weakening influences of apathy and 
Corrujftion (such as was possible without the awakening that has oome 
upon ns through contaot with the vigorous West) or under the moro 
powerful influences| of a civilisation which at its present stag* of 
evolution at least;# has kept steadfastly before its eyes the^oal of 
Aggressive political power and advantages through att its various 
Channels of national or international activity. Ig the second plaoe, the 

activity we have spoken of hes been, fa 'the 
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development of a sense of self-confidence among a growing body of 
the Indian people, of a dawning sense of the possibilities within their 
collective reach, the lack of which strikes at the very ‘root of the 
prinieiple of progress applied either to the lives of individuals or of 
bodies of individuals. A sense of undue self-depreciation is as much 
the enemy of progress, individual, social, national, as its very opposite. 
The modern civilisation of the West lias suffered from the vice of undue 
self-appreciation,—of undue vain-glorifxcation. The triumphs of the 
flesh are unduly venerated with the result that the requirements of •« 
spiritual^ vilisation, the demands of the higher cravings of man or society 
hrd either igr^red, kept in the background * or are most inadequately 
met and supported. The reaction of a spirit of Western vain- 
glorifiCation on particular and, as we .believe, limited sections of the 
Hindu society has been in the development of a counter-spirit of 
vain-glorification, which, as has been remarked already, is as much 
weakening and deadening in its effects upon the self-analysing, pro¬ 
gressive spirit as its very opposite,—the feeling of undue self-deprecia¬ 
tion. The feeling of vain-glorification, in the West is founded on a 
lengthy succession of material triumphs in science, commerce and 
politics ; and it could only find its corrective in a., proper appreciation 
or belief in the inherently spiritual nature of man ttbd consequently 
in a growing conviction that human activities (Karma) law?, institutions 
and codes must be ordered and subordinated to subserve the supreme 
needs and demands of the spiritual element in him. The need of the 
West is to know and , grasp that all social, commercial or political 
activity that takes no note of the fundamental fact discovered by the 
sages and saints of all times and nations, namely, that man is a spirit 
first who is associated with a body afterwards—is blind, ignorant 
activity, which because, c it violates the governing law of man’s being, 
—his essential, spiritual nature, must^ooner or later end in failurer The 


need of' the East is to know the same law in life : not merely to acknow¬ 
ledge it on the lips, but to live it. In the West, there is enough of 
living—manly, vigorous living, directed to high social purpose*; some¬ 
times; but the law of life is unknown or unappreciated and cyeh^bi 
too many cases undreamt of. In the East, on the contrary, we have 
inherited a rich legacy of ideas and thoughts on and solutions of the 
yital problems of man and the universe; but the|r remain to us as 
locked-up, treasures—which we are unable to o^en and review and 


verily and use for the purposes of individual and sooial life. In the 
Wes^t there is enough of, social and'political experimentation and 
activity, hut «mh activi|y and experimentati^* beei£ terribly 
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vitiated by its being based on a complete* delusion,—delusion, namely, 
that m^n is after all material, and not spiritual in his belng ( In the. 
East, the vital truth about man is not lost from sight; but we don't feel 
within us t|iat warmth and glow of spirit which always accompanies a ' 
bona-fide, or genuine conviction. We have failed to use the knowledge 
that has been handed down to us through the endless generations for 
our purposes of a growing life whether individual or social. The 
civilisation'of the West has been forging fetters for itself through 
ignorancfe or ill-appreciation of the Law of Life. The civilisation of 
“the East is almost a thing o£ a by-gone age, half a reminiscence 
or a recollection, through*'our masterly inactivity; through our 
nominal allegiance to the cause of truth; throrijgtf our apathy 
and inability to master v aud apply the truths of man and /the 
universe which we have received as legacies, in the varied relations 
* of our lives—our personal as well as social, political, industrial 
lives. What the fate of the West may be,we do not know ; but if the * 
laws, of the spirit discovered for us by our Rishis hold t?ue, theiO could be 
but one general solution to all problems of social progress and civilisa¬ 
tion. It is that any kind of progress ov civilisation that should aspire 
to maintain itself and grow and beautify the world must obey the funda¬ 
mental law of mah’s being—the law, namely, that he is a spirit in 
his essence, although associated with a body that perishes and that the 
requirements of the spirit-man ultimately assert themselves,—that in 
fact they can never be permanently ignored or violated. Such being 
the truth which governs—fundamentally, ultimately, man’s well-being 
—personal,, social, and national, it is desitable that in an age of 
Western materialism and militarism, and of Eastern apathy, stagnation 
and deterioration, as much clear light as possible be thrown on the 
primary truths about man, his spiritual existence, relations and destiny 
to jnable us to know rightly and to jud&e rightly in regard to the 
double-faced problem of our da^. The East as well as the West are 
vitally interested in the solution of this problem : from what we have 
said it is clear that the condition of things in the West—is in funda¬ 
mental! antagonism with the 4 ultimate truth about man’s spiritual 
nature, and as such by an inevitable law of nature, it must end itself 
by being overthrown. It is clear also that the prolonged apathy, 
stagnation and deterioration of Eastern life is also a prolonged violence 
to the same life o^ the spirit in man; it must end itself by being Over¬ 
thrown. If both conditions of things represent an abnormal or 
unnatural stage of man’s life, it must follow th%t a Renaissance of 
though^ and fooling on the subject of man’s essential nature %a 
absolutely neoessar^Vk The awakening that has come to the lethargic 
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'lltt&f through contact with the vigorous West if it is to end in any- 
* thing permanently beneficial must be so guided that it may net evolve 
along lines and" ideals of materialism ,and militarism. Tbe spiritual 
anardhy of the modern, social and political West can never be a final 
substitute for the spiritual lethargy of the East manifesting itself in 
its social and political relations. The reconstruction of Eastern life 
must fee founded, if it is to last for Some time, upon something higher 
than the anarchical conditions of modern Western civilisation. A 
Study, therefore, of the basal truths of man’s life—his spiritual rela¬ 
tions to ^he world of matter equally with the world of his spirit has 
become vitally necessary. Such study will enable us to judge present- 
day Western as well Eastern lives and conditions of social,' industrial 
and> r political existence from a higher' aud independent standpoint. 
And this correlated study of *the fundamental truths about man’s 
nature, relations and destiny (such as form th-3 staple of the religious 
and philosophical literature of all nations and countries, but -more 
especially-'of India, the home of religions and philosophies) and of the 
social, industrial and political conditions that prevail at the present day 
here and in the West will have«the highly beneficial effect of redeeming 
the future religious life of the Eastern or the Western householder from 
the charge of emptiness or of hypocrisy. The old Hindu ideal of 
making the actions of man’s daily life conform to the perpetual 
requirements of the spirit within him will reappear once more in the 
world and will seek to reproduce itself *in such renovated, animated 
Western and Eastern lives, forms and institutions as would be suited 
to the respective (transition) states of life, individual and social pre¬ 
vailing in the East and in the West. 

Apart, therefore, from the value of the study of spiritual facts and 
phenomena by the individual himself from his own personal stand¬ 
point^ such study has an v important bearing in enabling the studer t of 
present-day conditions of Eastern and "Western life to understand how 
for they conform to or deviate from'the true standard; and so under¬ 
standing, in enabling him further to suggest and carry out measures 
for tbe amelioration of those vitiated conditions. The laws or spiri¬ 
tual life in man and the reaction which the conditions of modern 
Easterns and Western life have upon the growth or retardation of his 
life having been properly examined, the true reformer’s task of initia- 
ting lines of a civilisation—that Bhall not violate an^ of the primary 
laws of man’s nature—the laws of his permanent being, and Which 
shall not therefore contain within itself the seeds of di^dltttiott;^tfoh 
a task? wilt have become comparatively easy. -o ■ 

• tfWfc pointdf view. tw m&f Of What 
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purely speculative or metaphysical problems—acquires an added and 
especia! interest. Sooner or later the higher mindjs of the West— 
its future leaders will have to study such problems—and suggest a 
remedy for the inherently anarchical conditions of Western social life 
founded as it is upon materialism* and militarism. ^Already Comtjp 
and Spencer Have had their attention drawn to the subject, and each 
has suggested his own remedy—which as far as we are able to judge of 
them contain some vital principles in their constructive aspects. But 
J>hey seem to ignore or at least to put in the background the essential 
character of mah’s being—the*fact uavnely, that man is no mete animal 
“ having a body and an animal life, every organ merely^rwrforming* ife 
natural functions,” but tlmtjie is an Infinite Spirit wantoning in 
endless being. For,* though* “ through Birth’s orient portal and Death’s 
dark chasm, ho is hurrying to and fro in brief dust and life,” still his 
is the privilege of immortality. For the human soul is instinct with 


infinite life, behind and before, and birth arid death arp but two 
in the wheel of its being. ^ 


points 


* 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—III. 

[ Continued from page 29, Vol. VI.] 

And first of all with reference to the tube containing the metal filings,' 
which has been called the senpitivc tube by Marconi, but which generally 
goes by the name of the coherer given to it by Prof. Oliver Lodge. The 
latter name involves a theory which, bo far ds observed facts go, is not 
altogether baseless. The first question to determine was as to the metal or 
metals whose filings are to be used. The phenomena of the lowering of 
the resistance or, which is the same thing, the bringing on of the conduo 
tivity by the influence of sparks, jras observed avith powders of all sorts of 
condiftting substances, but with moae or less degree of variation. With the 
apparatus at my command I have^in a general way verified these observe* 
tions of European scientists. Without more extended experimentation it is 
impossible to decide which metei or metals would be the most suitable for 
the purpose. I therefore give the results arrived at by Marconi. “Many 
metals, says he, “ can be employed for producing the powder or filings, 
biit I prefer to use a mixture of two or moro different metals.^ I find hard 
nickel to be the best petal, and I prefer to add to the nickel filings about 
four per cent, of hafd silver filings whioh increase greatly the sensitiveness 
of the tube to electric oscillations. By increasing the proportion of silver 
powder or grains the sensitiveness of the tube also increases ; but it is 
better for prdinary work not to use a tube of too great sensitiveness, as it 
might be inflnenoed bjfc atmospheric or other electricity.” Marconi further 
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found that the sensitiveness la also increased by adding a very small amount 
* of mercury to the filings and mixing up until the mercury is absorbed. 
He gradually oamb to find that amalgamating the itfher surfaces of the plugs 
or the metallic rods in contact with the filings so as just to brighten them 
was enough. ’ r 

Then, as regards the Bize of the tube and the quantity of filings, or, 
whioh is the same thing, the distance between the opposed ends of the metal 
ifods, he has found that it is enough to have a tube 1J inoh long and -^or v* 
inoh internal diameter, and the filings ?.urt sufficient to fill a space of of 
an inoh within the tube. Marconi has found, as indeed must necessarily be. 
the case;* that the smaller or narvower tho space between the rods or plugs 
& he calls thc-'r; the smaller the quantity of filings, the more sensitive is the 
tube ; but he has also found that the space under ordinary oircumstanees 
cannot die excessively shortened without? injuring the fidelity of the trans¬ 
mission. 

As regards the fineness of the filings he say» they ought not to be too 
fine, but rather coarse as can oe produced by a large and rough file, and 
should be'preferably of uniform grain or thickness, hence the too fine or the 
too coarse Bhould be sifted out. Of course they should be perfectly dry and 
tree from grease, and should tot be compressed between the plugs or rods 
but lie.lpose in the space between, vso that they may move freely when 
tapped. 

After testing the tube, the ends of it should be sealed and though a 
(Vacuum is not essential us I have found fropa my own experiments, it is 
desirable, says Marconi without giving the reason, to have one of about 
l-1000th of an atmosphere. Repeated and prolonged experiments as well as 
long use of sensitive tubes with and without vaccum can alone determine 
the necessity or otherwise of the vacrum. Theoretically, a vacuum may 
prevent the oxidation of the filings and help their mobility both for 
coherence and de-coherence. 

If instead of lying loose in the space between the plugs, the filings are 
even gently compressed, they become conductors offering no resistance Qj the 
passage of the electric current, and consequently the influence of the 
sparks in diminishing their resistance iB either not ‘noticeable at all, or so 
slightly as not to be appreciable for purposes of telegraphy. 

We had a remarkable influence of the injurious influence of com¬ 
pression spoken of above in the coherers that we got from the celebrated 
scientific instrument-maker of Germany, Herr Ferdinand Erneoke, of 
Beilin. These coherers, we were assured, were tested before they 
were sent out, and yet we were disappointed with tb^m. They were, all 
t conductors and therefore could not fulfil the purpose for whioh they were 
,h}tended. ; I wrot^to Emeok, hut be replied that they, twn tested aqd 
. found to, work well. He ashed, me to send them back to bias in,order that 
be ,W see what was the ^ matter with *bem mefcjfi mend them. Just 
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as I was about to send them a thought struck me that perhaps at the mean 
tempera\nre of Calcutta which was much higher than,that of iBerlln, the 
plugs had "become permanently elongated and thus exerted compression upon 
the filings. fThe obvious remedy was to draw out the plugs gently by 
slightly heating the sealed ends of the tubes. I was detenpd from having 
recourse to thit simple operation for fear of destroying the vacuum In the 
tube, whioh a was thought to be 'essential. But as there was nothing like 
trying, I tried and have succeeded. The coherers are now acting admirably. 
I have also prepared some coherers* without any, vacuum in them, and with- 
out their ends even being sealed, and they also are acting well. t 

After these preliminary observations, I proceed to deagphe a few experi¬ 
ments to show how wireless telegraphy has become practicable. As these 

experiments are limited to an»or3inary lecture-hall and a few yards outside, I 

• ^ 

will use only the galvanometer and the electric bell for testing the action of 
the coherers, from which A will be seen how it is possible for experts in 
signalling to actually transmit messages by*the radiator and receive* them 
at the Morse apparatus in connection with the coherer. ^ 

I take this cohere? and connect one of jts extremities wtyh one terminal 
of this galvanometer, the other extremity I connect with a pole (it is 
indifferent whether it ts the positive or the negative pole) of this Leclanohd 
cell, the other *pole of the cell > connect with the other terminal of the 
galvanometer. If a current could pass through the coherer, that is, 
through the filings in it, there would have been deflection of the needle of 
the galvanometer ; but there is none, which shows that the coherer is all 
right, that is, in a state, as it should be, of de-coherence. Now, I cause a 
spark at the radiator, and at jonce, there is deflection of the galva* 
nometer, proving that some influence has emanated from the spark or at the 
place where the spark has occurred which has brought the particles of the 
filings into closer oontaot, or as Prof. Lodge says, has caused their coherence, 
and^jbhus diminished the resistance of the filings to the passage of the 
eleotrio current from the Led an oh cell. I give a tap to the filings, and 
instantaneously the needle of the galvanometer returns to zero. I cause the 
radiator to spark again, and again there is deflection at the galvano¬ 
meter.'* A second tap, and thereto de-coherence. In this way you go on, 
causisgg coherence and de-coherence by sparking at the radiator followed by 
tapping of the coherer. 

Now, observe .that the distanoe between the radiator and the coherer is 
only a few feet. If/I increase the distanoe—double, treble, or quadruple 
it_we have the same result. I increase the distanoe still more, and inter¬ 

pose a solid wall between the coherer and the radiator, and yet we have 
the game Result. But, as will be seen, we cannot inorease the distance’ in¬ 
definitely and intezpdlS any number of obstacles wtthout faillng to ptodttoe 
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, the desired effect, which is diminution of resistance of the coherer. Thu?, if 
r I take the radiator, as many yards as it is now feet from the coherer, no 
effect takes place. If I place it behind another wall there keeping the 
same distance, there is no effect. r 

There is, therefore, a certain minimum distance and a certain minimum 
tliickness of obstacle for a certain intensity of spark and 'for a certain 
strength of current within which so fnuch coherence mpy be so effected 
as to cause the current to pass, and beyond which the coherence is nob enough 
for the passage of the current. If the ctinent is increased in strength the 
intensity of the spark remaining the same, it will pass. Or, if the spark' 
is increased in intensity, the former currefri will pass. Thus, if instead 
of one Leclanohb cell I use two, there fb deflection of the galva¬ 
nometer, showing that the current from two cells has passed, where 
from one did not. If, instead of iftcreasing the strength of the current, 

I increase the intensity of the spark at the radiator by adding to the 
number of cells for the primary current of the Ruhmkorff coil, the same 
result takes placet, there is deflection of the galvanometer, showing that 
even the feeble current has passed through the coherer under the influence 
of a more intense spark where it could not under th* influence of a feebler 
spark. 

I have further observed, as I will show by an experiment, that 
while a certain current in passing through the coherer is enough to oause 
deflections of the galvanometer, it may not be of sufficient strength or 
electromotive force to ring a bell. Here’ I use only one Leclanchd cell 
for the galvanometer, which is deflected when there is a spark at the 
radiator. But if I disconnect the galvanometer and substitute this eleotrio 
bell in its place, it will be seen that notwithstanding repeated sparking at the 
radiator, the bell does not ring. But I use two cells instead of one, 
and the bell rings whenever there is a spark at the radiator. According to 
Marconi, [in order to preserve the sensitiveness of the coherer it is necessary 
that only feeble currents should be allowed to pass through it. Hence^the 
necessity of a relay for working the Morse apparatus, the relay itself being 
aoted upon by the feeble current passing 1 through the coherer. 

This observation of Marconi has been very useful as regards the main¬ 
tenance of the sensitiveness of the coherer, but it introduces a difficulty in 
the working of wireless telegraphy for long distances. The difficulty con¬ 
sists In the necessity of very considerable intensification of the spark at the 
sending station in proportion to the distance. This has been obviated by 
another observation of Marconi which really constitutes his original dis¬ 
covery that has removed wireless telegraphy from the laboratory as a mere 
scientific ouriosity tg the broad world as a useful invention for the purposes 
of daily life. This is the discovery of the singular property of long wires 
erwfod, vertically, high into the atmosphere, .to catchers of eleotgfo 
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waves emanating and radiating from distant points, when' connected with 

one end ef the coherer, the other end being connected to earth; and to aofc 
* as transmitters when similarly connected with the radiator or excitor. This 
property of long wires, in fairness to other observers, it must be said, was 
not unknown before Marconi, for between 1895 and 1896 in the experiments 
made by Popoff. in Russia and Minchin and Rutherford in England for the 4 
detection of atmospheric electricity by the Hertzian method these long rods 
were used as explorers. And Popoff had in April, 1895, actually constructed 
a coherer with a vertical wire connected at one end and another wire con¬ 
nected with the other end and the garth, and with a relay for the purpose 
of transmitting signals across sp^jS; and itP December of the same $ear he 
entertained “ the hope that when my apparatus is perfectecW^ fHll be appli¬ 
cable to the transmission of signals to a distance by means of rapid electric 
vibrations—when, in fhet, a thifficicntly jvowerful generator of these Vibra¬ 
tions is discovered.” 

Marconi had the merit ^f re-discovering this property of long vertical 
wires and of applying them to the radiator or excitor in addition to supplying 
them to the coherer or detector as was done before him. T)ius, all the 
elements for the achievement of vyreless telegraphy were known before he- 
came into the field. His chief merit consists in viewing the whole thing 
with the eye of the speculator in the spirit of commercial success, and* this 
has stimulated liia inventive genius tp improve each of those elements so as 
to enable him to secure that success for the benefit of the world. The 
difference between Popoff and Marconi seems to consist in this, that where¬ 
as the Russian scientist was looking»for improvements in the generator of 
electric vibrations, the Italian scientist was endeavouring to improve both 
the generator aryl the Golierer, but especially the latter. The improvement 
in the generator or radiator is less difficult than improvement of the coherer 
or detootor. The former can be effected by increasing the number of cells 
in the battery, the latter by finding out the best metal or metals for the 
powder of the coherer, which caa only be done by numerous experiments. 

\Iahjsndra Lal Sircar. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION «OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

[ Sri-Srl—Rama Krishna Katha-Mitra (in Bengali). Part I by M., 
one of Sri-Rama-Krishna’s devoted disciples: Pages 394. Price 
Rupee one only.] . j 

We have been long looking out for a book of this description. 
The fundamental truths of Hindu Religion and Philosophy have been 
ably and learnedly dealt with by many Indian scholars here and also 
in ufcber parts ol India^ut it remained for M., one of the .devoted. 
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disciples of the late Sri Rama-Krishna to present his Master’s 
teachings on the basal truths of Hindu Religious Philosophy and 
Practice in a way that is least open to objection and which is also 
highly popular, interesting and accurate. We say highly accurate 
because the f teachings are presented in the Master’s own words. Sri- 
Rama-Krishna Kathamrita in Bengalee, for that is the book to 
which we refer, is wholly based upon original records in the shape of 
notes taken of the Master’s deliverances in the disciple’s presence. The 
deliverances were reduced to writing by M. on the very day of the 
event and purport to give the Mast^r’s i own words in Bengalee as far as 
■ possible. work of the disciple has only been to arrange those notes, 

present them in proper order, and under proper headings and in a, 
general manner to weave the, whole into a systematic work with such 
descriptions from the pen of the disciple of the circumstances under 
which the deliverances were uttered as were ueemed necessary. 

f 

As. to the popular and interesting character of the work, it is 
enough to\say that it is only given to a saint speaking to a body of 
hearers drawn from all classes of the-people, jloung and old, educated 
and half-educated, men of differing creeds, sects and persuasions, men 
with the weight of worldly cares upon their shoulders and men 
upon whom such cares sit lightly,—»*ve say it is ouly given to a saint 
discoursing upon the high topics of religion—and especially upon the 
abstruse questions of the Vedanta—of Bhakti—of Jnana, of Karma, of 
Yoga, on the Immortality of the soul—on God-vision—on Rebirth and 
Re-incarnation—on God and Evil—on Revelation—on God in His 

i 

Sakara and His Nirakara aspects ftopics which are all dealt with in the 
work under review) to make His speech interesting as well as convincing 
to a composite audience. As an illustration of the manner on which 
the most abstruse truti*a of our religion have been expounded, we. 
present to the reader the ‘following exposition of the Master on the 
Vedantic Doctrine of Monism cr Advaitabad. We.have made a 
translation of the extracts, and although a great deal must necessarily 
be lost in the process of translation,‘of the impression and originality 
of the Master’s discourse, still we are convinced enough would^jbe left 
to the reader to enable him to judge of the unique value of the book 
as a most popular, interesting and masterly presentation of the basal 
truths of Hindu Religious Philosophy and Practic^. In this connexion 
it is' as well to remember that the saint who expounds and enforces the 
truths of Advaitabad with such zest, clearness and power was also a 
devoted worshipper of Kali, that is, of God as* the Mother of the- 
Universe. The perpetual conflict between the^|T irakar-vactin and the 
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SaJcar-vadin or God-the-Formless and God-the-Formful ought) to 
cease in the light of the actual Revelations of Truth from the Kps of a 
saint—which comes to us through the unique pages of this most) 
.delightful and instructive book. 

Master: Well, I was talking of Vidycv 

"But Brahman is above and beyond Vidya (the Knowledge leading 
God-ward) as welf as Avidya (that which keeps all beings away from the 
Knowledge pf God). . . 

* “ Vidya is the last topmost step of the stairs leading to the roof 
Brahman is the roof. * 

Maya is. either Vidya or Avidya. Thus Brahman is aWSte* and beyond 
Maya. 

• • • 

(6) The Advaita Position*: Brahman is nirlipta (perfectly 

unattached): Th^r Problem of Good and Evil solved. 

“ Brahman is unattached to Good or Evil* Brahman is like th&itome 
of a lamp. You may read the Bhagavatam (the Holy Scriptural in the 
light of the lamp. It is equally open to you to forge a dgrcument with 
criminal intent in the same light. * 

"Again, Brahman is like the serpent. What does it signify.if the 
serpent has poison.it its*fangs ? The serpent is none the worse for it. The 
poison does not causo its death, ft is poison to other creatures whom it 
may happen to bite. 

"Much in the same way what*misery, what sin, whatever evil we find 
in this world is misery, sin aqd evil only lelatively to us. Brahman—God 
Absolute—is above and beyond all these things. 

“ Evil in creation is not evil to Brahman (the Unconditioned) any more 
than the venom m the fangs of the serpent is venom to the Berpentu 

Brahman is above aud beyond Good and Evil. 

• • • * 

"flfes, that Being is perfectly *mattaohed. He is not to be judged by 
any human standard of Good and Evjl. His sun sheds light equally on the 
evil and the good. * 

(c) The Advaita Position : Brahman is Unspeakable (Avyapadesyam). 

“ Everything—the Sastras—even the Vedas, the Purauas, the Tantraa 
•—all Holy Books—have, with one sole exception, become mere Uochishta 
(like leavings of food), having been given expression to by the mouth and 
having thus got defiled. That One Exception is Brahman. For when 
you read the Vedas aud Holy Books you must use the vocal organs and thus 
cause them (the Nostras, eto.) to be in touch with the mouth, so to Bpeak. 
Thus they have all been defiled (Uochishta) like leavings of food. But 
there has fieen as yet, this world, no oreated being who has been able to 
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give proper and adequate expression to Brahman. He is not only not 
capable *• of being expressed by word of mouth but also not conceivable by 
any atretch of the intellect. Thus Brahman alone is not Uccbishta -(defiled 
by the mouth), so to speak. « 

Vidyasag^ra : I must say, here is indeed, something that -I learned to¬ 
day, ‘ Brahman is the One Substance thatjias not been made Ucchishta 1’ 

Master : Yes, that is so. Brahman is not a Being conditioned by any¬ 
thing—time (Kala), space (desa), the law of causation (nimitta) etc. Hcrw 
can you give expression to Him by any word of mouth ? 

n Brahman beyond all predication .v The Yedas a«d*Brahman .* 

’ “ ^ ‘S'uka Deva and Brahma Jnana. 

"Brahman is again like the Unfathomable Ocean. Nothing can be 
prhdidated of Him—the Being «beyond the” bounds'of relativity—Uncondi¬ 
tioned' and Absolute ! The last feeble attempt at describing this Being— 
the attempt made in the Yedas—is to call Huh by the name of Anandam 
(Bust, Everlasting) ! * 

"If'j^u are asked to describe the ocean, you stand with your mouth 
wide open, and can only stammer out- ‘ Ob, what a lot of waves, what a 

r < 

thundering^sound incessant and eternal! ’ That is all ! 

* 

The utmost that <Suka Deva and Mahapurushas like him could do was 
"to see and to touch the water of this. Immortal Sea, and taste a bit! Had 
he gone down into that Sea, he would have been merged in it never to have 
come back into this world ! 

(d) The Advaita Position : The Great Mystery 
Unfathomable by Conditioned Knowledge: 

i 

The Pride of Knotvledge condemned: 

Parable of the Ants and the Mountain of Sugar. 

" Once upon a time some ants came to a mountain entirely made of 
sugar. The ants, of cowcse, had no \doa that it was such a big mountain. 
They ate up a few particles of the sugwr and were filled. Then they^cook— 
each a, particle or two—which the^ wanted to carry home. « As they went 
their way, they thought that next time they would be able to remove the 
whole thing, meaning the whole mountain, to their place of habitation 1 

“Such, alas 1 is the condition of man. It is given to some fev^ K indeed, 
to realise the Supreme Being. But, unfortunately, it veiy often comes 
about that many run away with the idea that they have fully known, fully 
enjoyed communion with, fully realised that Being 1 ? 

i 

"The sugar mountain Beems to be all but carried home by'the ftot,* 
lor is it not filled and satisfied with its meal? Thus too thewelf-deluded 
, nationalist 1 He is eat relied with bis ounoe of Heaton. Ergo, be comprehends 
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“ People talk glibly of the Infinite, the Absolute, the Unconditioned, 
as if t&ey had any conception of It at all! 

"iSdka Deva and others like him were at best ants of the larger sort! 
If we say that they were able to eat up eight or ten particles of the sugar, 

' we have said enough in their favour. » • , 

"It is as much absurd*to gay that Brahman (God Absolute) has been 
known and* comprehended by anybody as it is absurd to say that a mountain 
of sugajr, as big as the Himalaya^ has been carried home by some ants to be 
eaten up. 

» » , 

(e) The Advaita Position: ihe Goal of the Vedantin: . , 

• —■*» • 

(Nirvikalpa-Samadhi: The Parable of the Salt Doll.) 

» * i 

"Once upon a' time a JDou made o| salt went up to the sea with'a view 
to measure ' its depth. The Salt Doll had a sounding line and lead in its 
hand. It came to thedge of the water and looked on at the Mighty 
* Ocean that' was before it. Up to this poiift it went on to be tl^r&all Doll 
that it actually was, keeping an individuality of its own. Jsiat no sooner 
did it take one step forward, put its foot in the water tlan it became one 
with the Ocean—lost—entirely lost to vitfw ! Every partite of the salt-dolf 
now melted away in the sea-water, * The salt, of which it was made, had 
come from the ocean, and, behold it went back onoe more to get re-united 
to the original salt of the ocean. 

“ The Differentiated once more became One with the Undifferentiated." 

“ The human soul is the Salt Doll—the Differentiated Individualised 
Ego. Brahman the Absolute aud the Unconditioned—is the Infinite Salt 
Ocean—the Undifferentiated Ego. s 


“ The Salt Doll could not come back and speak of the depth of the 
Mighty Ooean. 

*• "This is he who is fortunate enough to realise Brahman in the tm- 
fathomablp depth of Nirvikalpa samadhi. Undifferentiated as He is, fie 
comes not back out of that depth to tell the world the nature of Brahman 
—Go£ Absolute and Uncouditioped. 


"For if it be ever possible, my Mother willing, for the .Salt-Doll to 
come back differentiated again, it must speak in terms of theJimHe —in the 
language of the differentiated. It must behave as an inhabitant of the 

relative, phenomenal world. 

1 

" This is why the Great Mystery defies all attempts at explanation. 
The Absolute and Unconditioned cannot be stated informs of the Relative 
and the Conditioned. The Infinite cannot he expressed in the terms of that 
Finite." 
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Brahman beyond all Predication: Parable of the Vedic 
Father and His Two Sons. y 

t 

'The sign of True Brahma-Jnana :— cessation q/'Tiohara : Yichara after Jnana. 

“ A certain father had two sons. When they were of age he wished to 
put them into thb first stage of life—that of the Brabmacharin. To this end 
they were plaoed under the care of an a&harya (preoeptor) and with him 
made to go through the Yedas and other Holy Books. ‘ - 

“ In this way, there passed some days.' The father was now anxious to 
see how the young men were getting • on with their studies. He sent for* 
them and asked whether they had read the Vedanta (or Upanishads) which 
purport to teacfr^bue Highest Knowledge to the aspirant. The sons replied 
that £hey had. 

b 0 1 

u Father :—So, my boys, you have read ‘up the Yedanta! Well, do tell 
me what sort of a Being is Brahman. 

tJi.JSldest son (quoting the Yedas and other <STastras):—O Father, 
Brahman,know, is not capable of being expressed by words or known by 
the mind* 1 O fve is so and so. I know it all. (litre quotes texts from the 
Yjdanta). , 4 * 

Father :—Very well, that will do. So you have kuown Brahman. You 
may go about your business. Now, my boy, let me hear what you have got 
to say. What sort of a Being is Brahmanl 

“ The second son to whom this question was put, hung down his head 
and sat quite mute. Not a word fell from his lips. Nor did he make any 
attempt to speak. 

__ f' 

“ He continued in this state for a long time. 

(/< 

•‘The father thereupon said, ‘Yes my boy, you are, after all, right. 
Nothing can be predicated of Brahman, the Absolute and the Unconditioned. 
No sooner do you talk of Ilijn one way or the other, you state the Infinite 
jn terms of the Finite, the Absolute in t^rms of the Relative, the U* on- 
ditioned in terms of the Conditioned 1 Your silence is more eloquent than 
the recitation of a hundred slokas (texts) and the quoting of a hundred 

authorities.” u rt 

</) The Advaita Position: Realisation: Brahman is the Q*ie 
Substance to be Realised—not described or known. 

Parable of the Kancha Gh* and the Pakd Ght. 

• t 

“Yes the purna jnani (he who is full of Brahma-jtiana) ceases to have 
anything to do with vlohara, talking for the purpose of realising Brahman 
by discrimination of Che Real from the Unreal. 

• Avak xuadma goehanuaa. 
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“ How long does the ghi (clarified butter) in a pan set over a hot oven t 
go on making a noise t Why so long as it does not get to the right degret/ 
of heat, so as not to have any trace of water left. When the kancha ghi 
(not sufficiently hot) it gives those well-known sounds (kal kal). 

“ The paka ghi (ght melted to the right degree of heat) not making 
any noiBe is ho who has got Brahma-jnana—that is, who habitually realises 
Brahman. 

s 

«• 

“ The Kancha Ghi is the aspirant for Knowledge. The water with which 
it has got mixed must go off l5y its being set over the fire. This is the 
ahamkara—the* ego or self which gets very clamorous in the process of being 
got rid of. As soon aB this ahamkara is shaken off, it is Paka Ght. t 
noise, no clamour ? ’ * 

“ At the same time the impurities ail settle down at the bottqm of 
the pan. Worldliness or attachment t<?Kamim (or carnality) and kanchan 
' (gold) and their attendant evils (sensuality, work with attachment, etc.) are 


the impurities. « * 

“Again, the puma jnani (perfect or true jnani) fs like t>€pitoher of 
water filled to the brim. When the pitcher is being fille^m, it gives a 
gurgling sound ( bha%-bhak). As soon it is filled up, Jthe sound ceacoai 
altogether. The sound is Vichara leading up, my Mother willing, to Brahma- 
Jnana. The sound tells us that the pitcher has not been filled up." Vichara 
too proves that’the Goal has not been reached. 


“The bee buzzes so long, as it does not settle down on the flower, avd 
begin to drink of the honey. As soon as it tastes the honey all buzzing is 
at an end.” 

Is VichdVa possible after Brahma-Jnana? 

“ The question now arises, how do you explain the relation between a 
Siddha (perfect) Guru (preceptor) and his disciples? The Guru must talk' 
with a view to drive away the ignorance of the disciple. This is Vichara. 
This Vichara, however, does «o h^rm. »• 

* “ The Ghi in a pan set over the fire* when melted to the right degree of 
heat has do doubt ceased to give r»ny sound. But throw in a Kancha luchi 
(i.e., a luchi or a flour-cake not fried in the hot melted ghi). The result is 
that 'Jhe Paka Ghi in contact wi th the water in the Kancha luchi, opce inore 
begins to give off sounds. The sound goes on, so long as the luchi is not 
paka (i.e., not sufficiently fried and made ready for eating). 

“ The Kancha luchi is the disciple. The sound which the Paka Ghi (the 
Guru) gives the second time, is the Vichara which the Guru is called upon to 
make in order that the disciple might be brought into light. The cessation 
of the sounds tells us that the Guru has stopped Vichara as soon as the 
disciple has been illumined. For he (the Siddha Guru) is already piaoed 
far above all Viohar^ 
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(g> The Advaita Position: the Higher Self (Atman) alone ' 
f knows the Higher Self (hitman). < 

True meaning of Ood Unknown. and UnJcnowable. < 

“The result of the foregoing position (e) is that the* Higher Self 
(Atman) alone lyaows the Higher Self (hitman). The Vodha Svarupa (He, 
the Knowledge Absolute) is capable of being realised by Vodha (Him, the 
Knowledge Absolute) alone. 

“Chaitanya alone can know (realise) CJbaitanya. 

“ The ‘ differentiated ’ Soul (jtva) so long as it goes on to be differentiat¬ 
ed and wofk on the lower plane canilot as sutlj, realise Brahman. 

r* 

“ The Unaifiv.entiated (Brahman or the (Stiddha Atman) alone realises 

the Undifferentiated. , 

»■ 

• ( 

“This is the true meaning of the expression ‘God Unknown and Un¬ 
knowable.’ Brahman is known to the Buddha Ai-nau or, what is the same 
■thing. n to Brahman the Undifferentiated.” 

^‘-(h) The Advaita Position : Maya is unreal. 

Vedanl Philosophy as interpreted by the School of iS'ankara. 

“All differentiation takes place in the domain of Maya. In other 
words, Maya causes the differentiation. It ends with the cessation of Maya, 

“All the. facts of the Universe—every object, every phenomenon 
that comes under Creation, Preservation and Destruction,—under Body, 
Mind and Soul; under waking, dreaming, having dreamless sleep; even 
under meditation (Dhyan) etc., etc., all come under Maya. 

“All these are looked upon as Mithya (unreal) by those that interpret 
the Vedanta philosophy after Sankara and the like. These interpreters are 
Jnanis. 


According to these, Brahman is Satya (real); Jagat (the universe) is 
Mithya (unreal). ** 

“Mithya means, unreal, i.e., when looked at from the point of view oi 
the Absolute. To the Absolute or the Uiidifferentiatnd, the Jagat (universe) 
and Jtva (man and other creatures) are unreal, for the only Beality is the 
Absolute. 1 


“When Maya is realised as unreal, the Aham (the differentiatedC^go) 
has been completely shaken off or effaced, so to speak. There is no trace oi 
that Abam left behind. It is perfect Samadhi. 

“It is absurd to say ‘That Jagat (world) is unreal ’ so long as we remain 
convinced, that we ourselves (our Abam) are real. A person who has not 
realized Brahman cannot realise that the world is unreal. 

“On the other jhand, a Mahapurnsha (Saint) returning from Samadhi 

.* - - • • * -* 1 
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to a lower spiritual plane gets back, My Mother willing, his Aham—his 
differeutinted attenuated, though purified, ego. 

“Gettibg back his ego , the Saint is thrown once more upon the world of 
relativity. So*!ong as his ego is real to him (real relatively), the world is real 
too, and Brahman is unreal (relatively). * 

“ He with llis differentiated ego, restored to him, perceives Maya as real. 
Only the ego • being purified by God-Vision, he sees the Jagat of Maya 
(phenomena of the universe) as manifestations, to sense, of Brahman the 
Absolute. 

“He also sees Maya as either*Vidya or Avidya. 

“ Vidya-Maya leads Godward. To this belongs Viveka (discrimination), 
Vairagya (non-attachment), Bhaktj Prpma, (Love of God) etc. Avidya leads 
away from God. To this belong Kaniiin, (caraality), Kancan (riches, honours, 
work with attachment, etc). ,0 

* Editor. 

HISTORY OF^STONE MANUFACTURE AT Gj&YA. 

About 200 years ago Ahalya Bai l*rought some Santarases from 
Jaipur for building the famous stone temple of Yishnupada ac~Gya. 
After the construction of the trample these Santarascs, geeing the 
vicinity of Gaya abounding in such good useful stones, settled in Gaya. 
It is they that founded tin' manufacture of stone articles at Gaya 
At present there are only four fhfnihcs of these Santarascs at Gaya of 
which one family is in a flourishing condition. A not, her family of note 
which has made its mark in the manufacture of toys is in indigent 
circumstances, there being no good market for toys now-a-days at 
Gaya. 

The noted name in t.hp family of the* *makers of articles of 
domes'pc use was Baldeo Santras. »Hc is • dead. His representative is, 
Gangadhar ^antaras. The noted jiaiue in the family of toy-makers 
was Damodcr Sauturns. *Hc is dead. His representative is Ganga 
Bishun Santaras. Those persons require encouragement, else the 
manufacture which is already declining will in the near future be 
extinct.'^ There was a time when these men used to receive substantial 
encouragement from European Officials, such as Mr. Drummond, who 
used to purchase toys and other artistic things, to send them over 
to England and Franco. Then the manufacture was in a flourishing 
condition. The causes of the decline of the manufacture are perhaps 
these:— 

(1) Rise in the pri^g of. stone., (2) Exorbitant demand of annual 

19 
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rents for leasing out the quarries. (3) Rise in the wages of labourers 
who work the quarries. (4) Introduction of glass, and Enamelled 
articles which serve the purposes of stone articles. (5) (Consequent 
demand for cheaper things. (6) Apathy of the public.- (7) Constant, 
.recurrence of.-famine. (8) Extraction of certain stones. 

It is to be noted with regret here that the Rani Saheba of 
Tikari (7 annas) has raised the annual rent for the quarry of Dhan- 
znahua stone from Rs. 100 to Rs." 300. The Santarases cannot 
afford to pay such large sums and therefore since the beginning 
.of this year the Dhanmahua quarry is'hot being worked. 

t- .j 
w. 

“It was one of the most valuable malleable stones and so the 
most' useful, and it was thp best among the cheaper stones. Next 
year it will be a thing of the' past. The hills of Katari contain the 
quarries of Kasouti or touchstone which havt of late been purchased 
Sy‘*E^i Baijnath Singh ‘Bahadur who has filled up the old worked-out 
quarriesX\od demands now Rs. 600 to Rs. 700 as the annual rent 
for the lea^ of the quarries. t 

But this has not become so^ much a grievance with the Santarases 
as the locking up of the Dhan-Mahua quarries—because only two 
or three-things are made of Kabouti, whereas all the variety of 
articles and toys and fineries are made of the Dhanmahua stone. The 
action of the Tikari estate, therefore, in a manner lays the axe at 
the very root of the Industry for which Gaya is noted. 

In the hills that surround Gaya no stones for purposes of manu¬ 
facture, except small bits of sto'lie, called Brahmajoni of greenish 
tint, fit only for very fine small toys,—can be found. 

They supply hard granite and stones for road-metalling. The 
piers of the South Behar Railway bridge over the Fulgoo a^e made 
of this granite. 

«, 1 

Stone articles ordinarily sold at the Bazar of Gaya are made 
of stones brought from the hills pf Patliurkati and Katari, a few 
miles north and west of Gaya. Most of the articles are prepared in 
these villages, - but the above two families of Santarases $ave also 
their work-houses at Gaya. The stones found in these hills are of 
'numerous varieties. The articles ordinarily exposed for sale in the 
shops of Gaya are made of the following kinds of stones:— 

(1) Kasopti or Touchstone found in the Eatari hills, (2) Tamra 
(very hard stone) fit only for medicinal mortar, found in the Pathur- 
katti hills, (3) Pajna (ringing stoop) found iwfthe Pat hurkatti bills, (4) 
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Urdiya (large-spotted stone) very rare, found in Pathurkatti hills. (5) 
Jamdani'of four kinds found in the Pathurkatti hills (a) Rai, (b) Rura, 
(c) Dat, (dy Tilason. (6) Bagch&la—of three kinds found in Pathurkatti 
hills—(a) Mirrli, ( b ) Sabja, (c) Howe. (7) Sing-pahari found in 
Pathurkatti hills. (8) Satnaree, gc*>d malleable stone. (9) Lohia. 
(hard jet bladk stone). (10) Bhanmahua, soft malleable stone. (11) 
Gowbachhua .(cheap soft stone) found at the Western foot of the 
Brahmjuni hills in Gya town, rave; now (12) Durbay (soft earthy stone), 

* There are .other stones which are very rare now-a-days such as 
Brahmjuni stones of whitish and yellowish colour also calle^ 
Gowbachhua. * * 

Of the hard stones, opljf a few things are made, such as plates, 
cups, tumblers and mortars. Fine and beautiful things are made of 
Howe, Singpahari Satnq^e and Dhanmahua. Of late, Moonghyr stones 
have come to be imported into Gaya. Only plates are made jof-the 
Moonghyr stones.* * t , 

SONALAL BoSE,^B. L., 

— —- —- • 

SYSTEM OF'WORK AND TRAINING UNDER THE DAWN 

SOCIETY,* CALCUTTA. 

No fee being charged for membership, youngmen are given to* 
understand that power and position in the Society and the rewards 
which the Society has to offer go only to those who submit to a 
graduated course of training under the Rules of the Society and 
qualify themselves for work as members of the Society. 

The chief means at the disposal of the Society for the training of 
its members are the following :— 

’*( 1 .) * 

(a). The holding pf two weekly classes—one called the Moral and 
Religious Training Class held under Pandit Nilkantha Goswami 
who l&tures in Bengali on t*he Gita; the other called the General 
Training Class held under Babu Satis Chandra Mookerjee, the General 
Secretary, who lectures in English on such general subjects as:— 

( i ) . The ancient village communities of India and the lessons 

of’self-help which they afford ; 

(ii) . The spirit of organisation as determining factors in the 

lives of nations with historical illustrations; 

--m----- - --- 

* This matter original appeared in^our esteemed contemporary! New India.—Sd% 
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(iii). The chief considerations in determining the wealth’ 
' producing power of a nation and their Aquitahle 

distributions; r «. 


( iv ). What part the tastes and enlightenmen't of different 
<• communities play in the revival and preservation of the 
indigenous arts and industries of a country; 

( [v ). To what point education as a means of qualifying ourselves 
for service under Government or under other*public or 

private masters is a source of help to the community-; 
• • • • 

(vi). The spirit of unity amity d!nd brotherhood as the under- 

lying base of all progress, temporal or spiritual; 

Etc. Etc. * Etc. 

. * ‘ 

' (II.) ' 


( b ). The second means adopted by the"society for the education 
ofltS^i^embcrs is to proviefe them each with what has been named a 
Record-Bosk. In this book any member who is so disposed may 
record what lye has learnt from the lectures delivered in the weekly 
classes. The Record-Book being the property of the Society, it has 
to be properly issued by the Literary Secretary apd returned to the 
same officer within two daj^s of issue. It is the duty of the General 
Secretary of the Society to look over the Record-Books, guide members 
in their preparation and submit the same to the President for occa¬ 
sional inspection. Members who attend at least sixty per cent, of the 
total number of lectures delivered at the two weekly classes and who 
also prepare their Record-Books properly are called' Recognised 
Membe rs. These Recognised Members are for administrative purposes 
formed into a separate section and are also endowed with special 
powers and privileges. 


(III. j" * 

(c). The third means at the disposal of the Society for the educa¬ 
tion of its members is the holding of what is called Discussion classes 
among members. Periodically on any«*class day, the members present 
at a meeting are divided into a number of groups, each group being 
provided with its own member-Chairman appointed by the (feneral 
Secretary who puts to the whole body one or two general questions 
arising out of the lectures delivered which the members composing 
a group are asked to discuss among themselves informally. Each 
member is required to make a note in his Record-Book of the 
discussion held in his own group while the President of each group it 
to submit an official rejport Xf> the General Secrecy. Membors . who 
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do not conform to the abovo rules may at the option of the General * 
Secretary be excluded from the list of Recognised Members.* 

[JV.Zfc—Owing to the difficulties inseparable from inaugurating a" 
new movement, the plan of the Society under this head was not fully 
given effect to during the term ending December 4, 1992.] • 

(d) . The* fourth means at the disposal of the Society for the 
education of its members is to j/est the entire administration of the 
Society (except in the department of the Teaching) in the body of 
Recognised Members—or th^ •Recognised Section of the Society who 

meet once a week in the Society's Rooms unde?*?hetr own elected 

• v 

Chairman and conduct work tender the direction of an elected execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Section wh<\ have to prepare business in the 
shape of Resolutions on statements as the case may be. The General 
Secretary or Troasurdfr of the Dawn Society Fund (a public accojmt • 
of which has been opened in a local Post Office Savings Bank/ is one 
of the members of the Executive Committee of the Recognised 
Section, that Committee acting as the Trustees of t£b Fund. The. 
Financial Secretary elected by the Recognised Section is also a member 
of the executive whose accounts arc subject to the supervision of the 
Recognised Section and are open to inspection by anybody who is 
interested in the work of the Society. The Treasurer has the powqjr 
of submitting Resolutions to the Recognised Body and can take part 
in the discussions; but he has no power to vote on an}'- measure. As 
General Secretary he has Che power of vetoeiag any measure passed by 
the Recognised Body; and in case of any material conflict of opinion 
between himself and the Recognised Body, he shall have to submit the 
whole case to the Permanent President of the Society for final orders. 
The meetings of the Rccpgniged Section* cn ay be attended by any 
ordiilary member who, however, fihall have no power of taking part *in 
the discussions, or by any visitors who will be provided with separate 
seats. The Proceedings of the Recognised Section are recorded in a 
separate Minute Book, and tire then open to inspection by any 
member. 

* (V.) 

( e ) . The fifth means at the disposal of the Society for the educa¬ 
tion of its members is the holding of Social Gatherings of Members. 
These gatherings are of two kinds:—(1) Introduction Meetings, 
and (2) General Social Gatherings. In the former, the General 
Secretary presides and directs the function. Each member present is 
required* to enter name in a separate book and also the name of 
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any other member present on the occasion by whom he should like to 
be introduced to the meeting. Members and their spokesmen a^e then 
•presented to the meeting one by one; white it would be the duty of a 
member’s spokesman to tell the meeting all that he knows of the 
member’s qualifications in the varied relations of his life, without at 
the same time casting any the slightest reflections upon the character 
or the conduct of any other members of this Society or of any other 
Society. It would be the duty of selqcfjed officers of the Executive 
Committee to take down notes of the spokesman’s speech and to embody, 
the same m a short paper which* is then, pasted to a paste-board and 
is 'open to inspection by any member of the Society. In this way, the 
general qualifications and virtues of members become known to each 
other 1 and the growth of a solidarity df feeling among members is con¬ 
siderably helped. Abetter method, however, of introducing new members, 

, to the Society has been suggested and accepted!**'The Introduction Meet¬ 
ing paves the way for the General Social Gathering. In this the 
members come and mix freely and promiscuously with each other, 
^cultivate thei^acquaintance as members of this Society, talk on 
general subjects including the work of the Society; and separate after 
having “passed a pleasant half hour or so. The general management 
of the General Social Gathering is,, usually in the* hands of the 
General Secretary who is assisted by the members of the Executive 
Committee whose duty it is to introduce any new member or members 
of a shy or retiring disposition to other mem bers by way of ‘ breaking 
the ice,’ so to say. , * 

(VI.,) 

(/). The sixth means at the disposal of the Society for the 
education of its members is to train them in discovering the best 
men in their own body on whom thejr corporate choice should fall 
as most worthy to receive such< honours and rewards as the Society 
has to offer. The following methods have been specially devised to 
effect this object:— 

First .—All Members have not thb same powers in the Staking 
of this choice; each member’s powers in this respect being represented 
by the number of votes which he has. Thus one vote of a first class 
member or voter (who is usually a Recognised Member) would be 
equivalent to two votes given by a second class voter—who is usually 
an ordinary Member or one who at the end of a term is found to have 
attended at least fifty per cent, of the lectures delivered at any one 
of the two weekly classes, and who is not included in the Recognised 
Section. 
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Secondly. —The second means adopted to effect the above object 
is by ^seeking to measure and allow for the influence ®f personal 
considerations in the disposal of votes by members? Thus it .is laid, 
down that in,determining the names of prize-winners and of scholarship- 
winners under the Society’s system pf election, there shall be thrice as 
many votes a Ja the disposal ,of a member as there stall be prizes*or 
scholarships, .the prize-election? and the scholarship election being 
held separately. And further that no voter shall be competent to 
vote either for himself or to give away more than :one vote to any 
other member, or to abstain «from > disposing of the full ^lumber of 

votes. * , • 

. ** .• * 

Thirdly. —The voting being in every case secret, the electors feel 
less hampered in their cho;ce*of nominees than if the names .of / such 
nominees were open to inspection. .• 

The net results of 'these three Rules have been that the elections 

B ; 

of the Society held under the presidency of Babu Hirendra Nath 
Datta, M.A., B.L., have been markedly successful; and the Dawn 
Society may well cqpgratulate itself upon the manner in which its 
voters have discharged their duties. * * 

. (til.) 

( g ). The seventh means* at the disposal of the Society for the 
education of its members ip arranging for interviews between selected 
groups of members of the Dawn Society and their elders. Thus in 
the course of this last term, the Society arranged for two such 
interviews:—The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroe Dass Banerjee received 
in November twelve representative members of the Dawn Society at 
his residence and made the acquaintance of every one of these 
members, put questions and received answers and in every way gave 
the members a most cordial reception. • fThe moral effect of such 
interviews upon the minds of nJtembeifc is very great; while they ‘also 
give an Opportunity^ to our elders to come in contact with selected 
bodies of our college-youngmen and to know of the currents of 
thought and feeling that aninPate them and affect them for good or for 
evil* 

Mr. Justice Banerjee writes to the General Secretary— 

“ I am glad to learn that both you and the members of the Dawn 
Society who camp to my house yesterday have been much pleased with 
the interview we had. I need hardly add that I share the pleasure 
equally with you. My young friends have made tjie most favourable 
impression upon me. I shall be happy to meet other members from 
time to time.” 
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“ "The other occasion in" the course of the last term was when the 
■President of the Society was pleased to receive a deputation of' fifteen 
representative members of the Society and gave them a most cordial 
reception. The Society has further arranged for interviews of groups 
of members of this Society with t Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore, Babu 
HIrendra Nath Datta, Professor J. C. Bose, M.A., 13. S','., C-I.E., and 
Babu Hem Chandra Mallik, at their residences. 

(vm.) 

(ft). The eighth means at the disposal of the Society for the 
education of its memers is a library of books and magazines for their 
use.. The Library remains open every evening for one hour. Most of 
the magazines are American and* English. There are also Indian 
Magazines both in English and in' tlie vernacular. The books and 
magazines are mostly lent. Th6 Society excludes all light literature 

ik 

from its Library and political newspapers are net ordinarily kept for 
*use', but it is proposed to keep important cuttings from newspapers, 
Indian as well'as. English, for the use of members. 

N. N. Gno.SE, 

wU " 1 j President, Dawn Society , 

Satis Chandra Mukerjee, 

1 General Secretary. 

' A STUDY OP INDIAN CASTE. 

I.-CASTE OR HONOUR? 

A graver intellectual confusion than that caused by the non¬ 
translation of "the word ‘ Caste’ there has seldom been. The assumed 
impossibility of finding an equivalent for the idea in English, has led 
to the belief that there is something mysterious and unprecedented in 
the institution. People become bewildered as to whether it is a 
religious or a social obligation. Everyone demands of the reformer, a 
conflict with it. The whole question grows obscure and irritating. 

Yet all this time we have had'an exact synonym for the word 
and the parallel is the closer, since our word connotes the same debate- 
able borderland between morals and good taste. ‘ Caste’ ought to 
stand translated as ‘ honour.’ With oriental quaintness it is fFue, 
India has given a certain rigidity to this idea, but her analysis of the* 
thing itself is as profound as it is acute. 

For our conduct is commonly governed far more ’ by social habit 
than by considerations of right and wrong. When the tide of the 
ethical struggle has <once set in over some matter, we may regard our¬ 
selves as already half-lost. Why are my friend's open letters absolutely 
eafe in my presence, though I am longing for Jnf&matjjon that they 
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convey? Why can money given for one* purpose not be used for 
another* when all the canons of common sense and expediency urge 
that it should ? Who will confess to an effort in speaking the truth, 
at any cost whatever. Why, when I am annoyed, do I not express 
myself in the language of Billingsgate ? To each of which questions 
one would r^ply somewhat haughtily that the p rfin t. was one of 
honour, or, that such happened to be the custom of one’s class. 

Yet if \ve examine into the sanction which honour can invoke, 
there is nothing beyond a rare * exercise of the power of ostracism. 
The Church excommunicates, the law imprisons, but society merely "cuts'* 
the offender in the street. • Vet which of these three indicts fchp 
deepest wound ? It is as true of London as of Benares,' that caste-law 
is the last and finest that gontrols a man. For, it comes into, opera¬ 
tion at that precise point where tribune^e fail. It takes cognisance of 
Offences for which no jud^fe could inflict penalties. It raises standards 
and demands virtues that every man will interpret according to the 
stringency of his pride, and yet that no one can feel himself to have 
wholly fulfilled. And it does all this without ever permitting the 
sentiment of merit. Having* done all* one remains an unprofitable’ 
servant. For no one would count, the punctual discharge of. debts, 
(all debts are debts df honour), the hauteur that brooks no stain upon 
the name, the self-respect that builds the whole ethical code upon 
itself, as religious observances. These things were due, we say, to OUP 
birth, or blood, or position befpre men. It is true that their non-ful¬ 
filment would leave a stain upon the conscience, and it is also true that 
the attempt to work out the obligations of honour must be the im¬ 
mediate test of the sincerity of "one who proposes to lead a life of 
greater devotion and earnestnes than common.. Still, caste is not 
the same thing as personal piety, and perhaps for this reason complete 

renunciation of its claims a*nd benefits is essential in India to the 

£ 

monastic life. 

» 

There is another pbint about our Western conception of Noblesse 
Oblige^ Few as the persons msjy be who could formulate their senti¬ 
ment, the fact pervades the whole of the social area. Each class has 
its ovfh honour. If respectable employers feel compelled to think of 
the comfort of their workers, respectable servants feel equally com¬ 
pelled to keep their lips shut on their master’s affairs, and either 
responds to an appeal in the name of his ideal. The priest may find 
the honour of his profession in conflict with that of the detective, but 
all the world will uphold the faithfulness of both. The efficient 
realisation of his ideals by the schoolmaster will involve an occasional 

20 x 
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pardon, even of a grave -pffence, if he conceive forgiveness to he the 
best formative influence which at the moment he can command. The 

r ’ C . . c 

very same effort in the merchant will require a distribution of punish' 
ment that is rigorous and just, since cfrder, integrity, and unfailing 
promptitude,—not the development of human character—tare his ends. 
Thus, every man, in every critic&l act of his life, calls silently for the 
judgment of his peers and refuses oil other. s 

r 

The weaknesses of Caste everywhere are manifold. ‘For society, 
like the individual, is always apt to ' insist upon the tithing of mint 
and rue, and to neglect the weightier, matters of the law. But it is 
not usually the martyr who marks its wfcrst failure. He is the white 
dove cast forth by crows, that is a member o'f a higher, tried by a con¬ 
sensus of the lower castes. We have here a case of Government 
usurping the functions of society, much us if the headmaster should 1 
exercise authority in a dispute amongst boys.' For, it is essential to the 
very idea of honour that every caste should be autonomous. 

II.—THE TRUE CASTE-VICTIM. 

The true failure of Caste occurs whenever it establishes such an 
ascendency of social opinion over the individual’s conscience that his 
power *of advance is impeded, and he becomes le$s of a man or less 
really beneficent socially, by remaining more of a gentleman,—a state 
of things which is not uncommon amongst ourselves! For, we may 
postulate that all ideals are helpful only in so far as they subserve a 
man’s manhood and freedom, and destiuctive, the instant they render 
him less able to express his own inmost will.. It is he, therefore, who 
ought to have been a martyr and chose ease, who is the true caste- 
victim, not the hero of an auto-da-fe. 

That this is a real danger, we all know. What Protestant has 
never exalted the creed oi'his sect over freedom of thought ? What 
Catholic never put comfort above spirituality ? What politiciaif has 
not preferred party above principle!? What student of Science has 
never been prejudiced against new truth ? And if we look without, 
where we do not see the mere breaker'- of conventionality tresfted as 
outside brotherhood ? Where do we not find persons conforming to 
usages that displease them, merely because they would be inconvenient 
to dispute ? 

A certain sweeping justification of such facts may be urged, inas¬ 
much as there are circumstances under which the cohesion of 
group is well worth the sacrifice of the liberty pf a few hq^iy^fluajg. 
And the habitual outrage of custom without reason is peyhap? rightly 
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held tojbe as anti-social as any felony. In the last resort, howe ver, 
social pressure must be held in bounds, for nothing should interfere 
with a man’s right to try himself, or sap the roots of his independence. 

And society is a vague and irresponsible magistrate, with so little illu¬ 
mination as ^o his own purposes and tendencies that he frequently 
mistakes the pioneers of his own.march for deserters, and orders the 
stoning of prophets whose sepulchres and monuments will be erected 
by his children. • • 

HI.—SUPREME PURPOSE OF HINDU EVOLUTION IN THE PAST': 

PRESERVATION OF THE ARYAN RACE-TREASURE* 

. OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. * 3 *’ 

This question of the inner trend or intention of the social move- 
ment must form the law in whose name all doubtful cases are tried. 
•And while it is never easjy to determine the point accurately for one’s 
own people, in the case of the Hindu r 9 .ce, the:supreme purpose of > 
their past evolution is quite apparent. Even a cursary reading of the 
Laws of Manu displays Indian society as united in a great co-opera¬ 
tion for the preservation of the ancient race-treasufe of Sanskrit 

literature. t 

• * 

The feeling must have g^own up when the Vedas alone required 

conserving and the families entrusted with various portions were 
encouraged to become in till ways dependent on the community, th&t 
every energy might be devoted to the task in hand. This is the real 
meaning of prostration at the feet of Brahmans, of the great merit 
acquired by feeding them, and of the crime of killing one. It is not 
the man, it is race-culture, that is destroyed by such an act. 

As ages went on and the Upanishads and other things were added 
to the store, that which jvas Jiitherto memorised became entrusted to 
writing. The‘Vedas’ became * Scriptures.’ And now the meth'bds 
of psychology, of astronomy, of#mathematics made themselves felt as 
integral parts of the Aryan treasure, in common with Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. 0 This widened the con eruption of culture without liberalising the 
soci^ bearings of the question, and the Brahmanic Caste continued to 
be recognised as the natural guardians of all learning, the old religious 
compositions being still regarded as the type. 

If we ask Mow it happened, that the Aryan folk became so early 
conscious of their responsibility in the matter of Sanskrit letters, there 
can be only one answer. They found themselves in the presence of- 
other and unlearned races. This point brings us to the question ol 
the origin of strong differentiated castes in general. 
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IV.—WHAT ISOASTE? ( 

* r 

In its nature, caste is, as we have seen, honour, that is to say, an 
ideal sentiment by whose means society spontaneously protects itself 
from some danger against which it is otherwise defenceless. For 
instance, life iif Taxas having been for many years dependent on the 
possession of horses and safeguards against the horse-thief being few 
and difficult, he came to be the object of unprecedented social abhor¬ 
rence. Horse-stealing was the last crime a lost soul would stoop to. 
In a similar way, as some think, may have grown up the, Indian feeling 
about cow-killing. If the cattle, in time of stress, were killed for good, 
agriculture wotilu be unable to take a new start, and <so a people 
accustomed to eat beef grasped the situation perhaps and renounced 
the practice. But since these two sentiments pervade whole nations, 
they are not exactly what we are accustomed to thinly of as 
caste, inasmuch as in the* latter there is a distinct gradation of rank 
connected with the sentiment. In the term “ blackleg ” applied by 
trades-unionists to competing forms of labour we have an instance of 
the kind we w?»nt. Here we have an occupational group giving birth 
immediately*to the ideal which is necessary to its safety. Throughout 
the worlds of Love, of War, and of Work, indeed, honour is an instinct 
of the greatest potency. How few men, after all, desert to an enemy 
as spies! How strong is the feeling of class-obligation amongst 
servants and working-men ! This element is very evident in the Indian 
industrial castes which are often simply hereditary trades-unions. No 
Englishman is so powerful, nor is any Hindu so hungry, that one man 
could be bribed to take up the trade of another. Nothing would 
induce the dairyman, for instance, to take charge of a horse, or a 
laundryman to assist the household. 

. V.-THB SECRET OF RIGID C>$ HEREDITARY CASTES. <- 

But the very strongest and perhaps also, ugliest of all possible 
roots of Caste is the sense of race, the Caste of‘ blood. We have an 
instance of this in the animosity that divides white men from negroes 
in the United States, and we have other instances less talked of, ajtl up 
and down over vast British possessions. There is probably no other 
emotion so inhuman which receives such universal sympathy as this. 
For, it is fundamentally the physical instinct of a vigorous type to 
protect itself from fusion. And both sides participate in the revulsion. 
Here we have the secret of rigid castes. For the rigid caste only is 
hereditary, and of ^hereditary castes the essential characteristic is the 
refusal of intermarriage. 
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VI.—HISTORIC PICTURE! OF THE RISE OF INDIAN CASTE. 

•* ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM. 

Granting, then, what could not well be denied, that the Aryan 
forefathers fdund themselves in India, face to face with inferior and 
aboriginal races ; what may we gather from the nature of the caste 
system to-da}\ to have bee A the elements of the problem as they 
more or less*clearly perceived it ? 

Those elements we may inTefr to have been four in number. 

FIRST ELEMENT. 

• * 

1. They desired abo.ve all things to preserve the .honour of their 
daughters from marriage with lower and savage peoples. Exclusion 
from marriage with any but»one’s \>wn .paste became the rigorous rule, 
and the penalty fell on the father %nd the family that permitted a 
woman to go unguarded on this head. To this day, if a son many 
beneath Caste, he degrades himself, but if a' daughter be wrongly given 
the whole family become outcasted. 

3 SECOND ELEMENT. ,, 

2. They seem to have desired tp preserve the aboriginal races on 
the one hand fro nr extermination and on the other, slavery of the 
person,—two solutions which seemed later the only alternatives to 
Aryan persons in a similar position ! 

Those aborigines, therefore, who became dependent on the Aryan 
population, had their definite places assigned them in the scale of 
labour, and their occupations were secured to them by the contempt 
of the superior race. 1 

We must not forget, in the apparent harshness of this convention, 
its large factor of hygienic caution. The aborigines were often carrion- 
eatery and always uncleanly in ebraparison with their neigbours. It 
was natural enough, therefore, that there should be a refusal to drink 
the same water, and so on. 

Or.»the other hand, it is one of the mistakes of caste, everywhere, 
that it institutionalizes and prepetuates an inequality which might 
have been minimised. But we must not forget in the case of the 
Indian system the two greater evils which were avoided altogether. 

. THIRD ELEMENT. 

3. The Aryans realised very clearly that it was not only their 
race, but also their civilisation that must be maintained in its purity. 
The word,* Aryan ’ implies one acquainted with the process of agricul¬ 
ture,—au Ewrer of Qie ground) to use an Elizabethan word,—acoua-^ 
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<• tomed, therefore, ter a fixed and industrialised mode of lifting, evidently* 
in contrast to others who were not. 

r * 

The fire, and the processes of cooking and eatiqg food are easily 
distinguished as the core of the personal life and. establishment in a 
efimate where habits can at any time be made so simpltf as in India. 
It is these that can never be dispensed with, though they may be 
arranged for to-uight in a palace and to-morrow in the jungle under a 
tree. 

4 

° f 

In fiew then of the necessity of safeguarding their system of 
manners „ grevf up the restrictions against eating with those of lower 
baste or allowing them to touch the fpod and water of their betters. 
The fact that the Aryan could food choked by Aryan hands alone 
implied that the strictest preliminaries of bathing had been complied 
with. ' 

c 

By a continuous crystallization, all caste-laws, from being the 
renunciation of broad canons of refinement as between Aryan and 
•non-Aryan, came to be the regular caste-barriers between one class 
and another of the same race. ( 

r 

In .this way they lost their invidious character. 

, It is undeniable that this caste of the kitchen, so brilliantly called 
* don’t touchism ’ by a modern Hindu leader,—lends itself to abuse and 
becomes an instrument of petty persecution, more readily than the 
intermarriage laws. Some of the saddest instances of Caste failure 
have occurred here. Nevertheless, the<original intention remains clear 
and ti'ue, and it is by no means completely obscured even with the 
lapse of ages. 

. FOURTH ELEMENT. 

# i » 

4* It was, however, in their perception of the fourth element of 
the problem that the early Aryans triumphantly- solved the riddle of 
humanity. They seem to have seen clearly that amongst the abori¬ 
gines of India themselves were many degrees of social development 
already existent, and " that these must he preser ved and encouraged to 
progress. 

From such a comprehension of the situation sprang the long and 
still-growing graduation of non-Aryan castes; some of which have 
established themselves in the course of ages, within the Aryan pale. 
Marriage, for instance, is an'elaborate and expensive social function in 
the highest classes. But as we descend, it becomes easier, tiH athotig 
the very ldw castes almost any connection is rati^fed'by the recognition 
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of women and children. This is a point in which Eastern scores over 
, Wesfcerjg developments; for, in Europe, the Church has caqsed to h# ' 
reckoned as immoral what might, with more philosophy, have hoep 
treated as’the lingering customs of sub-organised race-strata. 

As is the 'nature of Caste, mere social prestige constitutes a per¬ 
petual stimulus and invitation to rise, which means, in this case to 
increase the number of daily baths, and the cleanliness of cooking, and 
to restrict to 1 purer and finer kinds the material used for food, approxi¬ 
mating continually towards the Brahman standard. For, is it not true 
fBat Noblesse oblige ? This fact -it is that makes Hinduism always the 
vigorous living banyan, drivifig civilisation deeper and wider as it grows 
—and not* the fossilised antiquity superficial observers have supposed. 
Such is the historic picture of>the rise of caste. The society which 
was thus originated fell into four main .groups. 


VII.—FUNCTIONAL GROUPING OF CASTES: THE AUTONOMY 

OF CASTES : - 


1. Priests and learned men,—the Brahmans : 

2. The Royal and the.military Caste: 

** ^ j 

3. Professional men and merchants,—the middle class, or Bour¬ 
geoisie, as we say in Europe; and * 

4. The working people or''Sudras in all their divisions. (Of the 
second group only the Raj nut branch remains now stable. For the 
military caste, finding itself leaderless under the Maurya dynasty, is 
said to have become literary, and is certainly now absorbed in the 
Bourgeoisie.) 

The functional grouping, hbwever, is traversed in all directions 
now-a-days by the lines of Caste. In the mountains it is iio uncommon 
thing to find the Brahmin acting as a labourer, impressed as a coolie or 
working as a former, and in the cities he belongs to the professional 
ranks. Many of India’s most learned’ and active sons, on the other 
hand, belong to the third and even fourth divisions. And the new castes 
which are of constant growth are less easy than the old to classify. 
Every dew community meaus a now caste in India. Thus, we have tJhe 
Muhammadan, the Christian and the modern Reform castes,—qf all qf 
which one peculiarity is,—no belief in the caste principle 1—as well as 
others. And who shall determine, for instance, to which of the four 
main grades, Muhammadanism, with its inclusion of peasant, citizen, 
and prince belongs. 

The fact is, if a man’s mode of life he acceptable to his own caste- 
fellows, the rest of Indian society has no quarrel with it* And tfein 
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autonomy of Castes is the real essential for social* flexibility, funda- 
• mental equality. r 

, Vm —THE BRADMAN IS NOT THE! PRIVILEGED MONpPOLIST 
OF RELIGION: HE IS THE OOMMON CHANNEL OF 
RELIGIOUS LORE. 

a 

' * As bearing on this point, few utterances have* ever been so 
misquoted as the great dictum <*£ Kuddha that who attains 
to God is the true Brahman. For, this is misquoted whenever it is 
made to imply that the Brahman holds in any sense a monopoly in 
religion. No possible statement could be more foreign to the genius 
of Hinduism. When we read the shortest and greatest of India’s gospelc., 
the Bha&avad Gita, (a poem composed n by Brahmans, preserved by 
Br&hmans, nd. distributed throughout the length and breadth of the 
country always by Brahmans), we find ourselves in the presence of the 
most cpmprehensive mind that ev^r contemplated Hindu life. The 
compassion of Buddha perhaps‘-looms greater across the centuries; 
but in dealing with social problems His very tenderness and spiritual 
fire make Him second to Krishna, who was always calm, broad, and 
consistently national in His outlook. We must accept the Gita as an 
authoritative pronouncement on Hindu society. And the Gita rings 
with the constantly re-iterated implication that “ he who attains to 
God is true man,” while it interprets all life apd responsibility as a 
means to this end. We have to remember too that the Gita is made 
up of $he very best of the Upanishads and was specially written for 
the benefit of women and the working-classes, who, as destitute of 
classical learning, had little chance of studying those great Scriptures. 
But its contents were to depend upon Brahman effort for promulga¬ 
tion. Another witness to the fact that spirituality has always been 
regarded in India as the common human possession lies in the Hindu 
word for religion itself,— dhxxrma or the manners of man. This is 
very striking. The wholp weight of the conception is shifted away 
from creed, much more from caste or race, to that which is universal 
and permanent in each and every human being. And last of all, we 
may remember that the greatest historic teachers of Hinduism, Rama, 
Krishna, and Buddha, besides many of the Upanishadic period, were 
men of the second or military caste. 

'* * L , m 

' No ; the Brahman was never in a^y sense the privileged monopolist 
of religion: he was a common channel of religious lore , because his 
actual function was Sanskrit culture, and Sanskrit happens to be the 
vehicle of the most perfect religious thought that the world ever pro¬ 
duced ; but “ realisation itself has always been recognised as^ very 
different matter from this, and Brahman or non-Brahman has been 
accepted wherever it appeared. The advantage that the priestly 3aste 
did undoubtedly enjoy, however, lay in the fact that in their case the 
etiquette of rank led directly to the highest inspiration, as the scholar’s 

life even in its routine will be nearest to that of the saint.* 

» 

Sister Nivedita. 

t -. <■- * — - 1 -—;- 

* This Is an' adaptation from an article which originally appeared in The Brahma,- 
Je—ore i—E dUm^ 
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That which , is: ever-permanent in one mode of being is 

the Truth%-^$ANKARA. 

Nr^vn.} CALCUTTA FEBRUARY. 1903.. 


CASTE-ORGANISATION AND NATIONALITY: THEIR* 
RESPECTIVE PLACES IN THE SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

The importance of classification of human units for the purpose 
of conjoint action is nowhere disputed. United work »with a view 
to achieve a definite end must not be performed in a hap-hazard 
fashion, but must be done and'conducted in^ways and methods which 
require some thought, trouble and practical experience ’for their 
elaboration. When the»best ways and methods have grown or been 
devised, we say that the work has bteen properly organised. A proper 
organisation, in fact, implies fifst and generally that there has been 
some method in the disposal of the forces which would aid us in our 
work; and secondly and specially, *that this method is directed to 
assigning proper duties to thS separate parts or units that go to make 
up the organisation, such that th#y all by the performance of their 
own duties help or co-operate in the accomplishment of the whole work. 
Such being the real truth about organisation, it is clear that no great 
or even small ends or results jcoujfi be achieved without the employ¬ 
ment of ^organised methods of work.* Whenever, therefore, we find 
that an individual or a number of individuals are doing the same 
work or kind of work, we, as thinking beings, have to inquire primarily 
whether these be acting on their owa account, i.e., for their own selfish 
or personal good or aggrandisement; or whether they are acting 
in harmony with other classes of individuals performing other and 
* independent functions. 

This acting in harmony with other classes of individuals evidently 
means that we are not opposing their good, now are they opposing our 
good. But a little reflection will show us that in a community of 
beings this is not possible, unless we could agree in placing 
before our eyes some higher object o^interefy^g^jjjon in which wo, 
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i.e., the competing classes are both and equally interested. The 
spirit of selfish competition amongst two groups of individuals pursu¬ 
ing their independent selfish, i.e., personal ends could never be checked,* 
merely by the idea that if they go on quarrelling and fighting they both 
suffer, and that somebody else* a third party who has his own interest 
to serve, is the only gainer. The spirit of jealousy and rage among 
enemies is never quelled by the mere thought that such jealousy and 
rage would work their ruin to thfj benefit of third parties. The past 
history of India gives ample illustrations of the truth of this state- ~ 
ment; i. 

Nor are illustrations wanting in 'social life. The practice of 
demanding high dowries by the, owners of eligible sons on the 
occasion of their marriage which is new 1 so prevalent in Hindu society 
is a practice whose mischief is felt sooner or later by every member 
of that society and y$t receives no check But goes on flourshing with 
every growing year and with every circumstance of advancing educa¬ 
tion. So also the same sort of mischief operates among people or 
classes of people who have.frcquentl) to resort, to our Courts of law. 
It would appear, thpreforc, Jbhab apart from the influence of high 
religious ideals or of injunctions upon individual conduct, the mere 
fact of two competing individuals dr groups suffering, grievously it may 
often be, from their mutual competition, hardly operates in the vast 
majority of cases as a serious check upon the baneful growth of the 
self-ruining, self-destructive spirit in man. 

The point of all this is what has already been promised, namely, 
that when we find separate groups of individuals working independently 
of each other at their own allotted work, we have to inquire whether, 
besides such independent working, there has been hao'monious acting 
among the groups—whether, in fact, in pursuing each his f separate 
good, each has no occasion to interfere with others’ good,—an ideal 
which, as we have shown, is not possible for large masses of people 
acting in a self-interested or personal manner; unless there is besides 
some common object before all the different competing groups, in 
which they are all equally interested, in which they have a common 
self-interest. 

In the former case, where several independent groups act each 
with reference to its own personal independent good, without haying 
any conception of a wider, self-interest in which all are equally (or 
more or less) interested, the inevitable result would be a clash of 
interests, and a perpetual weakening of eacj^other’s forces. It is here 
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where t^e importance of organisation comes in; by organisation it 
being meant—not the abolition of all the independent, separate groups 
each working at its own function, but the skilled combination and 
harmony flowing from such separated groups, having, in spite of their 
independence or separation, a common self-interest. Organisation 
implies and involves in the firsts place, a classification of members intcf 
groups, each group performing * a common function or duty; and in 
the second place, it implies and. involves the existence of some sort 
of^common self-interest among these classified groups. We have 
sought to emphasise the importance of jiaving an object of common self- 
interest among separated and independent groups o^ bodies pf 
individuals’; this common self-interest furnishing the cement, i.e>, the 
common bond of union amoftg ‘otherwise separated and independent 
groups. It is in this way alone that co-operation among these groups 
is possible. It is easy, therefore, to see that the reason why the caste- 
organisations have hitherto failed to promote unity among groups of 
caste-communities is because the object of common seif-interest for all 
the different castes- 5 -the bond of their union has been wanting. “ The 
three hundred millions of the population of India are divided into 
about five thousand different communities which are called castes and 
between which • there is no igtimate social intercourse,” says Dr. 
Bhandarkar. “ The spirit of caste-pride,” says the same great autho¬ 
rity, “ has come into free play and jealousies and discussions are the 
result. No sincere co-operation can be expected under the circums¬ 
tances.”* As we have said and tried to establish this spirit of caste- 
pride and all its attendant evils are only “possible so long as the 
different caste-organisations maintain a separated existence, so long as 
they are not informed and vitalised by a common principle of life, 

a common object of self-interest,—their cement and bond of union. 

« • 

•This principle of common * 3 olf-interest, this cement and bond 
of union, it is easy to see, is no ^ther than the principle or spirit of 
Nationality working* among the independent caste-orgainisations. 
Thes^ caste-organisations woi*ld never have attained their present’ 
state of extreme rigidity,—the state, namely, which does not 
allow free scope to the working of the principle of internal re¬ 
formation,—if the necessity of such reformation, if the absolute 
evil of such rigidity were brought home to these organisations, 
these Indian caste-cotnmunities, not by means of abstract logic, but 
by their discovering that, if they had to pursue not one but two 

* Vide Dr. Bhandarkar’a Presidential Address at the Sixteenth Indian Social Con¬ 
ference held in Bombay ^j^December, 1902.— Ed* 
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objects of sdf-interest —namely, first, the separate and special, interests 
of each, caste-organisation, and secondly, the wider but a common 
self-interest—that of a united or corporate life,—the maintenance of a 
high standard of purity was a sine qua non for these,, organisations. 
The principle of nationality is ,the one overruling principle by means 
• of which the‘Independence of the parts is secured, while guarantee¬ 
ing the unity of the whole. All organisations, political, social, 
industrial, &c., are bound in the long run to produce evils of a 
gigantic character, if the parts are not united to each other by $he * 
presence of some common object in which these parts are more or 

less interested. 

‘ v . 

And further, organisations of whatever kind,—political, social 
industrial, &c.—are bound to decay and* die, when not all the parts 
but only some, try to acquire** a position df ascendency, and seek to 
impose the law of their partial lives upon «-the whole community 
of those parts. That etfipires and nations and principalities have 
decayed and died is because of their violating the law of united 
life, of corporate existence among separate, independent parts. That 
Hindu community is passing through a process of silent structural 
dissolution is because some of the caste-communities having forgot 
to obey the law of a united life in active and sympathetic co¬ 
operation with the other caste-communities (such co-operation alone 
perpetuating social existence) tried to usurp the life of the whole. When¬ 
ever a single community or organisation seeks to aggrandise itself at 
the expense of other communities or organisations, all belonging to the 
same seciety, the result is that Ijhe former, acting very like a 
cancer grows and grows by withdrawing all life from the other 
parts of the body politic, but ultimately succeeds in killing itself 
as well as the others, thup ^bringing about a common ruin. 

c ‘ 

Caste-organisations in India, therefore, if they are to be a source 
of strength and not of weakness to the efitire social structure, 
must conform to the law of life, namely*— < 

1st .—That each such organisation must know itself to be an f d act 
as an organ of the whole body politic ; and this is possible only when each 
such organisation has a specific function to perform. A caste-organi¬ 
sation whose members have ceased to perform its functions by reason 
of which it'has a claim to be reckoned as an organ of the whole 
body has naturally ceased to be an organisation necessary to the 
existence of the body. 
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2nd —That each such organisation, when it is not nominally but 
really and naturally an organ of the body, must in the nature of 
things fee! the interests of the whole body to be its own ; and as a 
natural consequence, it must know > and feel that its own functions 
and the functions of its brother organisations are hll necessary io 
the maintenance of the health «and the growth of whole body politic, 
—the whole*social structure. If this is felt and understood, it follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that an organisation which together 
with other brother organisations piakes a whole social structure, should 

9 * 

never seek to crush out the ■life of the other component members 
of the body, thus aggrandising itself for a time, but'should seek to per¬ 
petuate the life of the whole hpdy (and thus also of itself as a 
member) by helping on tbe> discharge of appropriate functions of 
ep.ch of the other members. 

-> Editor. 


CASTES AND SUB-CASTES IN BENGAL: FORMATION AND 
GROWTH OF THE EYASTHA COMMU- 
. NITY: A FEW THEORY. 

[ Concluded from page 192, Vol. F/.] ■» 

N.B.—This article seems to be important for a novel theory of 
the origin of the Kyastha community. We should be happy to 
receive communications for publication on £he same subject. As 
for the rest of the article, we would advise the reader to read the 
same in connexion with Sister frivedita’s two articles appearing 
in the Deoember and January numbers.—Editor. 

Now with the vaunted Regeneration of Hiqduism many obsolete, con¬ 
servative customs of Hindu %oci have received encouragement from’ 
interested quarters. But how far it has succeeded to resuscitate the old 
institutions, id is difficult say. * 

Mr. # Risley has proposed an ethnological classification of the people in his 
ast census and much bad blood has beeu created among different caste-people. 
Curiously most of the Sudras claim either to of Rshetriya or of Vaisya 
origin acoording to the choice made by their leaders. The Yaidyas 
only seek to preserve their rank in modern society without looking 
baok to their ancient origin. But the Kyasthas of Bengal claim most 
sealously to be of the Kshetriya Varna, and to have rank and pre¬ 
cedence over the Vaidyas, and over other Sudras. They desire to drop the 
prefix Dtu to their family name in resentment lest it should be traced to the 
aboriginal “ JDasyus.” sit, » apparent that local differences of habitation* 
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merely could not introduce so much divergence in habits, customs, precessions, 
and in the education of the varous sub-divisions among the oastes. Now, 
each division has suoh numerous8ub-di visions'. The Raree alone olaim 83 suoh 
sub-divisions. The Ballalic Kulinism and its regulations are tiot recognised 
by the Utter Rarce and the Barundar divisions. The natural inference should 
bd that the Bengal Eyasthas do not qon'.e down from the same ancestors. 
The varied gotras among the Eyasthas also point to the same view. It is 
admitted on all hands that the Kyasthas r come from the writer-class of old 
and that they are a learned community in Bengal. “It is a noticeable fact 
that the minister of war and peace were always Eyasthas.” This fact, together 
w r ith the £>.ysical .features of the caste, disprove their aboriginal origin. 
Their intellect and their capacity to improve point to the ■ Aryan des¬ 
cent? Considering that the wriijer-claSs Wag known even in the days of 
Yaynavalka as civil officers, it is 'only reasonable to think that this caste 
formed itself about the age of the invention of letters or writing. It is said 
that writing came into use i» India more than two thousand years ago. The 
question is, who adopted the writer’s profession, and formed the Eyastha class. 
The priesthood monopolized learning ; and the military or the trading com¬ 
munity were educated only in primers; and* the Sudrtis were kept ignorant 
dunces. Now, we can see that the pilitia was most needed to preserve the 
peace of the country and so could not very weK be spared for any¬ 
thing else. Then looking to the whole body of Brahmins, Vaisyas 
'and the Sudras, we find that these grey very numerous. Now, the 
last class was incompetent to read or write. It would appear, therefore, that 
the mediocre intellects among the Brahmins and the unsuccessful members 
of the trading community welcomed the clerk’s work as suitable avo¬ 
cation for themselves and their children. It may be possible that invalid 
Eshetriyas also joined the rank, but their number must have been small. 
The members of this new guild forming the clerkdom of old Bengal, were 
recruited therefore from separate castes, who gradually adopted new habits, 
‘customs, and rituals different from t ahy Of their respective ancestries, 
with a view to preserve unity and uniformity among themselves as a 
single caste.' But the separate caste-origins qf the separate sub-divi¬ 
sions prevented intermarriage among these sub-divisions. Hence we find 
that inter-marriages among Rarees, tftter Rarees and so ion,' are pro¬ 
hibited. They do not even take one another’s rice on occasions of social 
gathering. When Adisur invited five Brahmins from Eanuj to celebrate his 
Yajna five assistants (probably Lalds) accompanied them, who settled 
in Bengal and did not return home. They mitried Bengalee girls. 
Their descendants are the Eyasthas of Bengal according to the books 
of heraldry preserved by the Ghataks. But we find that tTtter-Rarees 
Barendras did not mix with others, nor intermarry. They kept up 
their separateness from the descendants of the new comers. Like Vaidiks 

• * .''"W 

among Brahmins, .they kept aloof. The Clerk fom formed ,by the atrial* 
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gamation of members from different classes, however, overlooked the oere- 
monieS of the twice-born in order to assert a separate existence. The Karans 
not having access to it, adopted trade and agriculture, pen and ink never 
forming fhe tools of their labour. Now, the Bengal Kyasthas having taken tcf 
English education got a good start in the race for social position, and 
they took up their rank next to Brahmins under British administration. 
The Subarna Vaniks, a condemned class in the old days, by their riches 
and education* raised themselves from the position of out-castes, though 
they arq still low in the social r3,11k. They may deserve better for aught 
•we know. So long as the Kyasthas remain educated and rioh, their rank 
in modern society is securg,—Respite all adverse census classification. 
Call them Sudras or Vaisyas, Kshetriyas or Brahmins, thfjjr place iij the 
community must needs stand high. 

In some form or other,^ casTks d? exist in all civilized countries; but 
. they not being hereditary,»the regulations thereof are less tyrannical than 
the caste of India. Bengal is unconsciously following Europe even in the caste 
system. The educated and the rich, no matter what their birth may be~ 
must take precedence in modern society. Therefore, “neither ethnological 
derivation, nor additional, sacraments and rituals will avail much to raise 
any caste-people in the social ‘scale. . 

The Subarna yaniks, as we havtf said, by wealth and ’education have 
succeeded in “advancing their, position. Like the Piralis among Brahmins, 
they are no longer marked out-castes in the society—the change has come 
on gradually under the British administration,—by the enforcement of 
equality of castes by the British Indian Courts. Any illegitimate social 
pressure imposed by caste-leaders upon defaulting parties may now be 
removed without difficulty by applying to the Criminal or Civil Courts. 
The legal status of BrahmaniealWsociety has been lost long since ; the obser¬ 
vance of caste rules being merely complimentary, so fat as the Courts' are 
concerned. 

A. K. Ghosb. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ANIMADVERSIONS ON THE 
POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIA:—I 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

[ By Sister Nivedita .] 

I.—GENERAL STATEMENT. 

We have never heard from the missionaries of the beauty of 
Hindu home life, of the marvellous ideals which inspire the Indian 
woman, of the Indian customs teeming with poetry and sweetness. 
We have never heard from them the strength and virtues of Indian 
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women; we have heard only of their faults and failures. The 
•_ missionaries have created and left in tact wherever people were 
grossly ignorant of facts, the picture of the crocodile luncheon of 
babies served up by their mothers, along the Ganges bank. Every¬ 
where in England and Amerca I have met people who believed this 
sto,ry, and I have never heard of a professed apostle bf truth who 
tried to set the impression right. Infanticide occurs in India, under 
pressure of poverty and responsibility as it occurs in all'countries; 
but it is not practised there any more titan here, nor is it lauded as a 
religious act; nor is infanticide perhaps anything like so common 
as amongst ourselves. There is no custem in India of insuring 
a baby’s life for 125, when the funeral expenses are only J22; 
nor is there any infant mortality ascribable to the intemperance 
of mothers in that country. r 01 « 

n 

II.— NECESSITY OF ENLARGING AND IMPROVING ONE’S 
i POINT OF VIEW IN ESTIMATING FOREIGN 

NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 

It is obviously absurd to constitute one’s own national customs 
an ideal standard, against which every- other country is to be 
measured. Hindu and Muhammadan women are not seen much in 
public, either shopping or visiting. We are; and we enjoy our custom 
and we call it Freedom. Does it follow that the Eastern woman’s 
restrictions constitute a grievance ? Would it not be wise, in attempt¬ 
ing to demonstrate this, to share as completely as possible the physical 
and emotional environments which have conditioned her habit ? It is 
conceivable that having dane this, we should conclude that even in 
the climate of India**or Persia more muscular activity and greater 
social liberty would be of benefit to women. But unless our judgment 
n were fatally warped by prejudice, we should at the same time reach 
the counter-conviction that'a corresponding power of stillness and 
meditative peace would be a vast gain in the West. 

III.—THE GREATNESS OF APPRECIATING tfHE TRUTH IN 
1 FOREIGN NATIONAL LIVES. 

C 

Have we seen greatness of any kind that was not associated 
with the power of recognising one’s own kinship with all ? What 
made Charles Darwin ? The eye to see and the heart to respond to 
the great sweep of one infinite tide through all that lives, including 
himself. What made Newton ? The grasp of mind that could hold 
the earth itself as a mere speck of cosmic dust in the play of the 
forces that govern us. r Even the warrior, whose whole business seems 
to he antagonism and separation, becomes distinguished on condition 
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only of *his sense of union with his followers. And the saipt or the 
poet never yet was, to whom all was not human and all more beautiful 
than myself. To such men 'condemnation is not easy; slander is 
impossible. An orgy of sensation provoked by libel, be it of 
individuals, or of nations, whether at afternoon tea or iirom a church 
pulpit, would* seem to them’unspeakable vulgarity. They could not 
breathe in such'an atmosphere. 

• • 

• * 

IV.—ACCOUNTS OF THREE CLASSES OF PERSONS SUPPOSED 
TO BE WARM RELIQZOUS FRIENDS OF THE . 

INDIAN PEOPLE. - s 

. • • v 

I have had the privilege ^of listening to the accounts of three 
classes of persons who are •supposed *to be warm religions fridnds 
of the Indian people, educational missionaries, lady doctors and modem 
occultists. Their statements were sincere and deliberate expositions 
of the outlook they had been enabled to take on ^ Hindu life. I 
listened in vain for one strong word of appreciation for the problems 
which Indian societyshas undoubtedly solved, or a single hint that 
they understood the positive ends for which that coipntry was 
making. But in every case the conviction seemed to be, that the 
dignity and hop? of the speaker’s own gospel depended absolutely 
upon showing the hollowness and rottenness of other forms of iife t 
The last-mentioned exposition was confined to a discussion of suttee, 
infanticide, and thuggeeism its the most representative factors of 
Indian experience which coaid be discovered; pouched upon the worst 
sides of caste, and propounded the # theory that England’s responsibility 
to the East would be fulfilled when she had persuaded oriental people 
to " give up their rediculous old habits," and take to ways which 

occultists would consider more rational. . • 

• • 

From lady-doctors we hear of the medical and surgical darkness 
of the Indiab village—greater, of they are right, than that of parallel 
populations in England fifty years ago. One of the most offensive 
custom?, to their minds, is that *of the isolation of a woman at the 
moment of child-birth. Now, whatever this custom shows,—and it 
is not perhaps universally applied with the full consciousness of the 
reason that prompted it originally—it does certainly indicate a very 
elevated state of medical culture at some past epoch in Hindu history. 
The room in which birth takes place must afterwards be broken up 
and taken away. Hence, a simple mud-hut is built outside the 
house. When once the child is born, for some days the mother may 
not be visited by any^nember. of the household. She is attended 
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only by ,an old nurse and whatever medical adviser may be called 
Is this treatment, then, so very inhumane ? Yet it is exactly what 
we blame the Hindu people for not adopting in cases of plague and 
other infectious diseases. It is, of course, easy to imagine that rules 
of such a nature may often be badly, even stupidly applied ; but 
there oan be no doubt that they demonstrate very clear • and distinot 
ideas of bacteriology at their inception. 


V. —ACCOUNTS OF THE SUPPOSED RELIGIOUS FRIENDS 
OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

•h <L 

All through the caste rules, and regulations for bathing, run 
similar scientific conceptions, which.-.stcnish competent observers by 
their hygienic desirability. It is of course a pity that medical science 
everywhere is not up to the 20th century Loudon level ; but in this 
respect, India is not more degraded than England, Scotland, Ireland 
themselves. One of the evils of our present organisation of (medical) 
skill is the complete inability induced by it to appreciate the value of 
tradition and'mother wit. It is easy to point out flaws in Indian 
village medicine, midwifery, and .what not. But how do we account for 
the great dignity and suppleness of the general physical development, 
and for the marvellous freedom of the race from skin-blemish of any 
kind ? This, too, in a country where the’ germ-fauna is at least as 
dangerous as that other fauna of the jungle which includes the 
tiger and the cobra. 

In urging the above points, J am not denying that modern 
science can aid, but only that it has no right to despise Indian village 
lore. Every system, of course, mistrusts every other. This is the 
superstition of party. Sb this fact I,trace the phenomenon, detailed 
by the medical missionary sometimes, of men of sufficient means 
saying; “ If you can cure her fcr 20 shillings (probably ten rupees) 
you may do so,”—alluding to a wife or some other woman-member 
of the speaker’s household. The charity of the lady-doctor rushes 
immediately to the conclusion that his wife’s or mother’s health is a 
matter of complete indifference to her client. Ergo, that most Hindu 
^nen are similarly careless. Ergo , that Hindu men hate and despise 
Hindu women. Supposing the anecdote to be true, could reasoning 
be more absurd ? It does not occur to the missionary lady-doctor 
that her knowledge or honesty may be viewed with suspicion as 
against old and tried methods of treatment in wjlich everyone has 
confidence. ^ 
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VI. -COMPETENT WITNBSBS WANTED TO SBB AND UNDER- 
* STAND THB TRUTH. 

Unentitled, disinterested, witnesses to the facts of things are 
wanted and .something also of revelation must be added. Something 
of the function of the poet who sees through and beyond the fact to 
the goal, the ideal. And sq the Hindu has a right to demand three 
things from thje foreign religious friends of the Indian people-:— ' 
(1) an accurate statement of fact; (2) careful elucidation of the 
meaning*of the fact; and (3) some attempt to perceive the law to 
wfiich the fact and its intention st§nd related. Tht demand will 
be answered, of course with ’widely varying degrees of ability, but 
it ought to*be impossible to receive credit for an account that ignores 
any of these factors. Thus,,by vftsy of illustration of the imperative 
importance of the above, propositions* in reference specially to the 
testimony of foreign witnesses, we may refer to the question of Indian 
caste. Caste, in missionary eyes, is an unmitigated abuse. These 
missionaries confine themselves to an account of ifs negations and 
prohibitions, ignoring all its elements of the race-guild and race-pro¬ 
tection type.* And they say alfthis whiloevery moment of their lives in 
India has been a ratification of that wew caste—of race-prestige .which 
is one of the most striking phenomena of the present age. But if 
I were a Hindu I do not think that missionary criticisms of caste 
would disturb me much, f should realise that this was the form 
which the life of my people, had assumed ; that in it was comprised 
all that the word Honour gonnotes in Europe; and that the critics 
in question had given no sign as yet of understanding either their 
own society or mine intelligently.^* 

Sister Nivedita. 


• 9 

* The subject of “ Indian Caste*” ha» been most elaborately dealt with by the writer 
of th*present article in the December 1902^nd January 1903 numbers of this Magazine.— 
Editor. • • 

t The more important statements contained in this article are taken from Sister 
Nivedita^ article entitled “ Lambs among Wolves ” appearing in the Weetmmeter Review 
tot October, 1902— Editor. 
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INDIAN ARTS AND INDUSTRIES: FOREIGN INDUSTRIAL 
DOMINATION: THE VIEWS OF THE .LATE MR. 
JUSTICE M. G. RANADE — I. 

We propose in the present series of articles to bring'together some 
Cf the late Mr. ''Justice Ranade’s views on the one most pressing pro- 
. blem of the day, namely, the Indian Economic Problem. < His Highness 
the Gaekwar, speaking as the President of the Indian Industrial Exhi¬ 
bition at Ahmedabad, in December 1902, emphasized the importance 
of the Economic problem in language that can never be misunderstood. 
"The Economic problem is our last ordeoJ as a people. It it our latt 
chance. Fall th&re'bnd what can the future bring us ? We can only grow 
poorer and weaker, more dependent on foreign help ; we must watch our 
industrial freedom fall into extinction and drag out a miserable ex¬ 
istence, as the hewers of wood and drawers of water, to any foreign 
power which happens to be our master. Solve that problem and 
you have future before you, the future of a great people, worthy of 
your ancestors and of your old position among nations.” 

« 

If the<problem, indeed, is of such urgent and tremendous im¬ 
portance as His Highness puts it, the focussing of thought on the 
subject is also urgent and important. His Highness declares that 
f>n the solution of the problem no two people agree, except that it 
is urgent. If so, the focussing of thought on it in its details, the 
education of the educated people in the various practical aspects 
of the problem with reference to its special bearing on Indian needs 
or wants, with a view to produce a strong, lasting conviction in their 
minds such that such conviction may produce a corresponding conduct 
-—such a focussing of thought, we say, such an education of the 
people has become imperative. And in reference to this urgent 
Indian Economical problem, the views of the late Mr. Justice Ranade, 
deserve and indeed compel, a most, careful and attentive consideration. 
His speeches and writings on the subject show a thorough mastery of 
the problem, and although we may not subscribe to every, single 
detailed view which he holds, yet there could be no question that the 
legacy of ideas which he has left us on the subjeot is one of our 
richest possessions. For the convenience of our readers, we will try 
under appropriate headings to present a bird's-eye-view of his thoughts 
and ideas on the Economical problem (as expounded in his speeches, 
papers* and other writings), with special reference to the preser¬ 
vation and growth of Indian arts and industries, and as far as 
practicable in the Master's own words. 
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I.—GENERAL. • 

Our people in times of old set to themselves only one .question, 
and all our works on philosophy and science commence and end % 
with the problem of deliverance from evil—which is described to 
be threefold (1) the weakness and sinfulness of our internal nature; 
(2) the evils we suffer frorn others, whether gods Or men; and (S) 
lastly, the eVils we suffer by “reason of our physical surroundings. 
People will dot easily agree as to the method of deliverance from 
the fvrsi 5* set of evils —hence tfie diversity of creeds. In the ad¬ 
vocacy of their own particular creed, they will not even admit the 
right of others to cross-queSfton them about their faith v and tljpy 
are too often disposed to ’ deny the existence of " any sm or weak¬ 
ness when challenged by otber«- s In respect of the second ^clcws of 
evils , different classes of often will necessarily disagree to some 
extent, and proposals for co-operation are not always welcome. In 
regard to the third class of evils, however,, presented by the poverty ’ 
of our resources, and our physical weakness, all men are agreed, and 
all men have a common interest in co-operating for the common 
good. In this country especfally, there is no room *for a difference 
of opinion. Hindus and Mahomedans, Parsis and Christians, the 
rulers and the .ruled, the privileged and the unprivileged, all stand 
on a common platform. 

II.—FOREIGN POLITICAL DOMINATION AND FOREIGN ’ 
INDUSTRIAL DOMINATION CONTRASTED. 

The political domination of one country by another attracts 

far more attention than the more formidable, though unfelt domina¬ 
tion which the capital, enterprise and skill of the country exercise 

over the trade and manufactures of another. This latter kind of 

domination has an insidious influence paralysing the springs 
of Jill the varied activities ifthich together make up the life of a 
nation; and this influence was so paramount at one time in British 
India that there were grave reasons to fear the worst consequences 
of this inevitable change. In the eighteenth century, England, like* 
the other countries of Europe, desired to have colonies of its own 
in all parts of the world, chiefly for the command of the markets, 
thus opened up to the Home manufacturers and traders. The 
colonies were looked upon as and in fact were actually called, 
plantations, where raw produce was grown to he sent to the mother 
country to he manufactured again hack to the colonies and to 
the .rest of the world. This policy suggested restrictive measures 
of action intended to foster domestic trade and arts at the sacrifice 
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of the best interests of the colonies. The American War of Inde¬ 
pendence put an end to this scheme of economic Government; and 
since then, though the sphere of English colonisation has been 
multiplied during this century beyond all previous record^ yet these 
new colonies have from the fij*st been allowed to work out their 
own destinies,*free from the leading strings of domestic control. 
The great Indian dependency of England has, during'this century, 
come to supply the place of the old colonies. This’ dependency 
has come to be regarded as a plantation growing raw produce to be 
shipped by British agents in British ships, to be worked into fabrics 
by British^ Skill and Capital, and to b£ * re-exported to the depend¬ 
ency by the British merchants to their corresponding British firms 
in India and elsewhere. The development of steam power and 
mechanical skill joined to increased facilities of communication added 
strength to the tendency of the times—the looking upon India 
as a sort of plantation for the growth merely of raw produce—the 
gradual ruralisation of the great dependency and the rapid deca¬ 
dence of indigenous manufactures and trades. Thus was brought about 
the first surrender that India had to 1 make by way of homage to 

British Skill, Capital and Enterprise. 

* « 

[Note by the Editor. —Mr. Rr.nade’s views 6n the British 
Industrial Domination of India—or the homage, as he puts it, paid 

w _ f 

by India to British Skill, Capital and Enterprise—are no donbt true; 
but it is necessary always to remember that the Industrial Domination 
was helped by the political domination. “ If we go a little deeper into 
the matter," says His Highness the Gaekwar, in the speech to which 
we have referred,—“ we find that there is a further reason which does 
not depend on the natural working of economic laws, but which is 
political in its nature, thq. result of the acquisition of political power 
by the East India Company and the absorption of India into the grow¬ 
ing British Empire.” In the earlier part of the 18th century, declares 
the same authority, the carrying trade had passed from the Ar%bs to 
the East India Company, and with it Ijpo the control of nearly ^all our 
exports. But there was still a large body of trade in Indian hands; 
even then our manufacturers held their own and were far superior to 
those of Europe; even then, there were thousands of skilled artisans ; 
We supplied our own wants and exported enormous quantities of goods 
to other countries. At the time in question, Europe had not been 
able to bring her machines to any remarkable point of development; 
and this was long, long before the wonderful changes in WeBtem Indus-' 
trial methods and appliances brought abdut by the^jiplidatien efRleetri* 
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city aiid*Chemistry. Nor, at the time in question, did England possess 
any superiority in industrial and technical education over India; for 
then there was no such training, and England has never relied on it 
for commercial capacity. Therefore, we must seek elsewhere for a rea. 
cause which wcTuld explain the decline of a once-fiourshiag Indian export 
trade; we must seek for it, to* quote the Gaekwar, “ in the acquisition 
of political power by the East India Company and the absorption of 
India into the growing British Empire.” This political change had 
the gravest effect on the economic life of Iudia. In the first place, we 
have the economic policy of*fche East India Company whicK, so far 
as its export trade was concerned, accepted manuftlctlires/indeed, 

;paid an equal, if not greater+attgntion to raw materials. Even our 
internal trade was taken 'away froift, us by the policy of the East 
India Company ; there were heavy transit duties on all inland com¬ 
merce and there werfi commercial Residents in every part of the 
Company's possessions who managed to control the work of the local 
artizans and so thoroughly, that outside their factories all manufacture 
came to an end. On thfe top of this, came the policy ot the British Govern¬ 
ment which despite the powerful interests of the East India Company, 
crushed Indian manufacturers by prohibitive import duties, and then 
the application of steam to nfanufactures. Therefore, with all this 
against India at home and* abroad, our manufactures declined; and 
this decline was hastened into ruin with rapid advances in the im¬ 
provement of machinery and tfie adoption of a Free Trade Policy by 
England. For, once the manufacturing superiority over England which 
India had originally possessed* was gone and was transferred 
to her old rival, by the initial action of political forces aided subse¬ 
quently by the operation of economic laws, all the later economic 
consequences and depressing moral consequences were sure to follow, 
A ecAmtry whose export in manufactures had been crushed out and 
whose manufacturing superiority lmd passed into hands that would 
never allow any measure of protection to Indian manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, s-aon and necessarily becaifte stagnant. And the Moral evil acting 
on th^ national mind was no less great than the Economic. For,mot only 
was the struggle in itself unequal, but the spectacle of a mighty com¬ 
merce overshadowing and dominating ours, flooding our markets and 
taking away our* produce for its own factories induced a profound 
dejection, hopelessness and inertia among a people who could once 
h93st of most flourishing manufactures.] 
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INDIAN ARTS AND INDUSTRIES: NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

I.—DECLINE OF AN INDIAN INDUSTRY. 

The following questions were put by an Indian non-official member 
of the Madras Legislative Council ft a recent meeting of the Council in 
regard to the condition of the Tanning Industry of Madras; and the 
following answers were received. 

(a ) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the rapidly 
declining condition of the tanning industry in the Presidency of Madras 
which was once in a flourishing condition ? 

, Answef. —The Government are aware tflat there has been a decline 

in the tanning industry of the Presidency. 

(£.) Was the number of tanneries hi lihe Presidency till recently up¬ 
wards of 300, whereas the present number is only 100 ? 

Anszver .—The statistical returns of large industries supply the follow¬ 
ing figures :— 

Year 1898—122 tanneries working. 

„ 1899—134 „ 

,, 1900—174 
>* 19 01 — *5 * 

( c ) Whether the existing tanneries are not in a struggling condition ? 

Answset. —The Government have no information on the point. 

( d .) Whether it is a fact that the United States of America are levying 
an import duty at rales ranging from 12 to 20 per cent on all tanned skins, 
while admitting raw skins free of duty ? 

Answer. —The Government have no information on the point. 

(e.) Is it a fact that the exports of raw untanned skins during the past 
five years have risen in value from Rs. 4,49,42,970 to Rs. 5,57,66,378; 
while the exports of tanned skins fell in value from Rs. 4,49,41,853 in 
1900-7-1901 to Rs. 2,26,40,461. - 

Answer. —The figures quoted are r substantially the same as .those given 
on pages .49 and 53 of Vol. I. of the Annual" Statement of Trade and 
Navigation for the year ending the 31st March, 1902, published,by the 
Government of India. 

“ m 

(/•) Whether in the United States a new tanning process (called the 
Chrome) has been introduced and whether the Government will cause 
inquiries to be made in view of the new method being introduced in this 
Presidency ? Whether the Government will be pleased to take such other 
steps as may be called for to revive the tanning industry in Madras ? 

Answer. —The ^Government believe that some new tanning process is 
now used ui America, but have no detailed information and are now 
enquiring into thesubject. 
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II.—AS LIKELY TO AFFECT 60,000 INDIAN WEAVERS 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE OPENING OF AN 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR WEAVERS. 


The same member also put the following questions and received the 
following replies r * 

(a.) Is it a fact that in E"glish factories a mechanical contrivance has 
been recently introduced and is now being used for the production of laced 
and embroidered cloths of the kind* manufactured in Salem, and that if 
fhese factorjf-made cloths are introduced into the Indian markets it would 
seriously affect the living of so many as # 50,000 weavers of Salem and 
other places ? * * , 

I » » 

If there is no definite information on the subject, will the Government 
be pleased'to inquire into the matte# as*^ take steps to open a school in 
Salem for teaching the weavers, *so that tfiey may avail themselves of the 
maohine aid as in English factories ? 

Answer .—The Government are aware that a Joom has been patented 
of the nature referred to and there are probably many such*patents The 
information that Government have in the subject raises no apprehension 
that Salem manufactures dill suffer*in competition with the .English pro¬ 
ducts ; there is therefore no reason for openmg a school of the natuxte suggest¬ 
ed, in Salem. • 

III.—INTRODUCING THE MANUFACTURE OF ENAMELLED 
IRONWARE INTO MADRAS: A HELPFUL SUGGESTION. 


The following further questions were put by the same gentleman and 
the following replies were received 

(a.) What is the value of enamelled ironware ‘imported into Madras 
from Austria and Germany during the ktst three years ? 

Answer .—The information desired is not available. Imports of 
enamelled iron-ware have heretofore been included under “ Hardwtfre % 
other Sorts;” but since Octobry laet (1902) undfcf instructions from the 
Directo?General of Statistics, they are being separately registered. The 
figures from the»last months are :— • 

Value of imports from Austria—Rs. 12,548. Value of imports from 
Gerroany-*5,2i6 * 

(h.) JIaving regard to the increasing demand for such articles of 
domestic use, will the Government be pleased to introduce the industry in 
Madras and open an institution to teach people here in the manufacture 
of such articles ? . 

- Answers .—The question of introducing the manufacture of enamelled 
iron-ware into Madras will be considered, when the views of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the proposals of the Industrial Schools Committee are 
received. The Government are not prepared at present to take any steps 
in the matter; ****“• • 
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ZOLA’S VIEWS ON WESTERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Zola, in common with many of the strongest, most 
logical, and clearest-visioned thinkers of the present age, 
was an ardent socialist. ‘‘For years he struggled to arouse 
the sense of justice in the people by his great works ; and, 
though a tinge of sadness marked his thoughts when he 
contemplated the slowness ’with which society* advanced, 
he was far from being a pessimist. In a notable istfue of 
the Mew York World (December 30 , 1900 ), Zola penned 
a remarkable paper dealing with the achievements of the 
nineteenth century andi the * promise ot the next hundred 
years. On the slow progress of the past and the promise 
of the future he has much to say that is worth the careful 
consideration of the Indian as well as the European student 
of Sociology. Here are some of his views : 

ZOLA ON MODERN CIVILISATION. 


* “ An undeniable increase in material comfort and 

equipment must be credited t© the nineteenth century ; but 
that alone does not constitute , civilization. Better food, 
fast steamers, telephone and electric lights—all that is 
only the accessory part of human development. Means 
to happiness, certainly ; but hot happiness. Has the 
telephone diminished the huhger of the hungry ? 

“Our brains are still be-fogged ; our private and public 
life is still based upon vile, exasperating ignorance. Reason, 
now proclaimed by a hundved prophets in every country, 
has everywhere the greatest trouble to penetrate through 
the thick folds of inane prejudice that enwrap individuals 
and institutions. . . . 1 


“ It is useless to delude ourselves. You may tinker 
all you please—there will be no true civilization until the 
present social system is radically modified. 

“ Look in this country; honestly examine yours ; then 
search through all the others. Injustice and suffering 
everywhere 1 hideous cancers gnawing darkly at the very 
vitals of society. Ah, if aft angrjf^evolt does not this 
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very day convulse the world it is because most people 
go about like horses with blinkers on both sides of the head 
—capable of seeing nothing but what is immediately und'er 
£heir noses. • ^ 

. “ Civilized ^ Not yet! JIave you read Tolstoy’s books, 

or mine, or those of a hundred other earnest explorers of 
modern society ? Have not* the strikes that constantly 
take .place, in your country as elsewhere, taught you any- 
thing 1 Can anyone deny .that at this very momeyt* by 
far the largest fraction of so-called humanity* is* groaning 
under abuse and obsolete laws >.^hat the whole strength, of 
governments—army, police,'and courts—is always ready to 
back' the unrighteous exactions of a small privileged class ? 

a 

“ Have you not learned that there are* everyday 
thousands—not hundreds, thousands !—of men and women 
who die of want, of cold, of disease unattended to,'and that, 
too, frequently after these miserables have given twenty, 
thirty, fifty years of their labour to the making of all that 
we enjoy ? Can you forget that children—little children 
precious as yours—are, this minute, suffering famine and ab¬ 
sorbing the germs of all vic^s ? Can you forget that in 
every hospital, prison, factory, tenement * there are crimes 
that cry for vengeance to Heaven V 


II.—ZOLA ON THE PROGRESS OP SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. ' 

On Socialism and also* on* ^he promise of the morrow 
he had this to say : 

“To think that eVfen to-day Socialism—the wonderful 
doctrine pf salvation—scientifically and practically irrefu¬ 
table though it is—is compelled to gain converts slowly, 
one by one, condemned without hearing by most people, 
its advocates driven from every point of vantage--the 
church pulpit, the university hall, the editorial chair t Why, 
to make Socialism go down your progressive American 
throats, Edward Bellamy (he said so himself)'was compelled 
to sugar-coat it with the 


fiction of * Looking Backward,” 
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“ These are facts which must be bravely uncovered to 

" c * 

the public’s gaze. But, after all, I am not a pessimist. 
Deploring the present, I look'forward into this pregnant 
new century with joyful confidence. Ignorance, the passivq 
yet formidable enemy of our social liberation," the accomplice 
of all who profit by existing wrongs, is being attacked! 
vigorously.” , '• 

III.—THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION OP THE 20 TH CjGNTURY. r 

On the pending social resolution, which he believed 
would v be inaugurated before 1910, Zola said: 

. c ** By what means will ^tke inevitable changes be effected \ 
Will there be a universal and violent upheaval, a period of 
disorder, followed by the temporary proletarian dictature 
which many social' experts consider necessary, forcibly to 
reincorporate aristocrats and plutocrats into the rank and 
file ? That would be the French revolution and all its cala- 
unities re-enacted on a large stage. Yet the French revo¬ 
lution, now universally approved of, was provoked by lesser 
evils than those which now prevail. Or, will an orderly, 
legal, swift evolution work out our redemption ? My sym¬ 
pathies are altogether for the ] atter peaceful methods. But 
nobody can tell. ( . 

“ I believe that in leas than ten years we will see 
great rents occur in the social fabric, almost simultaneousr 
ly on all points. K I believe that in less than twenty years, 
though it were idle to expert the realization of all w^e want 
in that time, profound political, economic, and purely social 
modifications will have bettered the world considerably, 
brought a greater total sum of happiness, made the good 
things of life more evenly, therefore more equitably, divided. 

I also believe that we soon will abolish the abnormal pri-, 
vilege of inheriting wealth ; it will be abolished on the 
same principle that made us republicans already deny the 
inheritance of the sceptre. The two things are one. In 
fact, it is much more absurd that a young Vanderbilt or 
Castellaue, with a possible commercial value of $25 a week, 
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should inherit millions than it would be to permit the sons 
of McKinley and Loubet to rule us because their fathers ^ 
did. 

“ And inasmuch as with our present mechanical and 
mental equipment—the accumulation of centuries of common 
strain, aqd, therefore, the common property of all meh— 

• humanity'can now produce exactly twenty times what it 
can possibly consume, T •firmly believe that the outrageous 
*artomaly of human beings wanting in food, clothes, and 
shelter will disappear early iii the twentieth century. The 
twentieth century 'will also find means' to eradicate’ the 
corruption that disgraces., 4 the public life of all countries, 
and probably reserve capital punishment for political knaves 
alone, sending other criminals to curative establishments 
and the care of specialists. * 

“ The century will see other wonders ; what would be 
the use of sayfrig mose ? But it is the duty of all good 
hearts and honest minds to help towards the accomplishment 
of these reforms, at least to lend a willing ear to argument, 
to apply a sincere effort to the study of these questions. 
And whosoever is content to scoff at the new gospel •’is a 
fool ; whosoever treacherously stifles it is a criminal.” 

[ Note by the*Editor.— -These views show how deeply 
Zola thought on social problems and how keenly his heart 
went out to the earth’s toiling millions and to the victims 
who had fallen under the wheels. Our own opinion is that 
Jbhe law of social evolution would compel, sooner or later, a 
re-construction of the Western Social life, not by abolish-*- 

f> % ... 

ing the parts, »but by co-ordinating their functions, and 
m»aking each subset-vp the interests of the whole. TLe 
evolution of a common ideal of unity is a question of time, 
but it would be in our view, synchronous with the growth of 
an ascetic ideal of life, an ideal, namely, that would enable 
men to look* upon life, as a field not for the unrestrained 
gratification of their desires, but for the development of 
qharacter and the Soul of men.— Editor^ 

B. O. Flower. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BACON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacon stands at the head of the empirical line of modern philo¬ 
sophers. According to him the object of all philosophy should be 
the extension of man’s power over nature. This object, he* saw, was 
far from being furthered by the scholastic philosophy th$n prevalent 
whibh began with conceptions and principles supposed to be # given by 
reason or revelation and founded on them a disputatious, inexperi- 
mental science, barren of any definite or f useful results. Consequently 
Bacon formed a plan for the re-organisation of the sciences which 
should thenceforth have the aboye ‘distinct object in view. He 
begins with a<general review of the whole field of the sciences, arrang¬ 
ing them under certain heads and suggesting new lines of investiga¬ 
tion for.so 171 e of them. The spirit in whfich* this part of the work is 

. 1 

aJfr died is a proof of Bacon’s keen sense of logical propriety. He 

is going to reconstruct the splendid edifice of ^philosophy then in 
& • 

' a ruinous state, and it is proper that he should begin by an examina¬ 
tion into the existing condition of the several parts of the building 
itself. The way in whieh the review is made is sufficient to show the 
width of his intellectual grasp. In many parts of this review, we find 
him in perfect agreement with moderti ideas, as in his assertion that 
God and the soul are scientifically ineognisable, but ’that natural 
theology is sufficient for the refutation of atheism ; in his division of 
scierices into two clssses, viz., operative and speculative; and in his 
conception of primary philosophy which develops the conceptions and 
principles which lie equally at the foundation of all parts of philosophy. 
Thus, though we afe to estimate his service to philosophy and the 
greatness of his genius mainly from his Doctrine of Method, yet we 
may even here see the workings of a mind marked for its width of 
grasp and originality. We detect, indeed, some crudities in his 
en 11 iterations and classifications, as in his notion of the physical soulv 
his enumeration of natural magic as an operative science based on 
Metaphysics, or * his ascription of perceptions tcfall the elements of 
bodies; but these only go to show that ^ven great minds cannot 
altogether transcend the limitations imposed by their age and 
surroundings. f 


Bacon sees that in order that science may prove useful to man it 
must be based on experience. According to him scientific knowledge 
derived through experience is but an image of nature. The one 
differs from the other only as a reflected ray differs from a direct ray 
of light. This distinct attribution of objective reality to the per* 
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ceptibns of the senses gives him his place with the empirical 
philosophers and marks the one-sidedness of his doctrine. But still, 
we must admire his insistence on the importance of genuine self- 
acquired knowledge of nature. , 

At the very beginning of his doctrine of method, Bacon places 
his doctrine of ‘ Idols.’ In order faithfully to interpret Nature, the 
human mhid must first of alj be freed from the * idols’, or false notions 
which 'flow not from the nature of the objects to be known, but from 
'man’s own nature. These, he .mentions, arc (i) the idols of the tribe* 
or the deceptive modes of'mental representation that are founded in 
every man’s nature, ( ii ) ‘the idols of the cave, or those arising from 
individual peculiarities ;/i'W) v tJje idols of the forum, or thosq which 
are the result of tradition. ’ The consideration of the subject 
idols has a truly philosophical importance, for unless the mind is 
freed of all prejudices and false notions, it cannot see things as they 
are. An unbiassed and uncorrupted mind is thd first requisite to a 
student of philosophy. 

The method which the mind Is to adopt after this purifica¬ 
tion consists in .the collection df facts by observation and experi¬ 
ment, and flhe combination of them by classification and induction. 
Bacon emphasises the ne^ed of great caution in the employment of 
the process of induction. He attaches much importance to the proper 
classification of facts, in which the negative instances should be 
considered along with the positive, and differences of degree should 
be marked and defined. E’rom the particulars we should rise by 
generalisation, first to less general and thence to more general pro¬ 
positions, instead of jumping at once from particulars to the most 
general conclusions. Bacon also demands, a regress from principles 
t 9 new experiments and inventions. But the fact of his undervaluing 
the syllogism seems to show that the failed to see that experiments 
are possible only on the particular propositions obtained by Deduction 
(i.e. # by the syllogism) frory the general laws previously established 
by Induction. This failure we may attribute to the fact that he 
wife carried away by a spirit of protest against the scholastic phi¬ 
losophy of his day. Aristotle and the schoolmen began in philosophy 
with some principles supposed to be intuitive or revealed, and then 
by the use of the syllogism they explained the phenomena of nature 
and mind according to those principles. We can easily see that tjiis 
is a wrong way of procedure, for where the p?inciples from which 
one starts are questionable (as with the schoolmen they mostly were) 
the conclusions S&$*sced from them must be questionable too, 'how- 
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ever perfect the line ofv argument may be. It is this exclusive use 
pf the syllogism in the search after truth which rendered the 
Aristotelian philosophy so barren of definite and useful results. 
Bacou inverted the mode of procedure by demanding that from the 
palticular facts gathered- by experience we should rise to general 
principles.. Though his method cannot give us absolute certainty 
yet the conclusions reached by it are useful to man and ca*ry a high 
degree of probability which produces on our minds almost the same 
degree of conviction as absolute certainty. It has the further merit 
of being capable of correction by future observation at any step of 
its progress, without'the previous steps being rendered futile. The 
best proof of the fertility of Bacon's* method is the extraordinary 
progress of humanity in the arts find sciences during the two centuries 
and half that it has come into force, as compared with the insignificant 
contributions towards these departments of the preceding twenty-five 
centuries during which the scholastic methods were in vogue. The 
methods of inductive investigation have no doubt reached a greater 
degree of development in details at the <• hands of modern thinkers 
than at the bands of Bacon, but to,, him belongs the merit of having 
indicated the main lines of procedure along which others had to 
work. 

Rabindra Narayan Ghosit, 

Member, Dawn Society, Calcutta. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE UNITY OF THE INDIAN PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL SYSTEMS, ACCORDING TO 
VIJNAN-BHIKSHU.—I. 

. I.—HAX-MULLER’S ESTIMATE OP -VIJNAN-BHIKSHU. 

Max-Muller observes:—The six systems of Indian philosophy, 
though they differ from each other and criticise each other, share never¬ 
theless so many things in common that we can only understand 
them as products of one and the same soil, though cultivated by 
different hands. They all promise to teach the nature of the soul, 
and its relation to the Godhead or to a Supreme Being. They all 
undertake to supply the means of knowing the nature of that Supreme 
.Being, and through that knowledge to pave the way to supreme 
happiness. They all share the conviction that there is suffering in 
the world which is something irregular, which has no right to exist 
and shpuld therefore be removed. The Hindus themselves makp, 
indeed* a distinction between the six orthodox ^yweiqs. They ; were 
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fully aware that some of their systems of philosophy differed from each 
other on essential points, and that some stood higher than the others. 
Madhusudana clearly looked upon the Vedanta as the best of all 
philosophies, attd so did Sankara, provided he was allowed to interpret 
the Sutras of Badarayana according to the principles of his own . 
unyielding Monism. Madhusudana treats the Samkhya and the Yoga 
by themselves as different from the two M-imansas, Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika, and^as belonging to SmWti rather than to Sruti. Vijnana- 
Bh\lcshu, a philosopher of considerable grasp, while fully recognising 
the difference between the six systems of philosophy, tried to discover 
a common truth behind them all, and to point out how they can be 
studied together, or rather in succession, and how all of them are 
meant to lead honest students ii.to, the way of truth. "In spite 
of ( all that has been said against Vijnan-Bhikshu,” says the same 
authority, “I cannot deny that to a certain exetnt he seems to me 
right in discerning a kind of Unity behind the variety of the various 
philosophical systems of India, each being regarded as a step 
towards the highest.* and filial truth. He certainly helps us to 
understand how it came to pass that the followers of systems which 
to our mind seem directly opposed I’o each other on very important 
points, managed to keep pace with each other and with the Veda, the 
highest authority in all matters, religious, philosophical and moral.” 

II—VIJNAN-BHIKSHU’S EXPOSITION OP THE UNITY OP THE 

INDIAN SYSTEMS. 

The exposition of the unity behind the .variety of the various 
philosophical systems, each being regarded as a step towards the 
highest and final truth, is contained in Vijnan-Bhikshu’s preface to 
the Sankhya-Sutras in his well-known work—The Samkhya Prava- 
chana-Bhasliya* The following yenders into. English the substance of 
the lehrned commentator's views. J 

‘ (a).—A, GENERAlS PROPOSITION. 

We read in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad II-4-5 and IV-5-6 

I (9 

that the Self must be seen, must be heard, must be pondered and 
meditated on : There “hearing” and the rest are evidently pointed 
out as means of a direct vision of the Self by which the highest object 
of man can be realised. To the question, however,—how these three 

things can be achieved, the following answer is supplied by Sruti: _• 

‘It must be heard from the words of the Veda, (vftTW ) it must be 

-—-_---- % J ---— 

* For. a useful edition and translation of Vijnan-Bfaikshu’B 
the reader is referred to R^rfeseor Garbe’s work, which is here followed. 
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pondered on with proper arguments (), apd after that it musb 
be meditated on continuously ( ). These are the means 

of vision of the Self. 

(b).—RELATION BETWEEN THE SRUTI AND THE SAMKHYA- 

, yoga Philosophy. 

1 c 

‘ Meditated on ’ ( ) is meditated on by meaps proposed in 

the Samkhya Yoga philosophy. * r 

The “ words of the $ruti ” declared—(1) the highest object of 
man, (2) knowledge essential for its attainment; and (3) the nature 
pf the Atman or Self which forms the«object of such knowledge. 

It was the purpose of Kapila’s Samkhya-Sutras—the six- 
ch^ptqred Manual of Viveka (or the ■'distinction between Purusha and 
PraJcriti, i.e., Spirit and Matter in their highest significations) all the 
arguments which are supported by the Sruti. 

(C).—A TWO-FOLD PRELIMINARY OBJECTION; SAMKHYA verms 
THE NY AY A AND VAISESHIKA SYSTEMS. 

It may, however, be objected that we have already a logical 
treatment of the aforenamed, subjects in the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
syterns, rendering the Samkhya siiporfluous; and further that it is hardly 
possible that both—the Samkhya as well as ‘the Nyaya and the 
Vaiseshika—could be means of right knowledge, seeing that each 
■represents the Self in a different form, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika as 
■with qualities, the Samkhya as without those qualities, thus clearly 
contradicting each other. In other words, according to the objectors, 
the Samkhya isr either rendered superfluous by, oris rendered contradic¬ 
tory of the Nyaya and Vaisesika. 

(d). THE TWO-FOLD OBJECTION CONSIDERED : THE SCOPE 
OF THE SAMKHYA AND OF THE NYAYA AND 
VAISESHIKA CONTRASTED. 

• *’ * 

Vijnan-Bhikshu’s answey to «he objection is that the Samkhya 

is neither rendered superfluous byithe two other systems,,named, nor 
do they contradict one another. For they clifFer in their respective 
scopes or purposes. < 

(i).—THE SCOPE OF THE NYAYA AND VAISESHIKA. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika following the common-sense view that 
it is the Self that can be an agent, feeling joy and pain, aim, says 
Vijnan-Bhikehu, no more than at the first steps in knowledge, 
namely at the recognition of the Atman as different from the body, 
because it is impossible to enter per saltum into the most abstruse 
wisdom, contained in the Samkhya. These preliminary schools of 
the Nyaya and Vaiseshika primarily aim at. removing the idea that 
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the Self «or Atman is the body; and this part of their teaching, is not 
. superseded by the Samkhya. For, here we must follow the principle 
laid down in the Purvanrimansa, that what a word primarily aims at, 

I that is its meahing. The Nyaya simply repeats the popular idea that 
joy pertains to tfie Self,—the Atman, without referring .to any further ■ 
proofs; and therefore, this porflop of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika is 
not to be cqpsidered as determining their real scope, as determining 
_what is really essential to them, or* what it is that they primarily 
aim .at* 

(ii).—THE IMPORTANCE OB-THE LIMITATION OP SCOPE OP 
THE NYAYA AND VAISESHIKA, * •* * 

The knowledge of the preliminary schools of the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika which is attained by, simply* removing the idea that £he 
Self or the Atman is the body is no more than an empirical compre¬ 
hension of facts, in the same manner as by a .removal of the misappre¬ 
hension in taking a man at a distance for a post, tl\pre follows the 
apprehension that he has hands, feet, &c., that is, a knowledge of the 
truth, yet purely empirical. W@ read in the Bhagavad-Gita, III-29:— 

* • 

[ Free translation. —Those who are subject to the delusion caused 
by the three Gunas or the constituent primordial forces of Prakriti 
get attached to the senses and the doings thereof. Let, therefore, who 
know the whole truth take care not to distract such unprepared souls 
with lesser spiritual capacities, by a mere intehectual’presentation of 

ft 

the whole truth, the most abstruse wisdom.] 

Thus, we see that the followers of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
systems, although they hold to the false belief that the Self or Atman 
could be an agent are not totally in - error^ but only as not knowing * 
the whole trujih, as compared with thf Samkhyas who know the whole 
Truth. Whence it follows further that the knowledge furnished by 
the two preliminary schools is only preliminary, although very useful; 
and, secondly, that it must lead step by step to liberation (^ffw) by 
means of the lower Vaisagya——the detachment of 
the soul from the senses ;■—while the knowledge of the Samkhyas only 
as compared with $he lower knowledge is absolute knowledge, and 
consequently leads not step by step, but straight to liberation by 

means of the higher Vaigagya —the higher detachment—tp ciq | 

(ill).—THE SCOPE OP THE SAMKHYA. 

The Nyaya and^lje Vaiseshika treat, as we have seen, of the. 




objects «of empirical knowledge, bnt the Samkhya of the highest and 
the whole truth, which is,—that the Self is not an agent, nor an enjoyer of 
pleasure or pain. For, it follows from the words quoted from the 
Bhagavad-Gita that he only wljo knows that the Self is* never an agent 
can arrive at the whole truth ; and it follows also from hundreds of true 
Yedic texts:— 

/ 

(i) . In Brihadaranyaka, IV*3-2$, we read :—‘The*i he has over¬ 
come all the sorrows of the heart.’ [thinking that desires, etc., belong 

•* 

only to the internal organ ( )•] « 

t r 

(ii) :, In , Brihadaranyaka, IV-3-16, we read:—' And whatever he 

* « 

may have seen there, he is not followed (affected) by it.’ 

e 

r (Hi). In Brihadaranyaka* IV-3-7, we read :—* He, remaining the 
Same (the Self) wanders through both worlds, as if thinking, and as 
if moving, (but not really)’. 

T- 

Also in the Gita, III-27, we read:— 

(iv). ‘ All work is due to the senses, the Gunas of Prakriti ; 

he only who is deceived Jby Ahamkara, 01 the limitation of Self 
through identification with the 4 senses imagines himself to be the 
agent.’ 

Also in V. P. Vl-7-22, we read:— 

i 

‘ The Self consists of Bliss (Nirvana) and consciousness only, and 
is not contaminated by the Gunas. The Gunas are full of suffering 
not of knowledge, and they belong to Prakriti, not to the Self.’ 

c 1 • 

Whence it follows that the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are not con¬ 
cerned with the presentation of the whole truth—the highest, but only 
with that portion of it. that treats of the difference between the Self 
and the material body; and, as Vijnan-Bhikshu points out, this portion 
‘ of their teaching is not superseded by the Samkhya. 


Editor. 
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THE RELIGIOUS STUDENT’S METHODS CF SELF-INSTRUC¬ 
TION THROUGH A STUDY OF THE INTERNAL NATURE. 

In the Bhagavat, Book &I, chapter VII, verses 15—16, we read, 

• 

.YTtrur wfauTCsrfv^psTi t 

. r^vii ii 

* Bsri gnfr -jaw tw^'srcT: i 

w^ , *gT*p?i*r!wi w'n 
which translated freely means:— 

*% a\ 

Here on earth those that are most skilled in Discrimination 
(between the Permanent Existence and the Changing Forms) are able, 
generally speaking, to resell a theif" selves from subjection to* worldly 
.attachments. 

[ Note. —In other words, if they possess in any extraordinary * 
degree the faculty of Self-discrimination as aforesaid^ they may rescue 
themselves so with the help only of their inner Guru—the Self or 
Atman in them. For others; less skilled in Discrimination, the im¬ 
plication is that the inner Guru jiot being approached direct. He 
has to be approached through a Mahapurusha or Great Soul who has 
himself realised the inner Guru.] 

Translation continued.—The Atman or Self is the instructor’ of 
oneself, specially of men (pyrusha) in matters concerning right or 
wrong. For, it is Self^that discovers what is blessed for itself by 
methods of direct perception (trai^T ) and inference?( ) i 

So, also, in the Gita, Chapter VI-5, 6 , we read, 

TrenTOwriter i 

wtcire ’snwit'WTRHBr « 

ci i| 

—N ■* 

VI VJ 

which translated freely means*:— 

« With the help of oneself—(that is with the help of the mind 
associated with viveka (f eI%3T ) or skilled Discrimination between the 
Unchanging Substance or Existence and the Changing Forms called in 
the aggregate by the name of samsara, (^*T|T), should one rescue 
oneself (the Jiva) from the world of attachments (to samsara). Never 
should one (by being an vsrfA%^, i.e., one not skilled in Discrimina¬ 
tion) allow oneself to sink (to the level of stronger and stronger 
attachments to tfee .changing forms). For, it is one’s self (that is,,the 
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mind skilled in Discrimination (and therefore withdrawing from the 
world of attachments to changing forms) that is the friend of oneself 
(the Jiva): ‘ while also (—that is, under opposite circumstances, namely, 
where the mind is not associated with Discrimination as aforesaid) 
oneself is the enemy of oneself (that is, the Jiva). t 

[Note. — The reader will notice that the word Atman ( HrTcPSf ) is 

in the above slokas, used in two different senses—(1) the Jiva; (2) 

the mind, with Discrimination or without Discrimination as the 

context requires.] r 

« ° 

Translation^ continued. —He who by his own self (the mind 
strengthened by the higher Discrimination) has brought under control 
himself (that is the undiscrimirvating mind attached to the world 
of changing forms), to such alone is his own self a friend: But 
to him who is ^5RT3T—who has not subgugated the self (that is, 
the lower or undiscriminaoing mind), such a self acts inimically 
like a foe. " 

In all the above verses, it is. to be noled that what is sought to be 
impr<v; ;d is that or Discrimination with the help of the 

intellect and the understanding, between the world of changing forms 
[to which the Jiva (in the state of bondage; is attached] and the 
unchanging substance, (or Existence or Reality or Truth, as the same 
is variously expressed) is essential to the growth of the spiritual nature 
in man, to the revelation of the spirit, the Atman, the Self within 
him. 

It is further shown that with a view to this discrimination, the 
help of the mind (the intellect and the understanding) is to be sought; 
for mind, as is shown above, has two sides or faces, the outer and the 
inner sides, directions, or faces, the and, the ; the outer 

c 

face being that which looks primarily ( towards the world of, changing 
forms and gets attached to it. The other face ( ) is that which 

is turned towards the world of the Eternal Substance, the Eternal', 
Unchanging Existence—Isvara or Brahman. 

The third point sought to be impressed is that one who is very 
well skilled in the kind of Discrimination to which the Srimad Bhrtgavat 
refers could rescue himself with the help of his own Self, the inner 
Guru, in every man, the Isvara who lives in the heart of every man. 
Such a person, possessing this extraordinary power of the ^(/-Dis¬ 
criminating Spiritual Faculty, is classed among the highest divisions of 
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Tbe implication is that for those that do not possess the faculty 
of Spiritual Discrimination —in a very high degree, it is‘necessary 
not only to practise such .Discrimination as is possible ; but-also to 
seek to approach the Inner Guru with the help of a Great Soul, 
i.e., one who. has realised the IunerTJuru (Isvara), himself, and who, 
therefore, stands between Itsvara and the undeveloped, 
undiscriminati«g, or unskilled spiritual aspirant; but who must be, 
for all practical purposes, the Is^ara Himself to the disciple. 

Editor. 

THE ASCETIC’S METHODS OF SELF-INSTRUCTION "THROUGH 
STUDY OF EXTERNAL NATURE. 

[ From the Srimad-Bhagavatarn .] 

I. —The Earth as. Teacher. —Though oppressed by the elements, the 
E wth does not deviate from her path as she knows that they are only guided 
by the divine Law. This forbearance, I* have learnecf from the Earth. 
I have learned from tlje mountain (which is part of the Earth) that all our 
desires should be for the good of others affd that our very existence should 
be for others and not for self. I have learned tntire subordip, fen to 

i' 

other’s interests from the trees (ah>o part of the Earth). 

II. —The Vital Air as Teacher.— I have learned from 

o 

the Vital Air that one should be content only with such things as keep up 
the life only and that one should not care about the objects of the senses. 
[The sage should keep up his life so that his mind be not put ou f of order 
and his mental acquisitions lost; at the same time he should not allow 
himself to get attached to the objects of the senses; so that his speech and 
mind be not disturbed.] 


* The speaker here alluded to is a wandering ascetic who having given up all earthly 
attachments roamed about like a'child through the Earth with perfect peace within 
himself. The teachings contained in this article, it must always be remembered, are al 
adapted to thA 1 work in life of an ascetic, au*hscetic being defined as one who (whether he 
weara the ascetic’s robe or not) has not much of worldly desires to gratify, and who is, 
therefore, fit to receive the light of Higher Truths. The householder, on the other hand, 
has many unsatisfied cravings for lower enjoyments, and although he is bound by bis 
dhamXi to practise self-restraint, he is not to follow the ascetic in his efforts at a lofty 
and fuller scale of renunciation of *rT*r i The ascetic and the householder, standing as 
they do in higher and lower heights of spiritual growth, must not work along the same 
lines, i e., in identical ways in this life; but the householder could and must finally 
reach the level of the ascetic, if he practises his I—The passages are taken from 

Book XI, Chaps. 7-9 of the Srimadbhagavatam. We have taken the liberty of adopting 
the Translation by Babu Purnendu Narayan Singh given in his Bhagavat-Purana : A 
Study,” priced at Rs. 2-8, which has been very helpful to us in our studies and which wo 
could confidently recomaoendto the readers of this Journal.— Editor. 
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III. —The Outside Air as Teacher. —Though placed in the midst 

of objects having different properties or qualities, the wise man should not 
allow himself to get attached to them. This. I have learned from the outside 
air. The soul enters the body and the bodily attributes seem its own; 
but it is not so. The air is charged with smell; but the smell is no 
attribute of air. (l 

IV. —Space as Teacher. —The Spirit (Atman) is all-pdrvijding and is 
not affected by the body and the bodily attributes. This I have le--- ' "* ue * 
Space ( eErtWiT^r ) which, though all-pervading, seems to be conditioned by tf»e 
clouds and other objects. 

V. —Water as Teacher. —Transparency, kgreeableness, and sweetness 
I have learned from Water. The sage purifies others like water. 

1 4 r* *-• 

VI. — Fire as Teacher. —Powerful in knowledge and glowing with 
asceticism, the sage receiving all things dors not take their impurities even 
like fire. Fire eats the sacrificial ghee when offered to it and consumes the 
sins of the offerer? The sage eats the food offered to him by others, but 
he burns up their past and future impurities. Fire is one, though it enters 
various sorts of fuel. So one Spirit ( Atmd) pervades all ^>eings, however 
different they may appear by the action of Avidyn (Nescience, Ignorance). 

VII. —The MOOR as Teacher. —Birth, death, and other affections are 
states of the body, not of the Spirit ( Atma). The moon looks full, dimi¬ 
nished, and gone, though it is the same moon in all these states. 

VIII. — The Sun as Teacher. —The Sun draws water by its rays 

and gives it all @v*ay in, time. So, the sage takes in order to give, 
and not in order to add to his own possessions. '1 he Sun reflected on 
different surfaces appears to the ignorant as many and various. Even so, 
the Spirit (Atman) in different bodies appears, to the deluded as many and 
various. <- 

TT —Thdt&igeon as Teacher.—Too much attachment or affecticn is 
bad. This I' have learned from a pair t of pigeons. They lived ’’n a forest. 
One day they left their young ones in their nest ^pd went about in 
search of food for them. When they returned, they found the young ones 
in the net of a hunter. The mother had too much affection for the young ones. 
She fell into the net of her own accord. The father also followed suit and 
the hunter was pleased to have them all without any exertion of his own. 

X.—The huge Serpent as Teacher.— The huge. Serpent (Ajagara) 
remains where he is and is content with whatever food comes to him. 

[To be continued .] 
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